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PREFACE 

Though  at  the  present  time  there  is  happily  no  lack  of 
school  readers  dealing  with  the  political  and  social  history 
of  England,  the  history  of  English  industry  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  it  merits.  This  little  book  is  an 
attempt  to  present  in  a form  suitable  for  elder  scholars  the 
most  striking  features  of  this  fascinating  branch  of  history, 
and  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  so 
gained,  even  if  limited,  may  do  something  to  fit  the  readers 
for  those  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  which 
they  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  list  of  books  mentioned  in  the  foot- 
notes and  in  the  brief  bibliography  may  be  useful  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  obtain  further  information. 

For  permission  to  quote  extracts  the  author  desires  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Dr.  Cunningham,  the 
6ambridge  Press,  Messrs.  Longmans,  and  Messrs.  Methuen. 
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PART  I.— MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I 

THEN — AND  NOW 

Among  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  nations  of  the 
modern  world  England  occupies  a foremost  place.  The 
produce  of  every  land  is  poured  into  her  harbours;  her 
great  ports,  such  as  London  and  Liverpool,  are  crowded 
with  shipping;  and  vessels  flying  the  British  flag  cross  every 
ocean  and  are  to  be  seen  in  every  great  foreign  port.  In  all 
civilized  lands,  and  in  many  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
civilized,  articles  are  used  which  are  made  in  the  busy  manu- 
facturing centres  of  England  or  Scotland.  In  remote  dis- 
tricts of  Asia,  America,  or  Africa,  travellers  may  And  that 
the  train  they  journey  in  is  drawn  by  an  engine  built  in 
England,  running  on  rails  of  British  manufacture,  crossing 
bridges  of  which  the  steelwork  is  English;  they  find  the 
natives  wearing  clothing  of  English  manufacture,  or  using 
weapons  wrought  in  the  works  of  Sheffield  or  the  Black 
Country. 

The  manufacturing  districts  themselves  are  wonderful, 
although  not  beautiful.  The  great  gloomy  factories  of 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  with  their  never-ceasing  roar  and 
clash  of  machinery,  the  blast  furnaces  of  Staffordshire, 
casting  a ruddy  glow  on  the  clouds  at  night,  tell  a wondrous 
tale  of  power  and  organization.  Far  underground,  night 
and  day  men  toil  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines — grimy  workers, 
upon  whose  labour  the  greatness  of  our  nation  largely  rests. 

But  this  was  not  always  so.  England  was  not  always  a 
land  of  great  towns,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  worked 
in  shop  or  factory.  There  was  a time  when  few  English- 
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men  dwelt  in  cities,  when  no  factory  was  to  be  found  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  few  and  small  were 
the  ships  that  left  the  English  ports.  Nor  was  this  time 
so  remote  as  you  may  think.  The  conditions  of  industry 
in  England  to-day  are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
only  200  years  ago.  Signs  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  meet  the  eye  of  a careful  observer  even  now. 
You  may  walk  by  the  banks  of  a lonely  stream,  and  sud- 
denly see  the  ruins  of  a great  mill  or  factory.  Why  was 
it  built  there,  far  from  a town  ? and  why  was  it  aban- 
doned ? Or  you  may  walk  across  a pleasant  field,  and 
notice  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  field  rises  and  falls  in 
regular  undulations,  plainly  the  work  of  man.  What  pro- 
duced these  ? Or  you  may  talk  even  now  in  remote  country 
districts  to  old  men  who  will  tell  you  how,  in  their  fathers’ 
time,  the  fields  around  lay  open,  with  scarcely  any  hedges 
to  be  seen.  Then  why  is  it  not  so  now  ? These  and  many 
other  such  questions  you  will  find  answered  as  you  read 
this  book. 

And  first  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  people  engage 
in  manufacture  as  their  earliest  industry.  The  first  occupa- 
tion followed  by  savages  to  obtain  their  food  is  hunting. 
The  first  tools  of  men  are  weapons  with  which  they  may 
kill  the  animals  they  chase.  Some  tribes,  even  to-day,  have 
not  passed  beyond  this  stage.  Among  such  peoples  famines 
are  frequent,  for  no  great  store  of  food  can  be  laid  up,  no 
settled  homes  are  built,  and  population  increases  very 
slowly.  But  to  ward  off  the  famines  they  learn  to  tame  or 
domesticate  animals  such  as  the  horse  and  dog  (to  help  them 
in  hunting),  and  the  cow  and  sheep  (to  supply  them  with 
food).  But  even  in  this  pastoral  stage,  when  they  keep 
flocks  and  herds,  the  people  are  still  wandering  tribes,  for 
their  cattle  need  much  grazing  land.  The  next  step,  and  a 
great  one,  is  when  they  discover  that  certain  plants  are 
edible;  and  so  they  become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  growing 
such  crops  as  wheat,  rye,  or  rice.  Then  settled  homes  are 
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built,  and  real  progress  towards  civilization  begins.  Each 
family  still  produces  everything  it  needs;  the  members  of 
the  family  grow  their  own  corn  to  make  their  bread,  obtain 
meat  from  their  own  flocks,  and  make  their  garments  from 
the  skins  or  wool  of  their  domestic  animals.  But  soon  the 
people  of  the  tribe  discover  that  they  can  obtain  from  their 
neighbours  articles  they  want,  in  return  for  articles  they 
already  possess  and  do  not  need,  and  so  trade  begins.  And 
trading  leads  to  manufacturing,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word — that  is,  making  things  to  sell. 

So  you  see  the  usual  order  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  is — farming,  trading,  manufacturing.  But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  all  countries  follow  the  same  course,  or 
arrive  at  quite  the  same  level.  Some  European  lands,  such 
as  Russia  and  Denmark,  are  still  mainly  agricultural 
countries ; others,  such  as  Belgium  and  England,  are  chiefly 
manufacturing  countries;  while  such  people  as  the  Eskimo 
are  still  mostly  hunting  and  pastoral  races. 


CHAPTER  II 

BRITAIN  BEFORE  THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST 

Comparatively  little  is  known  concerning  our  land  before 
the  Christian  era.  Nations  like  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
had  become  great  and  civilized  long  before  anything  was 
known  of  the  country  which  in  later  times  was  to  become 
England.  The  earliest  written  reference  to  this  country 
concerns  a period  only  about  300  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  Yet  we  know  that  for  ages  before  this  date  the 
land  had  been  inhabited,  and  relics  of  the  former  inhabitants 
— their  skeletons,  their  tools,  and  their  burial-places — 
enable  us  to  learn  a little  concerning  them. 

Geologists  tell  us  of  wonderful  changes  that  must  have 
occurred  in  far  distant  ages — ^how  far  distant  no  one  can 
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say.  They  speak  of  a time  when  Britain  was  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  and  of  a period  when  the  climate  was 
so  cold  that  snow,  ice,  and  great  glaciers  covered  the  land 
as  far  south  as  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  it  was 
before  this  time,  or  between  two  such  glacial  periods,  that 
a race  lived  here  whom  we  call  the  Early  Stone  Age  men. 
These  were  savages  possessing  little  intelligence,  using 
weapons  of  flint  with  edges  formed  ^by  chipping  or  hammer- 
ing them  with  other  flints.  The  dwellings  of  this  primitive 
race  were  caves.  There  is  nothing  to  show  us  that  they 
had  domesticated  any  animal,  or  grew  corn,  but  we  believe 
they  knew  how  to  kindle  fire.  As  in  those  days  great  and 
fierce  animals,  long  since  extinct  in  Britain,  roamed  the 
forests,  the  men  of  that  early  time  must  have  been  exposed 
to  many  dangers.  The  savage,  with  his  stone  axe  or 
hammer,  seems  but  a poor  antagonist  for  the  mammoth,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  wild  boar,  or  the  gigantic  elk. 

The  men  of  this  age  were  succeeded  by  another  race, 
known  to  us  as  the  New  Stone  Age  men.  These  were  more 
advanced  in  knowledge,  for,  although  they  still  used  flint 
weapons,  the  edges  of  these  were  made  sharp  by  rubbing, 
and  handles  of  wood  or  horns  of  stags  were  fixed  to  them. 
Moreover,  these  people  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  stray 
flints  found  lying  ready  to  hand,  but  quarried  for  suitable 
flint  blocks ; and  as  some  of  their  weapons  are  found  very 
far  from  districts  where  the  flints  could  have  been  obtained, 
it  is  possible  that  these  people  had  learnt  to  trade  among 
themselves. 

In  addition,  they  made  stone  chisels,  saws,  and  gouges; 
their  dwellings  were  probably  huts  with  the  floors  dug  deep 
down  to  form  a sort  of  pit,  and  their  villages  were  some- 
times surrounded  with  stone  entrenchments.  They  buried 
their  dead  in  oval  stone  “barrows,”  some  of  great  size; 
but  the  greatest  sign  of  advancing  knowledge  is  that  they 
had  domesticated  the  dog,  sheep,  goat,  cow,  and  pig;  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  grew  corn  and  made  cloth. 
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Then  the  land  was  invaded  by  tribes  who  used  weapons 
of  bronze,  and  these  invaders  either  exterminated  or  mingled 
with  the  older  inhabitants.  In  what  type  of  boat  these 
bronze  workers  crossed  the  sea  that  now  cut  off  this  land 


Fig.  I.— Neolithic  Implements.  (After  Sir  John  Evans.) 

Aj  Polished  celt  and  original  handle  (Cumberland)  ; B,  perforated  hammer 
(Scarborough)  ; C,  barbed  arrow-heads  (Yorkshire  Wolds). 

{From  Clocid's  “ Primitive  Man.”) 

from  the  Continent  of  Europe  we  cannot  say,  nor  can  we 
fix  the  date;  but  such  evidences  as  exist  lead  us  to  think 
that  it  must  have  been  at  least  1200  years  b.c.  The  bronze 
workers  grew  corn,  and  built  better  huts,  made  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  tanned  skins  into  leather;  they  wore 
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ornaments  of  amber  and  jet;  and  they  may  have  been  the 
people  wlio  reared  Stonehenge,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

For  many  centuries  they  dwelt  here,  but  about  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  new  invaders  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  Bronze  Age  passed  away,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  Iron  Age.  At  last,  about  330  b.c.,  came 
the  first  traveller  from  the  south  of  Europe,  who  left  an 
account  of  what  he  saw  in  Britain.  This  was  a man  named 
Pytheas,  who  sailed  from  Massilia,  a port  in  the  south  of 
the  country  now  called  France,  visited  a place  named 
Corbilio,  on  the  Loire,  to  which  tin  from  Britain  is  said  to 
have  been  shipped,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  landed  near 
Land’s  End.  His  later  journeyings  are  difficult  to  follow. 
Some  think  he  circumnavigated  the  islands,  but  that  is  un- 
lil^ely,  though  he  did  probably  enter  the  North  Sea.  His 
account  of  the  land  is  not  at  all  flattering.  He  spoke  of  the 
climate  as  very  gloomy,  and  says  little  corn  was  grown. 
The  fact  that  impressed  him  most  was  the  great  height  of 
the  tides  around  the  coasts.  It  is  evident  that  Pytheas 
was  better  pleased  with  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  and  the 
tideless  Mediterranean  than  with  the  barbarous  northern 
land  he  had  reached.  Nearly  three  centuries  later  a much 
greater  man  visited  Britain,  and  described  what  he  observed. 
This  was  the  famous  Roman  general,  Julius  Caesar,  who 
invaded  the  land  in  55  b.c.,  and  again  in  the  following  year. 
From  his  account  we  learn  that  the  land  was  then  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  Celts,  the  best-known  of  whom  were  the  Britons. 

These,  though  despised  by  the  civilized  Romans  as 
savages,  were  nevertheless  so  far  advanced  as  to  use  money, 
weave  cloth,  grow  corn,  and  make  pottery.  They  dwelt 
together  in  families ; the  land  held  by  the  tribe  was  shared 
among  these  families,  and  the  amount  held  by  the  family 
parted  among  the  “brothers,”  being  periodically  re-divided. 
The  whole  family  dwelt  together  in  a common  house,  and 
this  communal  life  puzzled  the  Romans.  Though  corn- 
growers,  the  Celts  were  still  mainly  a pastoral  people ; their 
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towns  were  such  as  moved  the  Romans  to  laughter;  but  the 
land  was  fertile  enough  to  be  a tempting  prey.  About  fifty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Qirist  the  real  Roman  attack  on 
Britain  began,  and  resulted  in  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
England  and  Wales  becoming  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
But  though  subdued  and  ruled  by  Rome  for  three  and  a half 
centuries,  the  Britons  retained  much  of  their  old  communal 
life,  and,  in  particular,  the  importance  they  attached  to  the 
tie  of  kinship  was  visible  centuries  after  in  the  Irish  septs  or 
the  Scottish  clans. 

Rome  governed  the  land  firmly,  but  with  little  thought  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  subject  race.  Such  improvements  as 
were  carried  on  were  inspired  by  other  motives — the  easy 
transit  of  troops,  or  the  development  of  tax-paying 
capabilities.  Still,  much  was  done  that  made  the  land 
richer  and  more  civilized.  Strong  towns  were  built,  and 
fragments  of  Roman  buildings  are  often  found  to-day. 

Throughout  the  land  the  conquerors  constructed  fine 
roads,  paved,  or  with  an  upper  surface  of  gravel  and  lime 
laid  on  a foundation  of  stone  blocks,  or,  in  marshy  districts, 
on  a timber  foundation,  itself  supported  by  piles.  The 
greatest  of  these  roads  were  Watling  Street,  which  ran  from 
Richborough,  on  the  south-east  coast,  by  Canterbury  to 
London,  and  thence  on  through  Verulam  (St.  Albans), 
Dunstable,  and  Wellington  to  Wroxeter;  here  it  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Anglesey,  the  other  to  Chester,  whence 
a continuation  ran  into  Caledonia.  Others  were  Foss  Way 
(from  the  Devon  coast  to  Lincoln)  and  Irmine  Street  (from 
London  through  the  Fenland  to  Lincoln).  Although  the 
precise  route  of  the  Roman  roads  cannot  always  be  traced, 
it  is  clear  their  makers  were  skilful  engineers.  The  roads, 
built  in  a series  of  straight  sections  with  angular  turns,  and 
avoiding  curves,  in  many  cases  followed  much  the  same 
course  as  the  English  railways,  constructed  centuries  later. 
The  route  taken  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
for  example,  corresponds  roughly  with  that  of  Watling  Street. 
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Some  of  the  forests  were  cleared,  and  marshes  drained. 
Britain  became  a great  corn-producing  land.  A Roman 
writer  in  the  fourth  century  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion, 
to  supply  corn  to  the  German  colonies  of  Rome,  800  vessels 
laden  with  corn  sailed  from  the  ‘‘Granary  of  the  North.” 
Another  describes  Britain  as  a land  of  rich  pasture  and 
heavy  crops,  possessing  flourishing  rivers  and  good  harbours. 
Tin  was  obtained  in  Cornwall,  lead  from  Derbyshire  and 
the  Mendip  Hills,  copper  from  Anglesey,  and  iron  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean. 

The  Romans  introduced  many  fruit-trees,  such  as  the  pear 
and  the  cherry.  They  taught  British  artisans  to  work  in 
glass  and  metal,  and  during  their  rule  a flourishing  trade 
grew  up,  Britain  exporting  corn  and  cattle,  metals,  hunting- 
dogs  and  slaves.  Christianity  was  introduced,  and  a few 
of  the  towns  may  even  have  gained  some  rights  of  self- 
government. 

But  in  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  Empire  became  very 
weak;  the  Roman  legions  were  gradually  withdrawn  from 
Britain,  and  the  Britons  were  left  to  face  the  various  English 
tribes  who  crossed  the  North  Sea  to  attack  this  fertile  land. 
The  Britons  resisted  stoutly,  but  were  divided  among  them- 
selves. Steadily  the  invaders  drove  them  back,  until  at 
last  the  whole  country  from  the  Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  was  held  by  the  conquerors,  and  Britain  became 
divided  into  England  and  Wales. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ENGLISH  AS  LANDHOLDERS 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  hunters;  the 
Britons  were  mainly  keepers  of  flocks  and  herds;  but  the 
English  were  a corn-growing  people.  They  were  a race  of 
country  dwellers,  hating  towns  and  town  life.  Many  of  the 
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Roman  cities  were  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  conquest,  or 
fell  into  decay.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of  Chester  as  a “waste  city.” 
The  magnificent  roads  were  neglected;  and  while  in  some 
cases  the  very  routes  were  forgotten,  all  became  ruinous. 
The  English  conquerors  built  their  villages  in  the  spots 
that  seemed  good  to  them,  shared  the  land  they  had  con- 
quered, and  settled  down  to 
till  it. 

All  the  English  were  not  of 
the  same  rank.  There  were 
freemen  and  slaves,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  slaves  were 
numerous;  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  captured  Britons, 
or  of  slaves  brought  across  the 
North  Sea,  or  they  were  men 
sunk  into  that  state  through 
debt  or  crime.  The  freemen 
of  high  rank  were  the  thanes 
(called  at  first  “eorls”;  the 
“ earls  ” of  later  Saxon  times 
were  the  greatest  nobles,  like 
Godwin,  the  Earl  of  Wessex); 
but  the  bulk  of  the  freemen 
were  “ceorls.”  These  were 
landholders,  warriors,  the  men 
who  had  a voice  in  the  discussions  of  the  hundred-moot  or 
the  shire-moot. 

A Saxon  village,  and  the  land  cultivated  by  the  villagers, 
formed  a tun,  or,  as  we  call  it,  a township.  A number  of 
such  townships  formed  the  “hundred.”  The  origin  of  this 
name  may  have  been  that  the  warriors  conquering  a part  of  the 
land  may  have  formed  bands  numbering  roughly  a hundred, 
and  the  district  they  conquered  was  shared  by  them;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  afiairs  of  the  hundred 
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were  managed  by  the  “ hundred-moot,”  presided  over  by 
tlie  “hundred  man,”  decision  being  made  by  the  attendant 
freemen.  Criminals  were  usually  punished  by  fine,  and  the 
line  for  injury  or  murder  (wergild)  depended  on  the  rank 
of  the  sufferer.  The  wergild  of  a thane  was  1,200  shillings, 
while  that  of  a ceorl  was  200  shillings.  The  wergild  was 
paid  to  the  relatives  of  the  person  slain. 

A number  of  hundreds  formed  the  shire;  this  had  a court, 
known  as  the  “ shire-moot,”  presided  over  by  the  alderman 
and  bishop.  The  highest  of  the  Saxon  assemblies  was  the 
Witan,  to  which  only  the  great  landowners  came. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  how  a conquered  district  was 
shared  among  the  warriors,  but  when  once  the  division 
had  been  carried  out,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  land  was 
re-divided  periodically,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Celts. 
The  family  receiving  a portion  continued  to  hold  it;  the 
community  or  “ folk  ” recognized  the  holder’s  right  to 
possess  it,  but  this  was  his  only  title.  Thus  he  held  by 
“ folkright,”  and  the  land  so  held  was  “ folkland.”  Some 
writers  think  that  originally  the  land  was  considered  to  be 
the  property  of  the  whole  people,  by  whose  consent  the 
holder  possessed  it,  and  this  may  have  been  so,  but  is  not 
certain.  At  any  rate,  such  an  idea,  if  once  held,  had  passed 
away  in  the  eighth  century,  for  we  find  kings,  and  then 
other  people,  beginning  to  give  land  to  others,  often  to 
priests  or  monastic  bodies,  and  to  have  documents  drawn 
up  stating  that  they  had  done  so.  Now,  the  Saxon  word 
for  a document  was  “ boc  ” (book),  and  land  granted  so 
that  the  holder  could  produce  a charter  proving  the  land 
was  his  became  known  as  “ bocland.”  It  is  true  that  the 
earliest  of  these  charters  state  that  the  gift  had  been  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  Witan,  and  this  is  regarded  by  some 
as  proving  that  the  land  so  given  was  not  the  absolute 
property  of  the  former  holder.  Here  is  a portion  of  such  a 
“ landbook  ” (a.d.  704) : 

“In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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I Suaebred  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  have  decided  to  give, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  soul,  to  Bishop  Waldharis  a certain 
small  piece  of  land  in  the  place  which  is  called  Tuicanhom 
in  the  province  called  Middlesex.  These  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  land.  On  the  east  . . .”  etc.  “If  any  of  my  suc- 
cessors add  to  this  gift,  may  God  add  to  his  lot  in  the  Book 
of  Life.  But  if  any  shall  attempt  to  diminish  it,  let  him 
know  that  he  shall  answer  for  it  before  the  throne  of  God. 
This  charter  is  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Dcciiij,  the 
third  day  of  the  month  of  June.” 

Then  follows  a list  of  witnesses,  beginning  with  the  king 
himself.  Such  charters  became  common  as  time  went  on, 
and  “ folkland  ” thus  tended  to  become  “bookland.” 

But  it  is  not  certain  whether  all,  or  even  most,  of  the 
English  held  land.  Some  historians  think  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  freemen,  and  that  every  free- 
man was  a landholder.  But  others  say  that  from  the  first 
the  ownership  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a compara- 
tively small  number,  and  these  allowed  the  rest,  who  were 
really  serfs,  to  hold  and  cultivate  it  in  return  for  service 
given.  In  later  times  this  was  certainly  the  case.  Docu 
ments  which  exist  show  that  in  the  tenth  century  there  were 
districts  where  the  land  was  regarded  as  being  the  property 
of  one  “ lord,”  and  the  cultivators  paid  him  in  work.  Could 
this  have  come  about  if  the  land  had  been  held  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  ceorls,  or  English  freemen  ? It  is  certainly 
possible,  for  the  constant  wars  would  have  made  many  free- 
men willing  to  become  the  dependants  of  a more  powerful 
person,  who  could  protect  them.  And  a peasant  who  had 
lost  all  his  cattle  by  disease  would  also  be  willing  to  recog- 
nize a more  wealthy  person  as  the  lord  of  his  land  and  of 
himself  rather  than  die  of  hunger. 

However  it  came  to  pass,  England  in  the  tenth  century 
was  divided  into  estates,  which  the  Normans  called  “manors,'' 
of  which  you  will  read  later.  But  before  passing  on  you 
must  remember  that  much  of  the  land  was  still  moor,  forest, 
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and  marsh.  The  whole  of  the  Weald  formed  the  great  wood 
of  Andrede;  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  ‘‘very  large  and 
terrible.”  Sherwood  Forest  and  the  marshes  of  Holderness 
almost  cut  off  Yorkshire  from  the  South  of  England.  The 
Fens  formed  a vast  swamp,  where  the  higher  districts  were 
islands.  Such  wild  animals  as  the  rhinoceros  and  gigantic 
elk  were  now  extinct,  but  deer  roamed  the  forests  in  large 
numbers.  The  roads  were  now  very  bad,  and  a journey 
from  the  north  to  the  south  occupied  several  days. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DOMESDAY  BOOK 

On*e  of  the  most  interesting  museums  in  London  is  that  of 
the  Public  Record  Office,  in  Chancery  Lane.  Here  may  be 
seen  ancient  charters,  royal  writs,  tallies,  letters  written  by 
many  famous  men  and  women,  and  a host  of  other  docu- 
ments of  great  historical  interest.  But  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  exhibits  rests  in  a glass  case  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
No  visitor  ever  passes  this  case  without  heeding  it,  for  in  it 
lie  the  two  volumes  of  the  famous  Domesday  Book  compiled 
by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror.  After  the  lapse  of 
800  years,  the  writing  is  to-day  perfectly  clear,  and 
the  parchment  shows  little  evidence  of  decay.  The  two 
volumes  are  known  as  the  Large  Domesday  and  the  Small 
Domesday.  The  Large  Domesday  contains  382  pages,  each 
measuring  14^  inches  by  10  inches;  the  Small  Domesday 
contains  450  pages,  but  these  are  smaller,  measuring  only 
10  J inches  by  7 inches.  Domesday  Book  is  the  greatest  of 
our  historical  records,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it,  for  it  gives  us  a great  deal  of  information  concerning 
England  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  or  read  why  it  was  compiled.  William  I. 
had  won  the  land  by  his  sword,  and  governed  it  with  stern 
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justice.  His  demands  were  heavy.  In  1083  he  levied  a tax 
^ known  as  Danegeld,  to  be  paid  by  the  landowners.  This 
."'did  not  yield  nearly  as  much  as  he  expected,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  what  followed : 

‘‘  After  this  the  King  had  much  thought  and  deep  speech 
with  his  Witan  concerning  this  land.  . . . Then  he  sent 
his  men  throughout  England  into  each  shire,  that  they 
might  find  how  many  hides  there  were,  and  what  the  King 
had  in  land  or  cattle,  and  what  rights  he  had  or  ought  to 
have  each  year.  And  he  bade  them  write  how  much  land 
his  archbishops  and  bishops  and  abbots  and  earls  had, 
and  how  much  each  had  who  held  land  in  England,  and 
what  it  was  worth.  And  so  narrowly  did  he  bid  them 
search  it  out,  that  there  was  not  a single  hide  or  yard- 
land,  nor  (shameful  it  is  to  tell,  though  he  thought  it 
no  shame  to  do)  even  an  ox  or  cow  or  swine  that  was 
not  there  set  down.  And  all  these  writs  were  brought  to 
him  afterwards.” 

This  shows  very  plainly  why  William  acted  as  he  did.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  any  landowner  to  escape  payment 
of  the  dues  owing,  to  the  king;  and  so  carefully  was  the 
inquiry  carried  out  that  it  showed  exactly  what  each  land- 
owner  was  liable  to  pay.  The  inquiry,  or  ‘‘inquest,”  was 
conducted  in  this  way:  The  country  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  circuits,  either  seven  or  nine ; certain  royal  officers 
were  appointed  to  travel  through  each  circuit.  They  visited 
one  shire  after  another,  and  a great  shire  meeting  was  held 
to  which  came  from  every  village  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and 
six  of  the  villans.  The  Commissioners  began  by  selecting 
a hundred  within  the  shire,  and  caused  a jury  to  be  formed, 
composed  partly  of  Englishmen  and  partly  of  Normans, 
who  should  see  that  the  information  given  was  correct; 
before  the  Commissioners  and  the  jury  came  in  turn  the 
representatives  of  each  village  within  that  hundred,  and 
were  asked  the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  manor  ? 
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Wlio  holds  it  now  ? Wlio  held  it  during  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  ? 

How  many  hides  are  there  ? 

How  many  teams  are  there  in  the  lord’s  demesne,  and 
how  many  have  the  villans  ? 

How  many  villans  are  there  ? How  many  cottars  ? How 
many  slaves  ? How  many  freemen  ? 

How  much  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture  is  there  ? How 
many  mills  and  fisheries,  and  what  are  they  worth  ? 
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{^Froi7t  the  original  in  the  Public  Record  Office.') 


What  is  the  value  of  the  manor  ? What  was  it  worth  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  when  the  present  holder 
received  it  ? Can  more  be  had  ? 

All  the  answers  were  written  down.  Having  obtained  in- 
formation concerning  all  the  districts  in  that  hundred,  the 
Commissioners  took  another,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  in- 
quired concerning  the  whole  shire.  Then  they  journeyed 
on  to  the  next  county.  In  this  way  returns  for  the  whole 
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country  were  obtained  in  a few  months.  Then  all  these 
were  sent  to  Winchester,  the  capital,  and  rearranged  so  that 
all  the  details  concerning  land  held  by  one  man  within  a 
county  were  brought  together.  This  made  it  very  easy  to 
see  what  each  landowner  held,  and  its  value. 

Domesday  Book  is  written  in  Latin,  and  many  of  the 
words  are  abbreviated,  like  all  the  writings  of  that  period. 
This  makes  it  a little  difficult  to  read.  The  illustration  given 
shows  an  entry  regarding  land  held  in  ‘‘  Midelsexe  ” by  the 
Abbey  at  Westminster,  and  this  is  a translation : 

“ Land  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  In  Osulvestane  Hun- 
dred. In  the  district  where  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  stands 
the  Abbey  holds  13 i hides  [i.e.,  of  arable  land].  There  is 
land  for  ii  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  are  9 hides  and  i vir- 
gate,  and  there  are  4 ploughs ; the  villans  have  6 ploughs, 
and  another  could  be  kept.  There  are  9 villans  who  have 
a virgate  each,  one  villan  has  a hide,  9 villans  each  have 
half  a virgate,  and  a cottar  has  5 acres;  there  are  also 
41  cottars  who  pay  40s.  per  annum.  There  are  ii  plough- 
lands of  meadow,  and  sufficient  pasture  for  the  cattle. 
There  is  a wood  large  enough  to  run  100  swine ; and  25  houses 
of  the  abbot’s  men,  and  of  others  who  pay  8s.  yearly. 
The  total  value  is  £10 ; when  the  abbot  received  it  the  value 
was  the  same,  but  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  £12.  This 
manor  was,  and  is,  held  by  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster.” 

Now,  you  may  think  that  from  some  thousands  of  such 
entries  it  is  difficult  to  discover  much  about  England  and 
its  people  at  that  time ; but  by  careful  study  scholars  have 
learnt  a great  deal.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  the  land 
mentioned  in  the  extract  has  decreased  in  value,  and  may 
assume  this  was  due  to  war.  The  land  is  measured  in  hides, 
virgates,  and  acres;  the  people  form  different  classes,  for 
we  read  in  the  extract  given  and  in  others  of  freemen,  villans, 
cottars,  and  slaves.  A part  of  the  land  is  called  ‘‘ the- 
demesne.'^^ 
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The  meaning  of  these  terms  you  will  read  in  another 
chapter ; but  let  us  see  first  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
learnt  from  Domesday  Book.  In  the  first  place,  very  little 
of  the  land  (only  about  i per  cent.)  was  now  owned  by 
Englishmen;  then  obviously  the  Norman  Conquest  had  led 
to  a great  confiscation  of  estates.  Some  persons  held  im- 
mense estates ; of  these  the  chief  was  the  King  himself,  who 
kept  in  his  own  hands  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
and  from  these  estates  his  income  amounted  to  about 
£14,000,  a great  sum  in  those  days.  The  Church  held 
26  per  cent.;  certain  noblemen  held  vast  possessions,  but 
only  in  a few  cases  were  these  great  estates  held  in  one 
county.  The  tenants  who  held  their  land  directly  from 
the  King  (tenants-in-chief)  numbered  only  some  1,500. 
The  entire  population  recorded  numbered  about  300,000. 
But  as  no  women  or  children  are  mentioned  unless  they  held 
land,  we  cannot  say  what  the  total  population  was ; but  it 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  2,000,000.  Of  those  mentioned, 
only  about  12  per  cent,  are  called  freemen;  the  others 
are  villans,  cottars,  bordars  (these  two  classes  were  appar- 
ently much  the  same),  and  slaves.  These  latter  numbered 
about  25,000,  being  most  numerous  in  the  west,  and  rare  in 
the  east  of  the  country. 

But,  you  will  say,  Domesday  Book  shows  us  also  how 
many  cattle  there  were  on  each  manor.  Unfortunately, 
it  does  not.  The  Commissioners  asked  this;  but  when  the 
returns  were  made  up  into  Domesday  Book,  these  details 
were  given  only  for  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  (forming  the 
Small  Domesday).  From  the  other  counties,  probably  because 
the  book  would  have  been  too  vast,  they  were  omitted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  some  portions  of  the  North 
of  England  (Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  and  much  of  Lancashire)  no  entries  are  given ; 
this  district  was  still  lying  waste  because  of  the  merciless 
way  in  which  William  had  ravaged  it  after  a revolt  of  the 
people  years  before.  Strangely  enough,  London,  Winchester, 
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Bristol,  and  Tamworth  are  also  omitted;  probably  separate 
returns  existed  for  these.  But  practically  all  the  rest  of 
England  is  dealt  with,  though  we  read  concerning  one  manor, 
‘‘  No  one  came  to  give  evidence.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  this  was  so,  and  in  what  way  the  stern  King  re- 
minded the  people  of  that  spot  that  he  expected  obedience 
from  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  V 

LIFE  ON  A MANOR — I.  THE  DWELLINGS  AND  FIELDS 

Now  let  US  see  what  a manor  was,  and  how  the  people  there 
lived  and  worked.  A manor  was  a district  under  the  sway 
of  one  person,  who  was  known  as  the  lord,  lived  usually  in 
the  ‘‘manor-house,”  and,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  king, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  owner  of  the  whole  district.  A 
manor  might  include  more  than  one  village,  or  only  part  of 
a village;  but  we  will  suppose  we  are  looking  at  a manor 
comprising  one  village  and  the  land  cultivated  by  the 
villagers. 

This  village  we  shall  find  is  built  near  a stream,  on  which 
stands  the  mill.  Near  the  centre  is  the  manor-house,  with 
a plot  of  land  round  it,  enclosed  by  a hedge;  and  near  it  the 
church  and  churchyard,  also  enclosed.  The  manor-house 
is  a long,  low  building  of  stone  and  timber,  with  a yard  in 
front,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  granaries,  stables,  and  cattle- 
sheds.  Entering  the  house,  we  find  the  main  room  is  a long 
hall,  low  and  rather  dark.  The  walls  are  whitewashed,  and 
hung  with  tools  and  hunting  weapons.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  a layer  of  rushes,  none  too  clean.  Down  the  centre  of 
the  hall  runs  a long  trestle  table,  where  the  family  and  ser- 
vants take  their  meals.  But  if  the  lord  is  wealthy,  there 
will  be  a table  on  a raised  platform  at  one  end  for  himself 
and  his  family;  and  there  may^be  a second  room  at  the  end 
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of  the  hall  for  the  lord’s  family  and  his  guests.  This 
“‘solar  ” may  be  hung  with  tapestries,  and  even  boast  a 
carpet,  purchased  at  one  of  the  great  fairs.  Overhead  is 
the  great  sleeping-room,  divided  into  several  small  chambers 


a=-Church  and  churchyard.  c = Houses  of  the  villagers, 

h = Manor-house  and  its  close.  d = The  mill. 


by  partitions  of  wood.  Here  the  lord’s  family  and  the 
women  servants  sleep  on  rough  straw  mattresses;  the  male 
servants  must  be  content  with  the  rush  floor  of  the  hall,  or 
a straw  mattress  laid  there.  Underneath  the  hall  is  the 
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great  cellar;  here  is  stored  the  beer  (which  must  be  brewed 
frequently,  for  the  use  of  hops  is  unknown,  and  the  beer  will 
not  keep  long),  and  much  of  the  corn  and  other  provisions. 
The  manor-house  is  neither  luxurious  nor  comfortable,  but 
it  is  vastly  better  than  the  houses  of  the  villans,  which 
straggle  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  running  through  the 
village.  The  best  of  them  are  but  wooden  huts,  the  poorest 
mere  hovels  of  wicker  and  clay.  The  floor  is  the  trampled 
earth;  in  the  centre  burns  a fire  on  a clay  hearth;  and  as 
the  hut  has  no  chimney,  much  of  the  smoke  lingers  in  the 
room.  The  furniture  consists  of  a few  rude,  home-made 
tables  and  benches;  pictures,  books,  or  ornaments  may  be 
sought  in  vain.  Some  of  the  houses  boast  two  rooms,  but 
the  majority  have  but  one,  wherein  the  occupants  live  and 
sleep.  But  each  house  is  surrounded  by  a little  enclosed 
plot  of  land  cultivated  as  a garden.  Here  are  grown  such 
vegetables  as  onions  and  leeks,  mustard  and  peas.  There 
are  no  carrots  or  parsnips,  but  cabbages  may  possibly  be 
found. 

But  you  may  find  the  fields  more  interesting  even  than 
the  houses.  They  stretch  away  to  a great  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  village;  the  most  striking  thing  about  them  at 
first  sight  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  hedges.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  stream  runs  a strip  of  meadow-land,  fresh 
and  green;  this  is  carefully  fenced  in.  The  ploughed  land 
forms*  three  great  fields,  each  enclosed.  But  though  each 
field  may  measure  hundreds  of  acres,  there  are  no  hedges  to 
subdivide  it.  Looking  at  one  of  the  fields,  we  see  it  is  divided 
into  plots  all  nearly  the  same  size,  separated  by  strips  of 
unploughed  turf  called  ‘‘balks.” 

These  plots  are  usually  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  in  area. 
They  are  roughly  a furlong  in  length,  and  2 or  4 rods  wide. 
(The  terms  used  to  express  certain  measures  of  length  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  this  method  of  dividing 
these  open  fields.  The  “ furlong  ” may  have  been  “ furrow- 
long  ” — the  distance  an  ordinary  ox-team  could  draw  the 
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plough  without  stopping  to  rest;  while  the  “rod”  may 
originally  have  been  the  length  of  the  ox-goad  used  by  the 
driver.)  The  plots  do  not  all  run  in  the  same  direction, 
but  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  whole 
field  presents  a very  chequered  appearance.  Here  and  there 
may  be  seen  triangular  pieces  which  cannot  be  ploughed  into 


Fig.  5. — Plan  of  an  Open  Field. 

The  shaded  portions  represent  the  holding  of  a villan. 


strips  of  the  ordinary  size;  these  are  called  “ gores.”  Other 
terms  used  even  to-day  in  rural  districts,  such  as  “butts  ” 
and  “ headlands,”  date  from  this  early  period,  butts  being 
shorter  strips  meeting  or  butting-on  longer  strips  at  right 
angles,  while  the  headland  is  the  part  near  the  end  of  a set 
of  strips  on  which  the  ploughs  are  turned,  and  along  which 
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carts  may  be  driven.  Little  odd  corners  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  cultivate  were  known  as  “No  man’s  land,”  or 
“ Jack’s  land.” 

Now,  why  should  this  great  field  be  so  divided  into  strips 
of  nearly  the  same  size  ? Remember  what  has  been  said 
about  the  land  being  originally  divided  among  the  con- 
querors. If  there  were  at  the  time  of  division  twenty  men 
to  share  the  field,  and  this  had  been  marked  out  into 
twenty  equal  plots,  of  which  each  villager  had  taken  one, 
this  might  have  been  unjust;  for  some  parts  of  the  field 
would  be  much  more  fertile,  or  more  easily  cultivated  than 
others.  The  plot  of  one  villager,  for  instance,  might  be  low 
and  wet,  or  might  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  a hill,  while 
that  of  another  might  be  level  and  dry.  But  when  the  land 
was  divided  as  shown,  and  the  strips  were  allotted  singly 
so  that  each  man’s  land  was  scattered,  the  division  would 
be  much  more  just.  This  was  doubtless  the  reason  origin- 
ally, and  we  find  in  the  twelfth-century  manorial  fields,  at 
which  we  are  looking,  that  the  strips  are  still  scattered. 
In  the  field  shown,  one  man  may  hold  ten  or  even  twenty 
strips,  but  they  lie  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Looking  again  at  the  three  fields,  we  see  that  only 
two  appear  to  have  crops  growing ; the  third  is  covered  with 
the  stubble  of  last  year’s  crop,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are 
wandering  and  grazing  in  it.  The  people  of  the  village 
will  tell  us  that  it  is  ‘‘lying  fallow.”  In  the  first  field  wheat 
is  growing,  in  the  second  barley.  In  some  manors  we  should 
find  that  the  first  field  is  planted  partly  with  wheat  and 
partly  with  rye;  but  rye  bread  is  not  eaten  to  a great  extent. 
In  some  cases,  too,  the  second  field  may  have  a crop  of  oats 
or  beans  instead  of  barley.  But  we  shall  scarcely  ever  find 
that  all  three  fields  are  planted  in  the  same  year. 

These  crops  are  grown  on  the  fields  in  turn,  or,  as  a farmer 
would  say,  “in  rotation.”  The  complete  rotation,  calling 
the  fields.  A,  B,  and  C,  occupies  three  years,  and  runs  as 
follows:  In  the  first  year,  A is  planted  with  wheat  or  rye. 
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B with  barley,  oats,  or  pulse;  C lies  fallow.  The  next  year, 
A has  barley,  oats,  or  pulse;  B lies  fallow;  C has  wheat  or 
rye.  In  the  third  year  B is  planted  with  wheat  or  rye;  C is 
sown  with  barley,  oats,  or  pulse;  and  A lies  fallow.  Then 
the  course  of  rotation  begins  again.  This  may  be  seen  more 
clearly  by  means  of  a table : 


Year. 

Field  A. 

Field  B. 

Field  C. 

I St  year  . . 
2nd  year. . 
3rd  year  . . 

Wheat  or  rye. 
Barley,  oats,  pulse. 
Fallow. 

Barley,  oats,  pulse. 
Fallow. 

Wheat  or  rye. 

Fallow. 

Wheat  or  rye. 
Barley,  oats,  pulse. 

But  why  should  each  field  be  fallow  once  in  every  three 
years  ? It  was  necessary  because  a crop  of  corn  takes  a 
great  deal  of  plant-food  from  the  soil,  and  unless  this  is 
replaced  in  the  form  of  manure  or  the  land  is  allowed  to  rest, 
the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  and  will  yield  but  very  poor 
crops.  The  medieval  farmer  knew  this  quite  well;  but  he 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  best  way  to  manure  the  land, 
and  hence  he  allowed  it  to  rest.  The  modern  farmer  does 
better.  He  has  learnt  that  potatoes  or  “ roots  ” turnips, 
swedes,  or  mangels)  do  not  exhaust  the  land,  but  render  it 
more  suitable  for  grain;  and  so,  instead  of  leaving  a field 
fallow,  he  grows  these  crops  to  alternate  with  corn.  But 
in  manorial  days  roots  and  potatoes  were  unknown. 

If  we  observed  the  method  of  cultivation  of  a single  field 
more  closely  throughout  the  three  years,  we  should  see  that 
the  course  followed  was  this:  In  the  beginning  of  autumn 
the  field  that  had  been  lying  fallow  was  ploughed  and  sown 
with  wheat  (or  rye).  No  wheat  was  planted  in  spring,  as 
is  the  case  with  certain  varieties  to-day. 

This  wheat  grew  until  the  following  August,  when  it  was 
reaped.  Then  the  cattle  grazed  in  the  field  till  the  next 
spring,  when  the  land  was  ploughed  again  and  sown  with 
barley  (or  oats  or  pulse).  This  was  reaped  in  the  following 
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August,  and  then  the  land  lay  fallow  until  the  following 
summer,  when,  if  the  cultivator  were  a good  husbandman, 
he  ploughed  it  three  times  before  sowing  again.  If,  how- 
ever, he  were  slovenly,  he  would  miss  the  summer  ploughing, 
and  be  content  to  plough  once  in  the  autumn,  before  sowing 
wheat  again. 

I.  II.  III. 

Fallow.  Stubble.  Stubble. 


October 

Plough  and  sow 
wheat. 

— 

— 

March  . . 

— 

Plough  and  sow 
barley. 

— 

June  .. 

— 

— ■ 

Plough  twice. 

August 

Reap. 

Reap. 

— 

Stubble.  Stubble.  Fallow. 


But  when  we  have  looked  at  the  meadow  land  and  the 
arable  fields,  we  have  not  seen  all  the  manor.  Lying  beyond 
the  fields,  and  stretching  away  to  a considerable  distance, 
is  a tract  of  rough,  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  bushes,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  woods,  some 
of  which  are  quite  large.  This  district  is  the  waste,”  and, 
though  looking  wild  and  neglected,  is  very  useful  to  the 
villagers,  for  on  it  graze  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep; 
herds  of  swine  wander  through  the  woods  in  quest  of  acorns, 
while  geese  and  other  poultry  mingle  with  the  cattle.  From 
the  waste  and  woods,  moreover,  is  gathered  the  fuel  burnt 
by  the  villagers,  the  woods  yielding  a plentiful  supply  of 
logs,  while  from  the  waste  is  cut  turf,  which,  when  dried, 
is  used  for  fuel,  just  as  peat  is  used  at  the  present  time  in 
Ireland. 

Thus  each  part  of  the  manor  is  necessary  and  useful.  On 
the  great  fields  is  grown  the  corn,  the  meadow  supplies  hay 
for  the  winter,  the  waste  and  wood  afford  grazing-ground 
and  fuel. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

LIFE  ON  A MANOR — II.  THE  PEOPLE 

Now,  who  and  what  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  manor 
which  has  been  described  ? A manor  of  average  size 
would  have  a population  of  from  6o  to  lOO  people.  The 
first  in  rank  and  wealth  was,  of  course,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  had  to  do  homage  to  the  king  and  to  make  him  certain 
payments ; for  the  king  was  looked  upon  as  the  real  owner 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  When  the  lord  of  the  manor  died, 
his  son  had  to  pay  to  the  king  “ a relief  ” on  succeeding  to 
his  father’s  estates ; if  the  son  were  a child,  then  he  became 
a ^ ward  of  the  king,  and  the  estate  was  managed  by  the 
king’s  officials  until  the  heir  came  of  age.  Within  the 
manor  the  lord  was  in  some  respects  like  a king  himself. 
He  had  the  right  to  hold  a court  known  as  the  Court  Baron, 
where  all  transfers  of  land  within  the  manor  took  place, 
the  fees  going  to  the  lord.  In  many  cases  also  he  could  hold 
a court  to  try  offences,  the  culprits  being  usually  punished 
by  fines.  But  the  lord  was  not  an  absolute  judge  in  this 
court,  as  there  was  a sort  of  jury  formed  of  certain  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  manor,  who  pronounced  the  offenders 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  records  of  these  courts  are  known 
as  Court  Rolls,  and  are  very  interesting.  Here  are  a few 
entries  showing  some  of  the  offences  dealt  with  and  the 
punishments  decreed : 

“ Peter  of  the  Water  is  summoned  at  the  next  court  be- 
cause he  has  placed  a boundary  stone  (in  a wrong  place). 
J.  le  Frenshe  is  summoned  because  he  has  beaten  a woman 
in  his  fold.” 

John  Shad  is  in  mercy  [i.e.,  is  condemned]  for  a trespass 
by  his  cattle,  fine  3d.” 

“William  Garnet  has  brewed  and  broken  the  assize — 
2d.”  [i.e,y  he  brewed  ale  below  the  fixed  standard]. 
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Sabina  Tampun  in  mercy  because  she  has  taken  furze  in 
Howelotesfeld — pardoned  because  she  is  poor.” 

“ The  whole  village  are  charged  to  acknowledge  they  are 


Fig.  6.— a Solar. 


wrongdoers  because  they  have  maliciously  tied  together  the 
feet  of  the  lady’s  swine,  and  they  ask  for  a day  at  the  next 
court,  and  have  it.” 
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“ Ralph  the  Smith  has  made  a destruction  in  the  hedges — 
in  mercy.” 

“ Thomas  Ranger  complains  because  Richard  Younge  has 
encroached  on  a moor  between  them.  Let  inquisition  be 
made  by  neighbours.” 

“ Robert  Taylor  has  cut  down  an  elm  worth  6d.  without 
licence  of  any  of  the  lord  King’s  officers;  let  him  talk  with 
the  King’s  officer.” 

But  there  were  many  offences  which  could  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manorial  courts.  Murderers,  for  example,  and 
highway  robbers  could  be  tried  only  in  the  king’s  courts, 
before  a royal  justice.  Kings  like  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  or 
Edward  I.,  worked  steadily  to  lessen  the  powers  of  the  lords 
and  to  increase  their  own,  and  one  way  of  doing  this  was  to 
deprive  the  manorial  courts  wherever  possible  of  the  power 
to  try  certain  offences,  so  the  list  of  offences  against  the 
king’s  peace  was  constantly  extended.  Thus  manorial 
lords  never  became  so  powerful  and  so  independent  of  the 
king  in  England  as  they  did  on  the  Continent,  where  many 
of  the  nobles  were  far  more  powerful  than  their  sovereign. 
Yet  even  in  England  some  lords  had  a private  gallows  where 
they  could  hang  a thief  taken  in  the  commission  of  crime. 

Much  of  the  land  of  the  manor  was  kept  by  the  lord  in 
his  own  hands,  and  was  known  as  the  ‘‘  demesne.”  In  some 
cases  this  was  a half  or  even  three-fifths  of  the  whole ; but 
this  was  usually  composed  of  strips  scattered  through  the 
fields  and  mingled  with  those  held  by  the  villagers.  If  the 
lord  held  one  half,  then  every  alternate  strip  was  his ; and 
though  he  took  the  produce,  his  land  was  cultivated,  not 
by  paid  servants,  but  by  the  villans.  The  lord  also  had  a 
share  in  the  meadow  land,  but  the  number  of  animals  he 
could  turn  in  to  graze  there  was  limited,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  villans.  The  waste  and  wood  were  his,  though  the 
villagers  were  allowed  to  let  their  cattle  and  swine  wander 
there  to  obtain  food.  The  number  of  animals  each  villager 
could  turn  out  on  the  waste  was  limited,  but  the  lord  could 
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let  as  many  of  his  own  run  there  as  he  pleased.  For  being 
allowed  to  turn  out  their  swine  to  feed  in  the  woods,  the 
villans  made  to  the  lord  a payment  known  as  “ pannage 
this  might  be,  for  instance,  one  pig  in  every  ten.  The  lord 
had  many  other  rights  and  powers.  He  alone  had  a dove- 
cote, often  built  of  stone,  and  sometimes  containing  several 
hundred  pigeons.  These  birds  did  much  damage  some- 
times to  the  crops,  and  the  tenants  complained  bitterly. 
The  mill  was  his,  and  all  the  villans  had  to  grind  their  corn 
there,  a certain  part  of  it  being  paid  to  the  lord.  At  one 
place  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  the  mill  is  said  to  be 
worth  as  niuch  as  can  be  got.” 

Next  in  importance  to  the  lord  were  the  freemen,  of  whom 
in  most  manors  there  were  but  few.  These  paid  rent  in 
some  form  or  other  to  the  lord,  or  went  with  him,  if  neces- 
sary, to  join  the  king’s  army  in  time  of  war;  but  they  were 
'‘free”  because  the  lord  could  not  deprive  them  of  their 
land  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  If  he  injured  them  in  any 
way,  they  could  sue  him  in  the  king’s  courts;  they  could 
leave  the  manor  if  they  wished,  and  could  sell  their  land 
without  his  permission. 

The  priest  also  was  a freemen.  Anyone  who  entered  the 
Church,  even  if  he  had  been  a villan,  became  free.  The  parish 
priest  was  often  a person  of  humble  rank,  and  received  but 
a poor  livelihood  from  his  land  and  his  tithes ; but  many  of 
them  were  good  and  charitable  men.  One  is  described  by 
the  great  poet  Chaucer  in  his  " Canterbury  Tales  ” as  being — 

“ . . . Full  loath  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 

But  rather  wolde  he  given  out  of  doute 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  aboute 
Of  his  offringe  and  eke  of  his  substaunce, 

He  colde  in  litel  thing  have  sufficience. 

For  Christes  love  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  and  first  he  folwed  it  himselve." 

The  majority  of  the  people  on  the  manor  were  serfs.  They 
formed  two  classes,  villans  and  cottagers.  The  villan  was 
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a landholder,  the  usual  holding  being  a “ virgate,”  which 
was  about  30  acres,  and  four  such  virgates  formed  a hide 
this  would  consist  of  acre  or  half  acre  strips,  scattered 
through  the  three  arable  fields.  The  villan  also  had  a 
share  in  the  meadow  land,  and  could  turn  a limited  number 
of  cattle  out  to  graze  on  the  waste,  besides  being  allowed  to 
cut  turf  for  fuel,  and  to  take  wood  for  his  fences,  tools,  and 
fire;  but  all  these  privileges  were  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  lord.  He  could,  if  he  chose,  take  away  the  villan’s  land, 
and  the  king’s  courts  would  not  listen  to  the  villan’s  com- 
plaints. He  could  increase  the  villan’s  work  or  services  as 
much  as  he  chose,  and  could  take  away  his  cattle  or  poultry ; 
the  villan  could  not  sell  his  land,  nor  could  he  leave  the 
manor  without  permission.  Then,  you  will  say,  the  villan 
was  a slave.  But  this  is  not  correct;  for  a slave  is  his 
master’s  property  absolutely,  and  can  be  sold  or  even  slain. 
But  the  villan  could  not  be  slain  or  even  injured  in  his  body ; 
if  the  lord  did  so,  he  could  be  sued  and  punished.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  lord  could  ever  sell  him, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  possible.  Again,  you  must  re- 
member that  although  the  lord  had  the  power  to  act  very 
tyrannically,  yet  if  he  did  so  he  would  ultimately  be  the 
loser;  for  the  villans  who  were  treated  badly  would  at 
last  be  goaded  into  desperation  and  would  “ run,”  as  the 
Manorial  Rolls  describe  it.  That  is,  they  would  flee  from  the 
manor,  risking  imprisonment,  if  re-captured,  and  the  manor 
that  had  no  villans  to  cultivate  it  would  be  valueless  to  the 
lord.  So  in  most  cases,  although  he  could  not  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  the  lord  allowed  the  land  to  pass  from  father  to 
son,  and  the  payments  made  for  it  became  fixed  or  “ cus- 
tomary.” Now,  what  were  these  customary  payments 
made  by  the  villans  ? They  were  of  two  kinds : payments 
in  labour,  and  payments  in  produce,  or  even  money.  The 
villan  was  expected  to  work  two,  three,  or  even  four  days 
a week  on  his  lord’s  demesne,  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping, 

^ These  measures  varied  considerably.  Those  given  are  the  most  usual. 
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repairing  fences,  and  so  on.  But  beside  this  week  work, 
he  was  bound  to  work  a number  of  additional  days  during 
such  busy  times  as  harvest.  These  extra  days  were  known 
as  “ boon  ” or  love  days.  As  they  came  just  when  the 
villan  wanted  to  work  on  his  own  land,  there  could  have 
been  little  love  in  the  service ; and  no  doubt  it  was  to  remove 
discontent  that  on  these  days  the  lord  provided  food.  The 
other  payments  usually  took  the  form  of  swine,  fowls,  eggs, 
or  fish.  These  were  not  all  made  in  return  for  the  villan’s 
virgate  of  land.  If  he  wished  to  leave  the  manor,  he  made 
to  the  lord  in  return  for  the  latter’s  permission  a payment 
called  “chivage”;  if  his  daughter  wished  to  marry,  the 
villan  paid  the  lord  “ merchet.”  This  payment  was  hated 
by  the  villans,  who  spoke  of  it  as  “ buying  their  own  blood.” 
Nor  could  a villan’s  son  become  a priest  without  the  lord’s 
consent,  and  this,  too,  had  to  be  paid  for.  When  the  villan 
died,  his  son  or  widow,  in  order  to  retain  the  land,  paid  the 
lord  a “heriot,”  which  generally  took  the  form  of  the  best 
animal  they  possessed. 

You  will  see  how  carefully  all  these  duties  and  payments 
were  fixed  by  reading  the  following  extract  from  a Manorial 
Custom  Roll  of  Burton  in  the  year  1250 : 

“ Robert  Tac  holds  i virgate  of  land  and  pays  of  gavol 
[i.e.,  money  rent]  yearly  4®.  . . . and  a cock  and  hen  on 
St.  Martin’s  Day.  And  he  owes  to  be  at  his  lord’s  bedrip 
[i.e.,  boon  work]  for  2 days,  to  wit,  at  the  winter  bedrip 
with  as  many  oxen  as  he  has,  and  with  his  plough  and  horse 
if  he  have  one,  and  his  lord  shall  find  him  in  food,  bread, 
meat,  pottage,  and  beer.  And  he  owes  to  be  at  his  lord’s 
bedrip  in  Lent  for  one  day.  . . . And  he  owes  to  be  at  the 
lord’s  bedrip  in  summer  to  work  at  the  fallow  one  day  with 
his  plough,  if  he  have  one,  and  the  lord  shall  find  him  in 
bread  and  cheese.  And  he  owes  to  come  one  day  with  one 
man  to  weed  the  lord’s  corn,  and  after  that  he  shall  come 
every  day  after  Pentecost  with  one  man  until  the  lord’s 
corn  shall  be  weeded  except  feast  days  and  Saturdays  until 
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tlie  lord’s  field  shall  be  reaped.  And  he  shall  weed  daily 
till  terce  and  shall  have  nothing.  And  he  owes  to  come 
with  one  reaping  hook  to  reap  the  seven  meadows  of  the 
lord.  . . . And  he  and  his  fellows  shall  have  half  a measure 
of  corn  and  a ram  or  12^.  at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  i cheese. 
. . . And  he  owes  to  toss  the  said  meadows,  and  shall 
have  nothing,  and  if  he  ride  to  Niwetown  on  his  beast  to 
mow  the  meadows  there,  he  shall  give  his  beast  while  he  is 
mowing  of  the  grass  which  he  mows  for  fodder.  . . . Also 
he  owes  to  reap  every  day  from  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula^  to  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  except  feast  days  and 
Saturdays.  And  when  he  reaps  he  owes  to  reap  i acre  and 
have  nothing.  . . . And  when  he  collects  brushwood  he 
owes  to  collect  10  heaps  and  in  each  heap  10  armfuls.  And 
when  he  threshes  he  owes  to  thresh  a sixth  part  of  one 
measure  and  to  winnow  it  and  have  nothing.  And  he  owes 
to  thresh  i measure  of  corn  at  mow-thrash  and  to  have 
the  straw.  And  if  the  lord’s  court  shall  be  injured  by  wind 
or  tempest  he  shall  help  with  the  other  neighbours  to  put 
the  lord’s  buildings  in  good  repair.  . . . And  he  owes  the 
whole  year  to  carry  the  lord’s  corn  with  his  beast  ...  to 
Glastonbury  or  elsewhere  at  his  lord’s  will.  . . . Also  he 
owes  with  his  other  neighbours  to  cut  down  a trunk  once  a 
year  . . . and  prepare  it  for  firewood  against  the  lord’s 
coming.  And  he  ought  to  have  a log  at  Christmas  from  the 
lord’s  wood,  and  the  lord  to  find  him  in  food  on  Christmas 
Day,  to  wit,  bread,  cheese,  pottage  and  two  dishes  of  meat. 
And  he  shall  take  with  him  a plate,  mug,  and  napkin  if  he 
wishes  to  eat  off  a cloth,  and  he  shall  bring  a faggot  of  brush- 
wood to  cook  his  food,  unless  he  would  have  it  raw.  And 
if  he  have  a young  ox  calved,  he  can  sell  it  before  he  shall 
have  yoked  it,  but  after  he  has  yoked  it,  he  cannot  without 
permission  of  the  lord’s  bailiff.  And  if  he  have  a young 
male  foal,  he  can  sell  him  while  it  is  suckling,  but  not  at  all 
after  it  is  weaned.  And  if  he  have  porkers  he  can  sell  them 

^ August  I. 
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before  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin/  but  after  that 
day  not  at  all  unless  he  give  pannage  to  the  lord,  nor  can  he 
marry  his  daughter  to  any  except  upon  the  lord’s  land 
without  licence,  but  upon  the  lord’s  land,  well.  . . . Also 
he  owes  to  help  every  year  to  enclose  the  Holpulemede 
[evidently  one  of  the  meadows].  Also  he  owes  one  feast 
day  in  autumn  to  gather  nuts  in  the  lord’s  wood  for  the  use 
of  the  lord.  . . . And  the  said  Robert  and  every  tenant 
that  keeps  pigs,  shall  have  a sow  free  of  pannage.” 

The  cottars  or  cottagers  on  the  manor  were  those  serfs 
who  did  not  hold  so  much  land  as  the  villans.  Their  holdings 
were  seldom  more  than  5 acres,  and  often  less.  The  labour 
they  rendered  to  the  lord  was  consequently  much  less  than 
that  of  villans,  being  usually  but  one  day  each  week.  As 
their  holdings  were  not  large  enough  to  support  them,  they 
worked  part  of  their  time  for  the  lord,  or  the  more  pros- 
perous villans,  receiving  wages,  which  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury were  about  a penny  a day.  You  will  no  doubt  think 
this  very  little,  but  in  those  days  a sheep  or  a pig  could  be 
bought  for  a little  over  a shilling,  and  an  ox  for  ten  shillings. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LIFE  ON  THE  MANOR — III.  WORK  AND  PLAY 

The  manor  was  no  place  for  idlers.  Each  month  brought 
its  special  work  to  insure  that  the  land  should  yield  store 
for  the  year.  With  the  end  of  autumn  came  the  great 
ploughing  season.  Then  it  was  necessary  that  the  plough- 
men should  rise  early  to  tend  and  harness  their  teams. 
Much  of  the  ploughing  was  done  by  oxen,  and  if  the  land 
were  heavy,  as  many  as  eight  oxen  were  needed  to  draw  the 
clumsy  plough  along.  The  plough  was  generally  of  wood, 
home-made,  but  the  coulter  and  some  oth^F  parts  were  iron.. 
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This  had  to  be  bought,  and  was  very  expensive,  as  the  cost 
of  bringing  it  from  the  coast  was  very  heavy.  The  plough- 
ing was  shallow,  and  little  was  done  to  break  up  the  soil 
afterwards.  Then  came  the  sowing,  which  was  done  broad- 
cast, and  not  by  a drill,  as  is  the  case  to-day.  The  seed 
for  the  demesne  was  carefully  served  out  by  the  lord’s  bailiff 
or  steward,  and  the  reeve,  an  officer  elected  from  the  villans 
by  his  fellows,  must  see  that  the  work  was  well  done.  The 
sowing  finished,  there  was  abundant  employment  for  some 
in  caring  for  the  stalled  cattle,  and  in  killing  and  salting 
those  intended  for  food;  for  the  stock  of  hay  was  limited, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  all  the  animals  during  the 
winter  months.  Only  the  lord’s  household  could  obtain 
fresh  meat  then ; on  his  table  alone  appeared  pigeons,  kids. 


or  venison.  The  peasants  partook  of  salted  swine’s  flesh, 
salt  beef,  or  salt  fish ; and  many  of  the  dreadful  skin  diseases 
from  which  the  people  suffered  were  caused  by  the  excessive 
consumption  of  salted  or  unsound  meat  and  fish.  Leprosy, 
for  instance,  so  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  thought  to 
have  been  caused  mainly  by  food  unfit  for  consumption. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  lack  of  care  exercised  is 
afforded  by  the  decree  of  a Scottish  King,  who  ordered  that 
all  corrupt  fish  exposed  in  the  markets  should  be  seized  and 
given  to  the  lepers.  This  reminds  one  of  the  action  of  the 
famous  diarist,  Pepys,  who,  receiving  a present  of  stale 
venison,  sent  it  to  his  mother. 

During  the  winter  months,  also,  there  was  work  in 
gathering  wood  for  use  in  the  hall;  fences  must  be  repaired. 


Fig.  7. — Ploughing. 
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and  daily  in  the  barns  the  flail  of  the  thresher  swung.  Marl 
and  farmyard  manure  must  be  carted  to  the  fallow  fields 
and  spread.  With  spring  came  more  ploughing,  and  sowing 
of  the  spring  crops.  Hoeing  must  be  done,  and  the  flocks 
of  sheep  needed  careful  attention  from  the  shepherd.  The 
lord’s  vegetable  garden  provided  work  for  some,  and  build- 
ings needing  repair  could  not  be  neglected.  The  meadow 
land  must  then  be  securely  fenced  in,  and  each  man  who 
shared  in  the  hay-crop  had  to  erect  round  his  plot  the 
temporary  hurdles,  which  were  removed  when  the  hay  was 
gathered. 

Summer  brought  sheep-washing  and  shearing,  also 
ploughing  of  thedallow  field.  Haymaking  was  a busy  time. 


and  even  the  children  were  employed,  either  in  the  meadows 
or  in  minding  sheep  and  cattle.  But  the  busiest  time  of  all 
was  the  autumn.  Then  from  the  orchards  the  apples  and 
pears  were  gathered,  and  the  great  operations  of  harvest 
began.  The  men  worked  early  and  late  in  reaping;  they 
used  sickles,  but  did  not  reap  the  corn  close  to  the  ground, 
as  is  done  now.  They  were  content  to  cut  the  stalks  a foot 
or  1 8 inches  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  cut  in  a 
less  busy  time,  or  to  be  trampled  down  by  the  cattle  and 
form  manure.  The  crops  were  light  compared  with  those 
raised  to-day,  not  being  more  than  a third  of  the  present- 
day  yield.  This  was  due  to  the  shallow  ploughing,  poor 
hoeing,  and  lack  of  a proper  system  of  manuring. 

The  manor  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  its  own 
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supplies.  A bad  harvest  meant  hunger,  or  even  starvation 
during  the  ensuing  year,  for  there  were  no  foreign  supplies 
of  corn.  If  the  season  were  very  wet,  as  happened  in  1316, 
the  corn  rotted,  and  an  actual  famine  occurred.  In  that 
year  corn  was  sold  at  five  times  its  ordinary  price.  Much  of 
the  corn,  too,  was  of  poor  quality.  Since  those  days  careful 
farming  has  produced  not  only  far  heavier  crops,  but  much 
better  varieties.  An  even  greater  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  size  and  quality  of  stock.  The  ox  and  sheep 
of  medieval  England  would  look  very  small  and  thin  in 
comparison  with  the  giant  beasts  seen  in  the  stock  markets 
to-day.  The  ox  was  lean  and  scraggy,  its  carcass  weighing 
little  over  400  pounds;  to-day  bullocks  may  be  found 
weighing  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Sheep  also  were 
small  and  bony,  but  as  wool  was  very  valuable,  some  effort 
was  made  to  improve  the  breeds.  The  losses  from  murrain 
and  sheep-scab  were  very  heavy.  From  the  accounts  kept 
on  one  group  of  manors  during  the  years  1333-1336  we  find 
that  out  of  1,027  sheep,  336  died  from  disease. 

Apart  from  the  primitive  agricultural  methods,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  great  open  fields  did  not  yield  as  much 
as  might  have  been  the  case.  Villans  lost  a great  deal  of 
time  in  moving  to  and  fro  among  their  widely  scattered  strips 
of  land.  They  all  had  to  follow  the  same  course  of  work, 
and  the  more  skilful  and  enterprising,  who  might  have  been 
willing  to  try  experiments,  were  hampered  by  their  slower 
and  duller  neighbours.  Again,  a slovenly  worker  who 
allowed  his  land  to  be  overgrown  with  weeds  rendered  it 
impossible  for  those  who  had  land  near  him  to  keep  it  clean . 

The  work  of  the  villan  was  hard  and  his  food  was  coarse. 
Yet  he  had  recreations,  though  these,  too,  were  of  a simple 
and  sometimes  even  gross  nature.  Feasts  provided  by  the 
lord  at  the  close  of  harvest  were  times  of  merriment.  So, 
too,  at  Christmas  the  lord  often  provided  a great  feast  in  the 
hall,  where  food  and”  drink  in  abundance  was  served  to  the 
guests,  and  the  story,  song,  and  dance  were  prolonged  until 
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many  of  the  men  were  drunk.  Holy  days,  of  which  there 
were  a good  number,  were  times  of  relaxation.  Occasionally 
a travelling  juggler  or  wandering  minstrel 
came  to  arouse  the  wonder  and  interest  of 
the  villagers;  sometimes  they  listened  fur- 
tively to  those  who  whispered  discontent 
against  the  rulers. 

But  the  lives  of  the  villans  must  have  been 
laborious  and  monotonous.  In  a normal  year 
they  were  comparatively  sure  of  their  liveli- 
hood, and  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
was  less  than  to-day.  Yet  this  is  to  a large 
extent  outweighed  by  their  ignorance,  their 
limited  outlook,  and  the  difficulty  of  change. 

To  say  “ Once  . a villan,  always  a villan,” 
is  going  too  far,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  born  villan  to  become  any- 
thing else.  In  the  manor  he  was  born,  there 
he  toiled,  and  there  he  died,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him.  Of  them  might  truly  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Gray : 

**  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  GROWTH  OF  TOWNS 

Unlike  some  European  countries,  England  was  not  in  early 
times  a land  possessing  great  cities.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
built  many  towns  in  Britain,  but  these,  as  you  were  told  in 
Chapter  III.,  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  English. 
Domesday  Book  speaks  of  about  eighty  towns,  but  most  of 
these  were  very  small.  Even  an  important  place  like  York 
contained  only  1,600  houses.  London  was  even  then  the 
greatest  English  town,  but  as  Domesday  Book  gives  no 
description  of  it  we  cannot  say  much  concerning  its  size  or 
population. 

The  original  reasons  for  the  growth  of  a town,  or  the 
choice  of  its  site,  are  not  always  obvious  to-day,  but  that 
such  reasons  existed  is  clear.  Some  towns,  for  example, 
were  founded  because  their  site  was  a suitable  spot  in  which 
to  station  armed  troops.  Many  Roman  towns,  such  as 
Y ork,  Gloucester,  or  Wallingford,  began  in  this  way.  Others 
grew  up  round  the  walls  of  a monastery,  or  the  burial-place 
of  some  saint;  such  was  the  origin  of  Glasgow,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  Durham.  But  the  greatest  reason  which  led 
to  the  growth  of  a town  in  medieval  Europe  was  its  suita- 
bility as  a place  for  internal  or  external  trade.  To-day  the 
rapid  development  of  a town  is  usually  due  to  the  proximity 
of  coal,  iron,  or  other  important  mineral.  Such  has  been 
the  case  with  Barrow-in-Furness  and  Middlesbrough..  At 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  many  of  the  “ towns  ” 
differed  from  manorial  villages  only  in  size.  The  inhabitants 
were  still  largely  cultivators  of  the  soil,  tilling  the  fields  that 
lay  around  the  town.  In  the  days  of  King  Alfred  this  was 
the  case  even  with  London,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  us  that  the  king  camped  with  his  army  near  the  town 
in  order  to  enable  the  Londoners  to  reap  their  crops  undis- 
turbed by  the  Danes.  And  as  many  of  the  towns  had  begun 
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as  small  manorial  villages,  they  were  still  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  lord  on  whose  estate  they  were  built.  The 
inhabitants  either  had  to  render  him  all  the  dues  of  ordinary 
manorial  tenants,  or  they  had  agreed  to  pay  a fixed  sum 
yearly.  But  all  their  actions  could  be  controlled  by  him; 
they  had  to  attend  his  court,  he  appointed  their  officers,  made 
rules  for  their  trade,  and  levied  tolls.  As  the  towns  grew,  the 
townspeople  naturally  became  impatient  of  these  restraints. 
They  wished  to  choose  their  own  officials,  to  make  their  own 
by-laws,  to  be  judged  in  their  own  law  courts.  So  they  set 
themselves  to  obtain  these  privileges.  Some  succeeded 
much  earlier  than  others ; in  some  cases  there  were  two  towns 
quite  near  each  other,  one  of  which  obtained  rights  and 
privileges  for  which  its  neighbour  was  struggling  two  cen- 
turies later. 

The  process  was  easiest  where  the  town  stood  on  land 
which  was  held  by  the  king  himself.  The  king’s  officer, 
who  held  the  law  courts  and  collected  the  royal  dues,  was 
the  sheriff.  Some  of  these  sheriffs  were  very  tyrannical. 
At  Canterbury,  for  instance,  one  sheriff  destroyed  the  bridge 
across  the  river,  providing  instead  a ferryboat,  for  the  use 
of  which  he  charged  very  high  rates.  At  Cambridge  a 
sheriff  levied  a tax  for  the  purpose  of  building  a stone 
bridge,  but  having  obtained  money  sufficient  for  this,  con- 
structed only  a wooden  one. 

Such  conduct  made  towns  eager  to  free  themselves  from 
the  control  of  the  sheriff.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
from  the  king  a charter  giving  the  townsfolk  power  to  elect 
their  own  mayor  or  other  officials,  to  make  laws  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  town,  and  to  pay  their  taxes 
direct  to  the  Exchequer  instead  of  to  the  sheriff.  For  such 
a charter  a large  sum  had  usually  to  be  paid,  but  the  privi- 
leges and  liberties  obtained  in  return  were  well  worth  a 
sacrifice ; and  as  the  English  monarchs  were  usually  in  need 
of  money,  it  was  not  difficult  for  such  towns  to  obtain  free- 
dom. This  was  especially  the  case  during  the  reign  of  such 
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a monarch  as  Richard  L,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  raise  money  for 
his  crusade,  said  he  would  have  sold  London  itself  if  he  could 
have  found  a purchaser. 

Here  is  an  example  of  such  a town  charter: 

‘‘Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Lord 
of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  counts,  barons,  justices,  viscounts, 
sheriffs  and  all  his  faithful  servants.  Greeting.  Know  all  of 
you  that  we  have  granted  and  by  this  charter  confirmed  to 
our  town  of  Caerwys  in  Wales  that  it  shall  be  a free  town, 
that  the  men  inhabiting  this  town  shall  be  free  burgesses, 
that  they  shall  have  a merchant  gild,  with  all  the  liberties 
belonging  to  a free  town,  that  is  to  say,  such  liberties  as  the 
men  of  Aberconway  and  other  free  towns  in  Wales  have. 
These  are  the  Witnesses.  ...”  (A  list  of  names  follows.) 

If  their  first  charter  did  not  give  all  the  powers  the  citizens 
wished,  they  awaited  a favourable  opportunity  and  obtained 
a further  grant.  At  Norwich,  for  instance,  events  took  this 
course:  In  1194,  for  a payment  of  200  marks  Richard  I. 
granted  the  townsfolk  a charter  allowing  them  to  elect  their 
own  provost  and  to  pay  a fixed  sum  yearly  to  the  Exchequer. 
(This  sum  was  known  as  the  “ ferm,”  or  “ farm.”)  In  1223 
they  obtained  from  Henry  III.  another  charter  completely 
freeing  them  from  the  control  of  the  sheriff.  But  the  men  of 
Norwich  were  still  unsatisfied,  for  part  of  the  land  of  the 
town  was  held  by  the  occupants  of  a neighbouring  castle, 
and  for  this  nothing  was  paid  to  the  upkeep  of  the  town. 
So  in  1229  the  king  was  persuaded  to  grant  another  charter 
ordering  all  who  shared  in  the  town’s  privileges  to  pay  “ scot 
and  lot  ” — ix,,  their  share  of  the  town  taxes.  The  people 
of  the  castle  were  unwilling  to  obey  this  order,  whereupon 
the  king  ordered  the  sheriff  to  collect  the  proper  sum  due 
from  them,  and  to  pay  it  to  the  officials  of  the  town.  In 
1253  Norwich  was  allowed,  for  its  better  defence,  to  enclose 
the  walls  with  a ditch.  In  1305  the  citizens  paid  a handsome 
sum  to  their  sovereign  for  the  right  to  be  tried  only  in  the 
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city  courts;  and  finally  in  1403,  for  a large  sum,  they 
obtained  a comprehensive  charter  giving  them  very  exten- 
sive liberties.  But  where  a town  had  grown  up  on  the 
estates  of  some  nobleman  liberties  were  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  worse  still  was  the  case  of  a town  built  on 
Church  estates.  For  bishops  andj  abbots, j though  not  as  a 
rule  harsh  landlords,  were  very  unwilling  to  grant  their 
towns  the  right  of  self-government.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Coventry,  Dunstable,  and  St.  Albans,  there  were  fierce 
quarrels  leading  to  riot  and  bloodshed.  At  Lynn  in  1377 
the  townspeople  stoned  their  bishop  out  of  the  town,  for 
which  the  King’s  Council  fined  the  town  heavily;  here  the 
citizens  did  not  gain  the  right  to  hold  their  own  courts  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  Dunstable  on  one  occasion  the 
quarrel  between  citizens  and  bishop  was  so  fierce  that  the 
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Fig.  10. — Charter  of  the  City  of  London  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror. 


latter  solemnly  “ cursed  ” the  townspeople,  who  protested 
in  return  that  they  preferred  to  risk  eternal  punishment 
rather  than  remain  destitute  of  libetties. 

When  a town  had  become  a “ free  city  ” the  governing 
officers  (mayor,  provost,  or  bailiffs)  were  elected  by  those 
who  were  in  “ scot  and  lot  ” — that  is,  those  who  paid  their 
share  tov/ards  the  town  expenses,  these  being  as  a rule  those 
holding  land.  One  of  the  privileges  a town  coveted  most 
was  the  right  to  have  a mei'chant  gild.  These  gilds  were  so 
important  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  that  you 
must  know  something  concerning  them.  A merchant  gild 
was  an  association,  formed  of  all  the  merchants  of  the  town, 
which  made  rules  for  the  conduct  of  trade  in  that  place,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  trade  entirely  in  its  own  hands,  so  that 
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strangers  should  profit  as  little  as  possible.  For  traders  then 
hated  “ foreigners,”  whether  these  came  from  another 
country  or  were  simply  merchants  from  another  town, 
i But  who  were  the  merchants  ? To-day  the  word  “ mer- 
chant ” means  one  who  buys  and  sells  large  quantities — a 
wholesale  dealer.  But  the  twelfth-century  merchant  was  in 
most  cases  a retail  dealer,  one  whom  to-day  we  should  call 
a small  shopkeeper.  Nor  was  he  simply  a salesman,  for  in 
many  cases  he  had  made  the  articles  he  sold.  The  gild  met 
twice  a year,  or  oftener,  and  elected  officers,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  sometimes  called  the  alderman.  Rules  were 
made  by  the  gild,  and  all  swore  to  uphold  them.  A fee  for 
entrance  was  charged  except  to  the  eldest  son  of  a gildsman ; 
women  were  sometimes  admitted,  and  even  strangers  on 
payment  of  a much  higher  fee.  The  rules  of  the  gild  were 
intended — (i)  to  keep  trade  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  the  gild  members;  (2)  to  secure  equal  opportunities  for 
all  within  the  gild.  Thus  its  aims  were  both  selfish  and 
unselfish,  and  show  clearly  the  dislike  for  “ foreigners,”  and 
at  the  same  time  the  hatred  for  those  who  would  monopolise 
supplies.  Illustrations  of  these  ideas  are  given  in  the  rules 
of  the  Southampton  Merchant  Gild.  Here  no  one  but  a 
gildsman  could  trade  in  honey,  cloth,  oil,  herrings,  fat, 
hides,  or  millstones;  no  gildsman  could  be  a partner  of  an 
outsider;  no  goods  whatever  could  bebought  by  non-gildsmen 
if  gildsmen  wished  to  buy  them ; a gildsman  was  compelled  to 
share  his  purchases  with  another  gildsman,  if  the  latter 
wished,  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  had  been  bought. 

Other  customs  of  the  gild  show  how  profitable  it  was  for  a 
merchant  to  be  a member.  If  he  fell  sick  or  into  poverty, 
the  gild  helped  him;  and  if  he  were  imprisoned  in  a strange 
town  (as  happened  not  infrequently),  the  officers  of  the  gild 
came  to  procure  his  release.  The  gilds  also  occasionally 
bestowed  food  and  drink  on  the  poor  of  their  city. 

We  read  of  these  gilds  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  they  increased 
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to  such  an  extent  that  over  a hundred  English  towns 
possessed  a gild ; but  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  declined 
rapidly,  their  place  being  taken  to  some  extent  by  craft 
gilds.  One  merchant  gild  still  survives,  but  in  name  only, 
at  Preston. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  GROWTH  OF  TOWNS — II.  CRAFT  GILDS  AND  SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 

Merchant  gilds  were  not  the  only  gilds  to  be  found  in 
England  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a strong  ten- 
dencj^  for  people  to  join  together  in  associations  for  mutual 
help  and  protection.  Thus,  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest there  existed  ''  frith  gilds,''  formed  usually  by  people 
dwelling  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town,  to  keep  order 
and  prevent  crime.  So  also  religious  and  charitable  people 
formed  religious  gilds,  or  fraternities,  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  alms  or  encouraging  religious  services.  The 
strength  of  this  tendency  to  unite  is  seen  long  after  the 
formation  of  merchant  gilds,  in  the  appearance  of  craft 
gilds.  The  members  of  these  were,  as  in  the  merchant  gilds, 
small  traders  and  craftsmen;  but  while  the  merchant  gild 
included  all  the  traders  of  a town,  a craft  gild  included  only 
those  working  in,  and  selling,  some  particular  article.  For 
example,  there  were  in  London  the  gilds  of  the  Weavers, 
Cordwainers  leatherworkers).  Fishmongers,  Pepperers, 
Spurriers,  Pointmakers,  Waxchandlers,  Swordmakers, 
Hatters,  Tailors,  Butchers,  Goldsmiths,  Armourers,  Cutlers, 
Whittawyers,  Glovers,  Bowyers,  Haberdashers,  and  so  on, 
the  number  reaching  more  than  one  hundred. 

It  was  natural  that  these  craft  gilds  should  arise,  as  the 
order  in  which  men  form  associations  runs  something  like 
this:  First,  the  group  of  kinsmen,  where  the  tie  is  one  of 
blood;  then,  as  families  become  scattered,  associations  of 
neighbours;  then  associations  of  townspeople  following  much 
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the  same  occupation  {e.g.,  the  merchant  gilds) ; then,  as  the 
numbers  grow,  and  the  occupations  or  crafts  become  more 
separate,  arises  the  association  limited  to  those  who  follow 
the  same  craft — that  is,  the  craft  gild  appears. 

But  some  have  thought  that  this  was  not  a natural  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  craft  gilds  had  a different  origin. 
They  tell  us  that  the  merchant  gilds  became  rich  and  tyran- 
nical, until  the  workers  of  lower  rank  rose  against  their 
oppression,  and,  by  forming  associations  of  their  own, 
secured  for  themselves  liberties  and  privileges.  There  is 
very  little  evidence  to  support  this  view,  although  such  was 
the  case  on  the  Continent.  But  in  England  there  was  little 
jealousy  between  the  merchant  and  craft  gilds;  the  craft 
gilds  rose  because  the  merchant  gild  was  no  longer  sufficient, 
and  as  they  grew  the  merchant  gilds  died  out. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  a craft  gild  were  master 
craftsmen — that  is,  those  who  did  not  work  for  a master, 
but  who  themselves  bought  the  raw  material,  made  their 
goods,  and  sold  these  to  their  customers.  Such  a master 
craftsman  as  a rule  employed  one  or  two  young  men  who 
had  learnt  their  trade  there,  and  were  now  gaining  more 
experience.  These  w'ere  called  journeymen;  in  addition  to 
these,  he  had  an  apprentice,  perhaps  two  or  three.  An 
apprentice  was  a lad  who  lived  in  his  master’s  house,  and 
served  him  in  order  to  learn  his  trade,  receiving  no  wages,  or 
very  little.  When  the  system  of  apprenticeship  began  we 
cannot  say;  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  becoming 
a settled  rule  that  no  one  could  be  a master  craftsman  who 
had  not  been  apprenticed,  and  the  usual  term  was  for  seven 
years.  When  a boy  was  to  be  apprenticed,  an  agreement 
was  drawn  up  in  which  the  boy  promised  to  serve  his  master 
faithfully,  and  to  keep  from  alehouses  and  other  scenes  of 
riot,  while  the  master  on  his  part  promised  to  teach  him 
his  trade.  Two  copies  of  this  document  were  made,  each 
party  receiving  one,  and  these  were  called  the  indentures. 
When  the  apprentice  had  served  his  term  he  became  a 
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journeyman,  receiving  wages;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  suffi- 
cient money  he  set  up  a shop,  becoming  in  his  turn  a master 
man. 

The  journeymen  and  even  the  apprentices  may  have  been 
admitted  into  the  gilds,  but  if  so,  they  had  very  little  influ- 
ence. The  gilds  were  controlled  by  the  masters,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  w'hen  the  journeymen  had  increased  in 
numbers,  they  made  efforts  to  set  up  gilds  of  their  own,  but 
w'ith  little  success. 

The  earliest  craft  gilds  of  which  we  read  were  those  of 
bakers  and  weavers.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life  are  food  and  clothing.  We  know  there 
was  a weavers’  gild  in  London  as  early  as  1130.  But  craft 
gilds  were  rather  rare  until  the  next  century,  when  they 
increased  very  rapidly;  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  ex- 
isted in  every  town  and  in  practically  every  trade.  In  fact. 
Parliament  in  1363  ordered  every  artisan  who  was  not  en- 
rolled in  a craft  gild  to  join  one.  By  that  time  kings  and 
Parliaments  were  well  disposed  towards  the  crafts,  but  it 
was  not  so  at  first.  Many  of  the  earlier  ones  were  formed 
without  royal  permission,  and  for  this  were  heavily  fined. 
But  kings  like  Edward  I.  saw  that  the  gilds  might  be  useful 
in  keeping  order  in  industry.  Monarchs  believed  it  their 
duty  to  regulate  all  trade  and  industry;  and  to  do  so  they 
often  gave  the  governing  councils  of  the  towns  power  to 
fix  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour.  This  regulation 
could  be  carried  out  easily  by  means  of  the  gild;  and  some 
gilds  were  actually  formed  by  order  of  the  town  magistrates, 
mainly  for  this  purpose. 

Like  the  merchant  gild,  the  craft  gild  met  periodically 
and  elected  its  officers,  who  had  usually  to  be  approved  by 
the  town  officials.  At  these  meetings  rules  for  regulating 
the  craft  were  drawn  up,  and  the  meeting  often  terminated 
with  a joyous  banquet.  Jhe  rules  were  very  precise,  but 
varied  according  to  the  trade.  Some  rules  were  common 
to  most  gilds.  No  man,  for  example,  was  to  work  at  any  but 
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his  own  craft;  the  d3^er  must  not  weave;  the  cordwainer 
working  in  new  leather  must  not  repair  shoes,  for  that  was 
the  work  of  the  cobbler;  and  so  on.  Night-work  was  for- 
bidden, not  necessarily  because  they  believed  in  a short 
working  day,  but  because  the  lights  used  then  were  so  poor 
that  the  work  was  bound  to  be  faulty.  In  some  cases  men 
were  forbidden  to  employ  women  not  of  their  own  family; 
and  strict  rules  were  laid  down  regarding  the  quality  of  work. 
The  wardens  of  the  gild  went  round  periodically  and  in- 
spected work  that  was  being  done,  and  the  person  whose 
work  was  ''  scamped  ’’  was  often  severely  dealt  with.  He 
might  be  lined,  or,  worse  still,  placed  for  some  hours  in  the 
pillory;  for  repeated  offences  he  could  be  expelled  from  the 
gild  and  prevented  from  following  his  occupation  in  that 
town. 

Thus  the  craft  gild  was,  in  one  sense,  a police  system ; but 
it  was  also  a charitable  body.  Each  gild  had  a ''  common 
box/'  or  fund  which  was  formed  of  contributions  from  the 
members,  and  from  this  fund  any  member  who  was  sick  or 
in  great  poverty  was  relieved.  The  gild  members  saw  that 
any  dead  brother  was  decently  buried,  and  paid  for  Masses 
for  his  soul.  Later  the  gilds  founded  almshouses  and 
orphanages.  Nor  did  they  ignore  pleasure,  for  sometimes 
the  members  gathered  to  perform  some  pageant,  and  their 
feasts  were  always  occasions  of  great  rejoicing. 

But  sometimes  between  gilds  feuds  existed,  and  meetings 
led  to  quarrels,  riots,  and  even  bloodshed.  In  1378  the 
London  Goldsmiths  and  Pepperers  fought  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard;  the  Skinners  and  Fishmongers  quarrelled  and 
fought  more  than  once  ; and  in  1440  a fierce  dispute  between 
the  Tailors  and  the  Drapers  concerning  the  election  of  a 
mayor  ended  in  bloodshed. 

As  time  went  on,  the  craft  gilds  began  to  become  narrower 
in  their  views,  trying  to  restrict  entries  in  order  to  benefit 
existing  members;  within  the  associations,  too,  changes 
occurred.  It  became  a custom  for  all  who  attended  the 
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Fig.  II. — Hall  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  St.  Botolph’s 
Parish,  Aldersgate,  as  remaining  in  February,  1790. 

(From  an  old  engravi ng.) 
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great  ceremonies  to  wear  a costly  livery,  which  only  the 
wealthier  members  could  afford,  and  consequently  the 
management  of  the  gilds  passed  into  the  hands  of  these 
liverymen.  The  name  “ craft  ” died  out,  being  succeeded 
by  the  term  “ livery  company.”  In  London  new  companies, 
such  as  those  of  the  Vintners  and  Drapers,  were  formed, 
composed  largely  of  wealthy  men ; and  certain  companies 
obtaining  a position  superior  to  that  of  others  became  known 
as  the  Great  Companies.  The  twelve  Great  Companies  of 
London  were  the  Mercers,  Fishmongers,  Drapers,  Grocers, 
Goldsmiths,  Clothworkers,  Skinners,  Merchant  Tailors, 
Haberdashers,  Salters,  Vintners,  and  Ironmongers.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  gilds  were  already  rapidly  declining, 
and  though  they  existed  nominally  much  longer,  they  had 
practically  no  influence  on  industry.  But  in  London  some 
of  the  Great  Companies  still  exist;  they  no  longer  control 
industry,  but  have  large  incomes  derived  from  endowments, 
and  these  they  devote  mainly  to  charitable  purposes  and 
to  benefit  education. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  medieval  town,  let  us 
glance  at  the  town  itself.  Cities  were  still  surrounded  by 
walls;  the  gates  were  closed  nightly,  and  the  inhabitants 
kept  “ watch  and  ward  ” to  insure  order  and  quietness. 
The  houses  were  mainly  of  wood,  with  projecting  upper 
stories;  the  rooms  were  low  and  dark,  the  streets  narrow, 
unpaved  and  unlit,  strewn  with  refuse,  and  having  running 
gutters  down  the  middle.  Disease  lurked  in  the  foul  alleys, 
and  a fire,  once  begun,  often  raged  furiously  until  it  spent 
itself  for  lack  of  material  to  consume. 

Outside  the  walls  and  the  town  itself  arose  collections  of 
hovels  forming  vile  slums,  where  dwelt  beggars,  runaway 
serfs,  lepers,  and  other  outcasts  whom  the  townspeople  were 
unwilling  to  admit  within  their  walls.  The  evil  and  wretch- 
edness prevailing  in  such  districts  is  almost  indescribable, 
yet  it  was  to  these  places  that  the  Friars  betook  themselves 
when  they  appeared  in  England  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
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tury;  and  in  all  our  history  there  is  no  finer  story  than  that 
of  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  men,  who  lived  on  such  alms  as 
they  received,  dwelt  among  outcasts  and  criminals,  and 
cheerfully  braved  contagion  and  death  that  they  might  tend 
the  sick,  reform  the  sinner,  and,  by  alleviating  human 
misery  and  sin,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ. 

However,  one  must  remember  that,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, the  medieval  town  was  the  centre  of  progress.  Towns 
resisted  the  oppression  of  manorial  lords  and  the  exactions 
of  tyrannical  sovereigns.  The  citizens  of  London  joined 
with  the  barons  to  force  from  John  the  Great  Charter;  they 
backed  up  Simon  de  Montfort  in  his  opposition  to  the  mis- 
government  of  Henry  III. ; in  later  days  they  stoutly  upheld 
Parliament  against  the  Stuarts.  The  fourteenth-century 
burgesses,  as  they  attended  the  deliberations  in  the  Town 
Chamber,  or  went  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king, 
or  gathered  at  the  sound  of  the  bells  to  assist  in  their  town’s 
defence,  felt  for  their  native  city  a pride  and  a desire  for  its 
welfare  and  good  government  that  we  to-day  might  well 
emulate. 

CHAPTER  X 

MONEY  AND  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  COINAGE 

No  doubt  if  you  were  asked,  “ What  is  money  ?”  you  would 
smile  at  such  an  absurd  question,  and  answer,  " Money 
means  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.”  But  your  questioner 
would  reply:  ” That  cannot  be  correct,  for  in  France  or 
Germany  no  one  speaks  of  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence.” 
“ Oh,”  you  would  exclaim,  ” what  I meant  was  that  money 
is  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  made  into  coins.”  Even  this 
answer  would  not  be  correct,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
people  use,  or  have  used,  money  made  of  neither  of  these 
things. 

Imagine  a little  settlement  of  savages  where  each  mart 
prod.iiQes  everything  he  peed.5~CQrP)  flesh,  weapons,  and 
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clothing.  These  people  have  no  need  whatever  for  money, 
which  would  be  useless  to  them.  But  let  us  suppose  one 
person,  whom  we  will  call  A,  has  more  pigs  than  he  needs, 
but  not  enough  wheat;  what  can  he  do  ? He  must  find 
some  other  man  (B)  who  has  too  much  wheat  and  not  enough 
pigs,  and  the  two  men  can  exchange  their  goods,  A giving 
some  of  his  pigs  for  B's  surplus  wheat.  Now,  these  people 
have  begun  to  trade,  and  such  trade,  where  they  exchange 
the  actual  goods,  is  called  barter.'' 

But  after  a while,  when  more  exchanging  is  done,  barter 
will  be  found  to  be  very  awkward  and  troublesome.  A, 
who  wants  wheat  and  wishes  to  dispose  of  pigs,  may  meet 
B,  who  wants  pigs,  but  has  only  hunting-dogs  to  offer  in 
exchange,  while  C wants  hunting-dogs,  but  proffers  skins  in 
exchange,  which  are  of  use  neither  to  A nor  B.  This  state 
of  things  will  prove  so  troublesome  that  at  last  the  tribe 
will  fix  upon  some  article  which  everyone  values,  and  will 
use  that  article  in  trading.  Suppose,  for  example,  they 
decide  to  use  certain  rare  shells;  then  C can  offer  some  of 
these  to  B in  return  for  his  dogs,  and  B in  return  for  these 
shells  can  get  pigs  from  A.  But  why  should  A be  content 
to  receive  these  shells,  since  he  wanted  wheat  ? He  does  so 
because  he  knows  that  the  first  person  whom  he  meets  with 
wheat  to  sell  will  part  with  it  and  take  shells  as  payment. 
This  will  go  on  throughout  the  whole  tribe;  trading  will  be 
carried  on.  much  more  easily  than  before,  because  everyone 
ps  willing  to  take  this  selected  article  in  return  for  goods. 
This  article  would  be  the  money  ''  of  the  tribe. 

Thus  almost  any  article  might  be  used  as  money,  provided 
fhat  everyone  concerned  was  willing  to  take  it  in  return  for 
his  productions;  and  many  a strange  article  has  been  used, 
in  different  lands  and  at  various  times,  as  a medium  of 
exchange  " or  money.  The  people  of  Abyssinia  at  one  time 
used  salt;  early  settlers  in  America  used  tobacco;  shells 
have  been  used  as  money  by  many  South  Sea  tribes ; other 
nations,  such  as  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  msed  cattle.  But 
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most  races  that  ha\e  become  really  civilized  have  used  gold, 
silver,  or  copper,  and  especially  gold  and  silver.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this:  First,  these  metals  are  scarce.  This 
is.  an  important  point,  for  if  they  were  very  plentiful,  one 
would  need  to  give  a great  deal  of  gold  or  silver  for  a little 
food  or  clothing,  and  it  would  be  troublesome  to  carry  as 
much  as  would  be  needed.  Gold  is  more  precious  than 
silver,  because  it  is  far  more  scarce.  Secondly,  these  metals 
are  easily  made  into  coins,  yet  are  not  so  soft  that  the  coins 
wear  away  quickly.  A sovereign,  for  instance,  usually 
circulates  for  about  twenty-five  years  before  it  has  become  so 
light  that  it  is  withdrawn  from  use.  Again,  the  amount  of 
gold  or  silver  obtained  yearly  does  not  vary  to  a very  great 
extent,  which  is  another  reason  for  its  use  (see  Chapter 
XXVII.) . 

Coins  of  gold  or  silver  have  been  made  in  our  country  from 
very  early  times,  though  money  was  not  greatly  used  till  after 
the  Norman  Conquest;  and  even  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries  many  rents  and  services  were  paid  in 
produce  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  Saxon  coins 
were  of  silver,  though  Off  a.  King  of  Mercia  (a.d.  757-796), 
is  said  to  have  issued  gold  coins.  But  these  ceased  to  be 
made,  and  no  king  attempted  to  institute  a gold  coinage 
until  Henry  III.  issued  gold  coins  worth  thirty  of  the  ordinary 
silver  pennies;  this  attempt  also  was  a failure,  for  these 
coins  soon  ceased  to  be  struck,  probably  because  they  were 
so  little  used.  But  during  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  gold 
coins  called  florins,  and  later  gold  nobles  (worth  six  shillings 
and  eightpence),  were  made  in  the  mints,  and  from  that 
time  England  has  always  had  a gold  coinage.  Sovereigns 
were  first  issued  by  Henry  VII.,  and  half-sovereigns  by 
Henry  VIII.  Long  before  Tudor  times  we  read  in  Manorial 
Accounts  and  other  records  of  £ s.  d.,  but  the  pounds  and 
shillings  were  only  terms  used  in  reckoning;  these  coins  were 
not  actually  made.  Until  the  gold  coins  of  Edward  III. 
were  issued,  the  only  coins  in  use  in  England  from  the  daj^s 
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of  Off  a were  silver  pennies.  These  were  much  smaller  than 
our  modern  bronze  penny,  and  much  more  could  be  pur- 
chased with  them.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  Book,  for 
instance,  an  ox  could  be  bought  for  thirty  pence. 

Now,  when  trade  began  to  increase,  the  question  of  the 
coinage — that  is,  the  proper  manufacture  of  coins — caused 
the  English  kings  much  trouble  and  worry.  For  if  money 
is  to  be  of  much  use  to  traders,  the  coins  must  be  well  made, 
of  nearly  the  same  size  and  weight,  and  must  contain  the 
proper  amount  of  silver  or  gold,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  this 
is  not  so,  traders  will  refuse  to  take  them.  You  know  that 
to-day  money  is  made  only  at  the  Government  factory,  the 
Mint.  A ''  coiner,''  or  person  attempting  to  make  base 
money,  receives  severe  punishment  if  detected.  It  was 
much  more  difficult  to  get  well-made  coins  in  early  times  than 
it  is  to-day ; now  they  are  made  by  splendid  machines,  which 
turn  them  out  almost  exactly  the  same  size  and  weight, 
with  milled  " edges,  which  it  is  impossible  to  clip  without 
detection.  But  matters  were  very  different  before  the  in- 
vention of  such  machinery,  as  is  shown  by  a description  of 
the  method  of  coinage  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
silver  was  cast  into  square  bars;  these  were  softened,  and 
with  a pair  of  shears  the  moneyer  cut  off  small  slices. 
These  he  held  with  a tongs,  and  hammered  till  they  were  as 
nearly  round  as  he  could  make  them;  then,  fixing  the  disc 
of  metal  into  a wooden  die,  he  placed  another  die  above  it 
and  hammered  this,  to  stamp  upon  the  metal  the  portrait 
and  name  of  the  monarch.  It  is  clear  that  coins  so  made 
were  of  neither  the  same  size  nor  weight;  and  as  they  had 
no  milled  edge,  dishonest  traders  frequently  clipped  them, 
until  they  were  so  light  that  they  could  no  longer  be  used  in 
trade. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  there  were  many  mints,  and 
though  all ''  moneyers  " were  responsible  to  the  king,  proper 
oversight  of  them  all  was  difficult  to  exercise.  In  the  reign 
of  Rufus  there  were  nearly  fifty  mints,  and  as  all  the  dies 
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used  were  slightly  different,  the  coins  varied.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  so  many  mints  was  the  great  difficulty 
which  would  have  been  experienced  in  conveying  stores  of 
coin  from  a central  mint  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  English  sovereigns  before  Henry  VIII.  deserve  much 
praise  for  the  care  they  bestowed  on  the  coinage;  and  to 
maintain  its  purity  they  steadily  lessened  the  number  of 
mints.  By  the  time  Richard  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the 
number  had  been  reduced  to  four. 

Sometimes  when  moneyers  issued  bad  coins  stern  measures 
were  taken  to  impress  upon  them  their  duty.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  the  year  1125: 
In  this  year  sent  the  King  Henry  and  commanded  that 
all  the  moneyers  that  were  in  England  should  be  m.utilated ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  bade  them  come  to  Winchester, 
and  then  they  were  taken  one  by  one,  and  the  right  hand  of 
each  was  smitten  off.  And  this  was  great  justice,  for  they 
had  undone  the  land  with  the  great  amount  of  base  money.'' 

This  may  seem  cruel,  but  the  offence  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  was  very  serious;  without  good  money  no  land 
can  have  flourishing  trade. 

CHAPTER  XI 

TAXES  AND  THEIR  PAYMENT 

If  your  father  keeps  a dog,  you  will  know  that  each  year  he 
has  to  obtain  a licence  allowing  him  to  do  so,  and  for  this 
he  has  to  pay  a small  sum ; a person  owning  a motor-car  has 
to  pay  yearly  for  a licence;  a merchant  importing  tea  or 
tobacco  has  to  pay  a certain  sum  known  as  ''  the  duty  " on 
all  he  imports;  anyone  in  receipt  of  an  income  above  £160 
must  pay  ''  Income  Tax."  These  are  but  a few  of  the  many 
taxes  levied  in  England  to-day.  To  whom  is  alEthis  paid, 
and  for  what  purposes  ? Laws  compelling  payment  of 
these  taxes  have  been  made  by  Parliament,  and  the  money 
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is  used  by  those  who  govern  England  for  such  purposes  as 
maintaining  the  army  and  navy,  administering  justice, 
and  assisting  to  maintain  schools.  A vast  sum — over 
£200,000,000 — is  needed  each  year  by  the  Government,  and 
this  must  be  raised  by  taxes  such  as  those  mentioned. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monarchs  who,  with  the  help  of 
their  advisers,  governed  England  did  not  need  nearly  so 
much.  They  had  no  regular  army  or  navy  to  maintain, 
and  they  did  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  educate  the  people. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  kings  could  carry  on 
their  government  with  considerably  less  than  £100,000  a 
year,  which  seems  a very  small  sum  compared  with  that 
needed  to-day.  But  the  task  of  raising  this  was  not  easy, 
for  there  were  few  really  wealthy  people,  trade  was  small, 
and  little  money  was  used.  Yet  the  amount  needed  had 
to  be  raised,  and  was  obtained  from  several  sources : 

1.  The  king  obtained  a good  deal  as  rent  from  his  own 
manors.  You  will  remember  that  William  I.  held  15  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  from  this  he  received  a sum  of 
about  £14,000.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says:  ''  The 
King  let  his  land  at  as  high  a rate  as  he  could ; and  then  came 
another  person,  and  bade  more  than  the  first  gave,  and  the 
King  let  it  to  him;  and  then  came  a third,  and  bade  more, 
and  the  King  let  it  to  him  that  bade  most,  and  he  recked  not 
how  sinfully  the  stewards  got  it  of  wretched  men.  . . .'' 
The  Crown  Lands  to-day  are  not  very  extensive,  and  yield 
comparatively  little. 

2.  Merchants  importing  or  exporting  goods  had  to  pay 

Customs.’'  This  name  shows  us  how  ancient  was  this 

system  of  raising  money;  but  until  the  wool  trade  grew,  the 
amount  yielded  by  Customs  was  not  great,  the  greatest  sums 
being  paid  on  wool,  wool  fells  (skins  with  wool  attached), 
leather,  and  wine.  In  the  case  of  wine  the  king  received 
‘‘  a cask  before  and  abaft  the  mast  ” — that  is,  two  casks 
from  each  shipload.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  was 
given  up,  and  a fixed  sum  of  money  paid  instead  by  foreign 
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merchants.  English  merchants  adhered  to  the  old 
custom. 

3.  A good  deal  was  paid  by  great  landowners  who  did  not 
wish  to  provide  men  for  the  king’s  forces,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  do  in  return  for  possession  of  their  land.  This 
payment,  known  as  Scutage,”  began  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  But  there  were  other  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  tenants-in-chief.  The  heir  to  an  estate  paid  a large 
‘'relief”  when  he  succeeded  to  his  property,  amounting 
sometimes  to  a year’s  income. 

4.  When  money  was  specially  needed,  a tax  was  levied; 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  IT,  such  taxes  were  paid  according 
to  the  amount  of  land  held.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
Danegeld,  first  raised  by  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  bribe  the 
Danish  invaders;  later  kings  maintained  it,  though  Edward 
the  Confessor  did  not  levy  it,  as  in  a dream  he  saw  Satan 
rejoicing  over  money  so  collected.  The  last  Danegeld  was 
ordered  in  1163,  its  place  being  taken  by  a new  tax  called 
"Carucage”  (a  sum  reckoned  according  to  carucates  of 
land;  a carucate  was  reckoned  as  100  acres,  though  in 
earlier  centuries  the  measure  varied).  In  1181  a new  type 
of  tax  was  imposed,  calculated,  not  on  the  amount  of  land 
held,  but  the  value  of  other  possessions  or  “ movables.” 
This  was  known  as  the  “ Saladin  Tithe,”  as  Henry  II.  de- 
clared it  was  to  provide  money  for  a crusade.  This  type  of 
tax  was  frequently  levied,  the  demand  being  sometimes  for 
a sixth,  at  other  times  for  a tenth  or  thirteenth  or  fifteenth. 
Those  whose  goods  were  not  in  value  equal  to  5s.  did  not  pay. 
Later  a “ tenth  and  fifteenth  ” came  to  mean  a fixed  sum. 

5.  Another  source  of  income  was  the  royal  privilege  of 
purveyance.  This  meant  that  when  a monarch  and  his 
attendants  were  staying  at  any  place  the  provisions  they 
needed  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  district  at 
a very  low  rate,  no  one  else  being  allowed  to  buy  till  the 
king’s  needs  were  met.  Payment  was  not  made  in  money, 
but  in  “ tallies,”  the  value  of  which  could  be  deducted  from 
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the  next  taxes  payable.  People  hated  this  system,  but  it 
was  not  wholly  abandoned  till  1660.  One  writer  of  a 
chronicle,  a monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  tells  us  how  King 
John  and  his  Court  paid  a long  visit  to  the  monastery, 
"'tearing  out  its  bowels'’  [i.e.,  emptying  its  cellars  and 
granaries),  and  when  he  rode  away  gave  nothing  in  return 
but  a fine  cloak ; but  even  this  was  " borrowed  ” again  by  one 
of  his  courtiers,  and  the  monks  saw  it  no  more. 

6.  There  was  still  another  source  of  income  before  the 
fourteenth  century — the  Jews.  These  unhappy  people  were 
very  much  persecuted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  hated  by  the  majority  of  the  people  because  of 
their  religion,  and  because  they  were  allowed  to  receive 
interest  for  loans;  their  chief  business  was  money-lending, 
and  the  interest  they  charged  was  often  extortionate,  though 
this  was  not  entirely  their  fault.  The  popular  hatred 
charged  them  with  horrible  crimes,  such  as  the  crucifixion  of 
Christian  boys,  and  though  these  charges  were  false,  they 
were  believed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  who  often  sub- 
jected the  Jews  to  very  cruel  treatment. 1 At  the  Corona- 
tion of  Richard  I.,  for  example,  many  of  the  Jews  in  London, 
York,  Norwich,  and  other  towns  were  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred; in  York  many  of  them,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  furious  mob  besieging  them,  slew  their  wives 
and  children,  and  afterwards  killed  themselves.  In  towns 
where  Jews  dwelt,  these  were  compelled  to  reside  in  a special 
district  called  the  Jewry;  they  wore  a special  dress,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  they  had  no  rights  or  liberties  whatever. 
They  were  regarded  as  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  king,  and  English  monarchs  did  as  a rule  grant 
them  protection  from  harm.  Their  , mone}^  transactions, 
for  instance,  were  carried  out  before  six  witnesses,  two  of 
whom  were  Christians,  two  Jews,  and  two  royal  officers; 
the  " bonds  ” the  debtors  gave  were  deposited  for  safety  in 
a special  Jews’  chest,  and  if  a debtor  refused  to  pay,  the 

^ See,  for  example,  Chaucer’s  ''  Tale  of  the  Prioress.” 
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royal  power  compelled  him  to  do  so.  But  in  return  for  this 
monarchs  forced  Jews  to  pay  them  large  sums,  which  they 
could  not  refuse,  since  everything  they  possessed  was  re- 
garded as  the  king's  property  if  he  chose  to  seize  it.  During 
certain  3^ears  one-fifth  of  the  entire  revenue  was  obtained 
by  extorting  payments  from  this  persecuted  race;  nor  did 
popular  enmity  die  away,  but  rather  increased,  and  finally 
Edward  I.  banished  the  Jews  from  England.  Although 
apparently  a few  remained,  there  were  very  few  Jews  resi- 
dent in  England  from  that  time  till  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  of  the  money,  except  the  Customs,  due  to  the  king 
from  each  county  was  paid  to  the  sheriff;  he  was  a most 
important  royal  officer,  often  a nobleman,  and  this  super- 
vision of  the  king's  dues  was  one  of  his  chief  duties.  Twice 
a year,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  he  appeared  at  West- 
minster before  a number  of  great  royal  officers,  and  paid 
what  he  had  received.  These  officials — the  Chancellor, 
Justiciar,  Constable,  and  others — formed  the  Council  of  the 
Exchequer,  a name  still  used.  At  Easter  the  sheriff  was 
summoned  to  the  Exchequer,  and  paid  in  what  he  had  re- 
ceived during  the  six  months  that  had  elapsed,  receiving  for 
this  a receipt — not  one  written  on  parchment,  but  a wooden 
one  called  a tally."  Let  us  suppose  the  sheriff  had  paid 
in  £262  3s.  2d.  Then  one  of  the  Exchequer  officials  took  a 
willow  rod  about  8 or  9 inches  long,  and  near  one  end 
wrote  the  name  of  the  sheriff,  the  county,  and  the  date. 
Then  with  a knife  he  made  a series  of  notches  in  the  rod;  to 
represent  £200  he  made  two  notches,  each  as  wide  as  a man's 
thumb ; three  others,  each  the  width  of  a man's  little  finger, 
represented  £60 ; two  smaller  notches  each  showed  £1 ; the 
3s.  were  shown  by  three  ''  nicks  " or  single  cuts  where  the 
notch  was  not  complete ; finally,  two  ink  strokes  indicated 
2d.  Then  the  rod  was  split  down  the  middle,  so  that 
each  half  showed  the  notches;  the  sheriff  took  one  half, 
the  other  remained  in  the  Exchequer. 

At  Michaelmas  the  sheriff  again  appeared  to  pay  the 
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balance  of  the  year’s  dues.  First,  he  produced  the  tallies 
for  money  he  had  already  paid,  and  to  his  parts  of  these 
tallies  were  fitted  the  halves  retained  by  the  Exchequer  to 
see  if  they  corresponded,  or  ''  tallied.”  It  is  plain  that  a 
sheriff  could  not  possibly  falsify  his  receipt  without  the  act 
being  detected.  Then  the  sheriff  paid  in  the  rest  of  the 
money  he  had  received.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
how  the  account  was  calculated  and  checked.  One  of  the 
officials  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  wrote  an  account  of 
the  Exchequer  called  ''  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  ” (Dialogue 
concerning  the  Exchequer),  in  which  he  tells  us  how  it  was 
managed.  The  Justiciar  and  others  sat  at  the  head  of  a 
long  table  having  lines  marked  on  the  cloth,  probably  by 
willow  rods.  At  the  foot  stood  the  sheriff,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  table  a calculator,  who  arranged  counters  (generally 
foreign  coins)  to  show  what  the  sheriff  ought  to  pay  and 
what  he  actually  paid. 

ABODE 


The  sheriff  owes  £388  i8s.  8d.,  as  shown  in  the  upper  set. 

A — each  counter  represents  £100. 

B — each  counter  represents  £20. 

C — the  upper  counter  represents  £5,  the  others  £1. 

D — the  upper  counters  represent  los.  and  5s-,  the  rest  is. 

E — the  upper  counter  represents  6d.,  the  rest  id. 

The  lower  set  of  counters  show  that  the  sheriff  has  paid 
in  £387  13s.  3d. ; therefore  he  owes  £i  5s.  5d.,  which  he  must 
pay  next  year.i  This  was  a simple  and  quick  way  of  calcu- 
lating, and  was  the  more  necessary  because  the  clumsy 
Roman  figures  were  still  used.  Arabic  numerals  were  not 

1 See  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  **  (H.  Hall). 
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used  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even 
then  they  were  not  employed  in  official  documents. 

But  we  said  in  the  last  chapter  that  coins  were  often 
clipped  so  that  they  were  of  less  than  their  face  value.  Now, 
the  sheriff  was  not  allowed  to  pay  his  dues  in  light  coin, 
and  accordingly  the  money  he  brought  was  assayed,  or 
tested,  in  this  way:  From  the  mass  of  silver  pennies  were 
selected  at  random  as  many  as  should  make  a pound  in 
weight;  these  were  melted,  the  dross  skimmed  off,  and  the 
mass  of  silver  weighed;  then  pennies  were  added  till  the 
proper  weight  was  reached;  some  allowance  was  made  for 
wear  of  coins,  but  if  more  than  those  allowed  had  to  be 
added,  the  sheriff  was  compelled  to  pay  the  same  number 
of  extra  pennies  on  each  pound  he  presented.  The  yearly 
accounts  showing  the  revenue  received  at  the  Exchequer 
were  carefully  entered  on  parchment  rolls,  over  600  of 
which  are  still  preserved.  They  are  known  by  the  curious 
name  of  the  Pipe  Rolls.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
the  writer  of  the  ''  Dialogus  ''  says  some  taxes  were  paid  in 
goods  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


CHAPTER  XII 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE — I.  INTERNAL  TRADE 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  trade  begins  among  a tribe 
long  before  the  people  may  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  called 
civilized.  In  Britain  trade  began  before  we  have  any 
written  history  of  the  people.  And  although  the  English 
townships  (or  manors,  as  the  Normans  called  them)  were 
able  to  produce  most  things  they  needed,  there  was  some 
trade  carried  on.  Most  villages  needed  to  purchase  iron  and 
salt ; many  of  them  had  corn,  wool,  and  animals  to  sell.  But 
we  do  not  know  much  about  this  trade  before  the  Norman 
' Conquest ; it  must  have  been  difficult  and  dangerous,  because 
•the  roads  were  bad  and  many  robbers  lurked  in  the  woods. 
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Even  in  the  days  of  Edward  II.  two  cardinals  travelling  with 
a large  number  of  servants  were  stopped  and  plundered  by 
a band  of  highway  robbers.  Possibly  some  of  those  who 
professed  to  be  travelling  traders,  or''  chapmen,''  were  some- 
times guilty  of  robbery;  for  King  Alfred  ordered  all  chap- 
men to  attend  the  folk-moot  before  setting  out  on  their 
journeys,  and  declare  how  many  men  they  were  taking  with 
them. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  trade  increased,  and  many 
towns  began  to  hold  weekly  markets.  Permission  to  hold 
such  a market  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  manorial  lord 
or  the  king,  and  as  a rule  tolls  had  to  be  paid  on  all  the 
goods  sold.  Domesday  Book  mentions  that  at  Lewes  the 
toll  on  the  sale  of  a slave  was  qd. 

Far  more  important  than  the  markets  were  the  great 
yearly  fairs  held  at  certain  places,  which  had  obtained  a 
charter  giving  them  the  right  to  do  so.  Some  of  these  fairs 
became  so  important  that  merchants  from  every  part  of 
England  and  from  many  foreign  countries  came  there  to 
buy  and  sell.  The  greatest  of  these  fairs  was  held  at  Stour- 
bridge, near  Cambridge.  It  began  on  September  4,  and 
lasted  nearly  a month.  During  the  week  before  the  fair 
opened  merchants  came  with  their  goods  and  began  to 
erect  stalls.  Those  dealing  in  the  same  articles  usually 
erected  their  booths  together  to  form  a sort  of  street.  Al- 
most every  article  then  in  use  could  be  bought  in  this  great 
fair.  The  English  wool-growers  brought  wool  for  the  Flemish 
merchants;  traders  from  the  East  brought  such  precious 
articles  as  currants,  raisins,  pepper,  spices,  and  jewels;  from 
the  northern  lands  came  furs  and  amber;  the  Flemings 
brought  fine  cloth  for  sale;  fish  and  corn,  iron  and  tar,  horses 
and  even  books,  might  be  purchased  here.  Quarrels  fre- 
quently arose,  and  to  settle  them  a court  of  merchants, 
known  as  the  court  of  ''  pie  powder  ” (dusty  feet),  sat  con- 
tinually. There  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  knight 
and  beggar,  priest,  friar,  and  poor  scholar,  prosperous  mer- 
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chant  and  sullen  villan,  met  and  jostled  each  other,  and 
listened  to  strange  tales  of  travellers  from  foreign  lands. 

Most  of  these  great  fairs  have  long  died  out,  though  a few 
survive  to  be  looked  upon  as  curious  relics  of  the  past; 
little  trade  is  done  there,  but  travelling  showmen  and 
circuses  make  them  occasions  for  amusement.  But  600 


Fig.  12. — Shop  of  Medieval  Type,  Elmham,  Norfolk. 

{From  a photo^  by  permission  ofT.  D.  Atkinson,  Fsq.) 

years  ago,  when  roads  were  bad,  and  railways  and  canals 
did  not  exist,  they  were  necessary  and  very  important. 
Such  fairs,  like  markets,  could  not  be  held  without  a charter 
from  the  king  or  a nobleman  giving  permission. 

The  carrying  on  of  trade  was  hindered  to  some  extent  by 
the  different  measures  and  weights  used  in  different  parts 
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of  the  kingdom.  Buyers  are  puzzled  when  the  goods  they 
wish  to  purchase  are  in  quantities  which  are  strange  to  them. 
A Frenchman,  for  instance,  if  offered  a ton  of  some  article, 
would  be  perplexed;  and  an  English  shopkeeper  who  was 
told  that  silk  cost  so  many  francs  per  metre  would  find  a 
difficulty  in  calculating  how  mam^  shillings  per  yard  the 
silk  was  worth.  Matters  are  simplified  now  by  the  use  of 
''  ready  reckoners,’'  showing  at  a glance  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  calculating.  But  merchants  in 
the  thirteenth  century  had  no  such  books  of  reference,  and 
consequently  the  different  measures  used  in  various  parts 
of  England  caused  loss  of  time  and  quarrels  between  traders. 
To  remedy  this,  Richard  I.  issued  an  order  called  the  Assize 
of  Measures,  in  which  he  decreed  that  the  weights  and 
measures  used  in  London  were  also  to  be  used  throughout 
the  land.  He  also  ordered  that  in  every  town  honest  men 
should  be  appointed  to  see  that  goods  offered  for  sale  did 
not  fall  short  of  the  true  weight  and  measure.  But  though 
they  made  repeated  efforts,  the  kings  failed  to  make  all 
districts  use  the  same  system. 

They  were  more  successful  in  endeavouring  to  check  dis- 
honest traders  who  sought  to  cheat  customers  by  giving 
false  weight,  or  selling  articles  of  bad  quality.  The  magis- 
trates and  the  gilds  did  much  to  check  this  cheating  in  trade, 
and  they  were  helped  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which 
taught  that  all  articles  ought  to  be  sold  at  a just  price,  that 
it  was  sinful  for  a seller  to  ask  more  than  the  article  was 
worth,  and  equally  sinful  for  a buyer  to  obtain  an  article 
for  less  than  its  value.  Sometimes  the  actual  prices  of 
such  articles  as  meat,  bread,  or  wine  were  fixed  by  the  king 
or  the  town  magistrates;  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  such 
action  to-day,  but  it  was  not  so  difficult  then  to  fix  a fair 
price  for  an  article,  for  it  had  usually  been  produced  in  the 
same  district,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw’  material  and  labour 
used  was  known.  Offenders  against  the  rules  laid  down 
were  frequently  punished  by  having  their  goods  seized  and 
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being  placed  in  the  pillory;  the  user  of  false  weights  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  his  ears.  In  1364,  for  instance,  two  London 
corn-sellers  tried  fraudulently  to  raise  the  market  price,  one 
buying  corn  from  the  other  at  more  than  market  rate,  and 
for  this  they  were  set  in  the  pillory  for  three  hours.  On 
another  occasion  a baker  was  charged  with  selling  bread 
below  the  fixed  weight.  x\  jury  of  bakers  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn  through  the  city  bound  on 
a hurdle. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  trade  then  and  now 
lies  in  the  fact  that  modern  traders  frequently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  for  a time,  repaying  it 
when  their  goods  are  sold;  for  the  use  of  this  money  they 
pay  interest.  But  in  these  early  centuries  taking  interest 
was  regarded  as  sinful  and  unchristian ; the  man  who  habitu- 
ally lent  money  at  interest  was  sometimes  refused  Christian 
burial.  The  only  persons  who  were  free  to  do  so  were  the 
Jews,  whose  religion  did  not  forbid  it ; and  you  know  already 
with  what  hatred  the  Jews  were  regarded  even  by  those  who 
borrowed  from  them. 

As  time  went  on,  opinion  began  to  change,  and  the  taking 
of  interest  for  money  lent  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wrong,' 
unless  the  amount  charged  were  so  high  that  to  pay  it  would 
cause  the  borrower  much  suffering.  Trade  and  commerce 
could  not  be  maintained  as  it  is  to-day  without  the  borrowing 
and  lending  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  banks. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE — II.  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

During  Saxon  times  there  was  little  commerce  carried  on 
between  England  and  other  European  countries.  The 
English  themselves  did  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  the  sea,  and 
had  little  inclination  to  set  out  on  voyages  of  discovery,  or 
to  open  up  trade  with  other  lands.  The  days  were  far 
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distant  when  English  sailors  should  win  fame  as  dauntless 
explorers,  resolute  colonists,  and  intrepid  sea  warriors. 
Foreign  merchants  ran  great  risks;  the  seas  then,  and  fcr 
many  centuries,  swarmed  with  pirates ; in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  the  kings  were  unable  to  preserve  good 
order,  and  merchants  were  exposed  to  many  dangers  from 
the  fierce  feudal  lords.  Yet  the  trader  who  was  willing  to 
brave  these  perils,  and  who  returned  safely  Vv^ith  a cargo  of 
valuable  goods,  found  rich  reward. 

Some  of  the  English  kings  tried  to  encourage  shipbuilding 
and  foreign  trade.  King  Alfred  was  fond  of  listening  to 
sailors;  and  you  have  no  doubt  read  the  story  of  the  Norse- 
man Othere,  who  came  to  Alfred  and  told  him  the  wondrous 
story  of  his  voyage  round  the  North  Cape  into  the  White 
Sea.  Alfred’s  grandson  Ethelstan  decreed  that  any  mer- 
chant who  had  thrice  crossed  the  sea  in  his  ovv^n  ship  should 
rank  as  a Thane. 

But  the  English  were  poor  sailors,  as  they  found  to  their 
cost  when,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  fierce  Danes,  or  Norse- 
men, swooped  down  upon  the  land.  These  were  men  such 
as  Othere,  who  could  not  rest  for  thinking  of  strange  lands 
and  far-off  seas.  ''  The  ocean  was  their  home,  and  the  ship 
their  cradle.”  They  sailed  far  to  the  north  and  colonized 
Iceland;  farther  still,  and  planted  settlements  in  Greenland; 
and  some,  pressing  on  to  the  West,  landed  in  a strange 
country,  which  was  almost  certainly  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent  of  America. 

These  were  the  men  who  attacked  England;  and  Alfred 
the  Great  was  driven  to  the  construction  of  a navy  as  the 
only  method  of  repelling  their  attacks.  A passage  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  tells  of  one  sea  fight  does  not 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  English  could  handle  their  ships 
very  skilfully,  for  they  ran  the  vessels  aground  ''  very 
awkwardly.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  the 
east  of  England  did  iliuch  to  increase  English  trade  and 
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love  of  the  sea.  But  English  commerce  did  not  increase 
considerably  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  even 
then  its  growth  was  slow  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  A 
writer  known  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (1155)  tells  us  that 
England  exported  lead  and  tin,  fish,  meat,  cattle,  wool,  and 
jet.  The  imports  were  mainly  cloth,  iron,  and  articles  of 
luxury.  jVIuch  of  the  commerce  was  carried  on  by  foreign 
merchants ; some  of  these  came  only  to  dispose  of  their  goods 
and  buy  English  produce,  but  others  formed  settlements 


Fig.  13. — Ships  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

(From  MS.  in  British  Museum.) 


here.  There  was  a little  colony  of  German  merchants  in 
London,  under  the  protection  of  the  king.  This  protection 
was  necessary,  for  the  English  traders  were  bitterly  jealous 
of  the  “ aliens,”  and  even  the  foreigners  who  came  for  a 
short  stay  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  royal  “ Letters  of 
Protection,”  which  threatened  with  punishment  all  who 
molested  them.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  trade  in- 
creased considerably,  so  that  the  king  appointed  at  certain 
ports  officials  called  “ customers,”  whose  duty  was  to  collect 
the  king’s  dues.  The  greatest  English  export  was  wool. 
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which  was  shipped  to  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In 
Flanders  especially  there  were  at  this  time  cities  carrying  on 
a great  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth;  but  their  own  land 
was  too  unsettled  to  permit  of  sufficient  sheep  being  kept  to 
supply  the  looms  in  the  towns.  But  in  England  there  were 
vast  flocks,  and  hence  the  Flemings  were  dependent  on 
England  for  their  supply.  The  export  of  wool  went  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  English  kings  reaped  a rich 
harvest  from  the  Customs. 

In  order  that  these  might  be  collected  more  easily,  also 
to  render  it  possible  for  merchants  to  recover  their  debts, 
and  to  enable  foreign  buyers  to  know  where  supplies  might 
be  obtained,  certain  towns  were  named  through  which  all 
the  exported  wool  should  pass.  These  were  called  “ staple  ” 
towns.  At  one  time  Bruges  was  the  staple  for  wool,  but 
the  English  merchants  objected,  saying  that  the  people  of 
Bruges  prevented  Italian  merchants  coming  to  buy,  and  so 
kept  prices  down.  Then,  in  1353,  Edward  III.  commanded 
that  several  English  ports  (Westminster,  Newcastle,  Lincoln, 
York,  Winchester,  Bristol,  and  certain  others)  should  be 
staple  towns.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  and 
a few  years  later  Calais  was  made  the  staple. 

You  will  notice  that,  both  as  regards  home  and  foreign 
trade,  there  was  the  same  idea,  that  it  must  be  regulated 
by  king  and  parliament.  No  one  imagined  that  trade  could 
prosper  if  left  to  develop  naturally.  Parliament  to-day 
would  not  dream  of  naming  some  special  port  where  the 
whole  of  a great  export  must  be  carried  on.  In  many  ways 
Edward  III.  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  trade,  and  a really 
great  feature  of  his  policy  was  his  encouragement  of  foreign 
merchants.  This  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  English 
merchants,  but  Edward  believed  that  the  more  foreign  mer- 
chants could  be  induced  to  bring  their  goods  to  England, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  English  buyers,  since  these  goods 
would  be  plentiful  and  cheap.  Accordingly,  in  1335,  he 
declared  that  all  foreign  merchants  should  be  allo-wed  to 
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and  sell  anywhere  in  England,  even  if  the  charter  a town 
pOvSsessed  forbade  them  to  do  so  there. 

But  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Richard  II.,  this  policy 
was  altered.  Although  trade  had  increased  very  much, 
comparatively  little  was  carried  on  in  English  ships.  This 
did  not  please  the  Government,  which  thought  that  for  the 
safety  and  strength  of  England  it  was  necessary  to  encourage 
the  building  of  English  ships.  The  English  merchants  also 
had  great  influence  at  the  time,  and  disliked  the  foreign 
merchants  as  much  as  ever.  So,  in  1381,  a Navigation  Act 
was  passed,  ordering  all  goods  imported  or  exported  by 
English  merchants  to  be  carried  in  English  ships.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  this  out,  as  there  were  not  enough 
ships;  and  perhaps  the  order  to  English  shipowners  in  1390 
that  they  must  be  content  with  reasonable  profits  shows 
why  some  merchants  at  any  rate  pressed  for  this  Act. 
Next  year  Parliament  added  ''  as  far  as  possible,''  but  the 
Act  shows  the  beginning  of  a new  policy,  an  effort  to  make 
England  strong  on  the  sea.  The  foreign  merchants  were 
also  limited  again  in  their  privileges  of  trading  in  England ; 
but  those  settled  in  this  country  still  retained  their  settle- 
ment or  trading  factories,  the  chief  of  which  in  London  was 
known  as  the  ''  Steelyard,"  and  enjoyed  many  privileges. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

EXTERNAL  TRADE  {cofltimted) 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  other  attempts  to 
enforce  Navigation  Acts,  English  shipbuilding  appears  to 
have  progressed  rather  slowly.  We  read  of  a few  men  who 
made  praiseworthy  efforts.  Great  was  the  pride  felt  in 
Southampton  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  for  there  were 
built  three  vessels  of  great  size  for  those  days,  bearing  the 
solemn  names  of  the  Trinity,  the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  a proud  man  must  John  Taverner  have  been, 

5 
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for  he,  a merchant  of  Hull,  built  in  1449  so  fine  a great  ship 
that  the  king  ordered  that  he  should  be  given  special  privi- 
leges. We  are  also  told  that  William  Canynges,  of  Bristol, 
owned  a ship  of  900  tons,  which  to  the  people  of  the  fifteenth 
century  must  have  seemed  a veritable  monster. 

Nevertheless,  these  things  show  that  progress  was  being 
made,  and  there  were  other  signs  that  to  the  North,  East, 
and  South  English  trade  was  growing.  There  was  legular 
trade  with  Venice,  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean;  every 
year  a great  fleet  of  galleys,  driven  by  many  oars  and  carry- 
ing archers  for  self-defence,  sailed  from  Venice,  visited  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  then  came  up  the  Channel,  where  part 
of  the  fleet  put  in  at  Southampton,  while  the  rest  went  on  to 
Flanders.  Many  Englishmen  considered  this  Venetian  trade 
was  bad  for  England,  for,  they  said,  the  Venetians  take  our 
wool,  which  is  a most  useful  and  profitable  article,  and  bring 
us  luxuries  which  corrupt  the  people  and  encourage  waste. 
One  writer  of  that  time  angrily  says  they  brought  — 

**  Apes  and  japes  and  marmosets  tailed, 

Trifles  that  little  have  availed, 

Things  which  pleasantly  blear  our  eye. 

But  not  enduring,  that  we  buy/' 

But  the  greatest  sign  of  increasing  enterprise  was  shown 
in  the  dealings  of  English  merchants  to  the  North.  Trade  in 
the  Baltic  countries  of  Europe  was  then  entirely  controlled 
by  the  famous  Hansa  League.  This  was  an  association  of 
nearly  a hundred  towns,  chiefly  in  Germany.  The  league 
had  trading  stations  in  every  part  of  Northern  Europe, 
including  the  Steelyard  in  London.  It  was  so  powerful  that 
when  a King  of  Denmark  refused  to  act  as  the  Hansa 
wished,  the  league  made  war  on  him,  and  he  was  defeated. 
Now,  the  Hansa  merchants  were  resolved  to  keep  out  the 
English  traders  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  English  mer- 
chants were  equally  resolved  to  trade.  This  rivalry  and 
hatred  led  to  fierce  quarrels;  both  the  English  and  the  Hansa 
merchants  attacked  the  other's  ships  when  possible,  and  the 
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sovereigns  of  England  and  Germany  strove  in  vain  to  check 
this.  At  last  Henry  IV.  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  make 
a treaty,  giving  the  English  certain  trading  rights,  and  each 
side  drew  up  a list  of  the  losses  they  had  suffered.  Here  is 
one  extract  from  the  English  list : 

“ In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1394  many  of  the  societie  of 
the  Hans  took  by  maine  force,  a ship  of  Newcastle  called 
Godezere  sailing  on  the  sea  towards  Prussia,  being  of  the 
burthen  of  200  tunnes  ; which  ship  together  with  the 
furniture  thereof  amounted  to  the  value  of  400  pounds ; also 
the  woollen  cloth,  the  red  wine,  the  golde,  and  the  summes 
of  money  amounted  to  200  marks;  also  they  unjustly  slew 
J ohn  Patanson  and  J ohn  Russell,  and  they  imprisoned  the 
parties  taken  and  detayned  them  in  prison  for  three  yeeres.” 
Altogether  the  English  merchants  reckoned  up  nearly 
thirty  ships  that  had  been  plundered  in  about  five  years. 
But  the  list  of  injuries  presented  by  the  Hansa  League  was 
longer  still,  and  Henry  IV.  agreed  to  pay  a sum  of  over 
5,000  nobles.  The  English  merchants  also  persisted  in 
trading  with  Iceland,  though  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the 
Norwegian  sovereign.  In  1476  a band  of  them  ravaged  part 
of  the  island,  and  when  the  Royal  Bailiff  tried  to  check  them 
they  slew  him.  All  this  seems  very  wild  and  lawless,  yet  is 
a sign  that  English  seamen  were  beginning  to  push  their 
way  into  unfamiliar  seas,  and  helps  us  to  understand  why 
the  next  century  produced  men  like  Drake  and  Hawkins. 

And  it  was  necessary  also  that  they  should  be  prepared  to 
fight  for  themselves,  for  the  Governments  of  Europe  were 
unable  to  keep  the  seas  free  from  pirates.  These,  men  of 
every  nation — English,  French,  Norseman,  Spaniard,  Italian, 
Moor — ^lurked  in  hiding  in  sheltered  bays  and  straits,  or 
swept  out  to  plunder  some  hapless  merchant,  or  raid  an 
unprotected  town.  In  1383,  for  example,  the  people  of 
Scarborough  complained  to  the  Parliament  that  they  were 
continually  assailed  by  Scots,  Flemings,  and  Frenchmen; 
and  in  1450  a lady  of  Norfolk,  Agnes  Paston,  writing  to  her 
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son  John,  says:  ''  I send  you  seche  tydyngs  as  ben  in  thys 
contre.  Richard  Lynsted  came  thys  day  fro  Paston,  let  me 
wetei  that  on  Saturday  last  past  Dravale,  halfe  brother  to 
Waryn  Harman,  was  takyn  with  enemyis  walkyn  by  the 
se  syde,  and  have  hym  forth  with  hem  \i.e.^  they  have  taken 
him  away].  And  they  tokyn  ii  pylgremys,  a man  and  a 
woman,  and  they  robbyd  the  woman  and  lete  her  gow,  and 
ledde  the  man  to  the  see,  and  when  they  knew  he  was  a 
pylgreme,  they  sett  hym  ageyn  on  the  lond;  And  they  have 
thys  weke  takyn  hi  vesselys  off  Wynterton,  and  Ecles  men 
ben  sore  aferd  for  takyng  of  mo  [i.e.,  more]  for  there  ben 
X greate  vesselys  of  the  enemyis.  God  geve  grace  that 
the  see  may  be  better  kepte  then  it  is  now,  or  ellys  it  chall 
ben  a perlyius  dwellyng  by  the  se  cost.'' 

The  realisation  of  the  perils  English  merchants  had  to 
risk  during  those  centuries  should  inspire  us  with  respect  for 
their  courage;  but  we  must  remember  also  that  many  of 
them  were  willing  to  act  as  pirates  themselves  when 
opportunity  offered.  Chaucer,  in  the  ‘'Canterbury  Tales,” 
describes  the  Shipman  thus : 

“ And  certainly  he  was  a good  felawe. 

Ful  many  a draughte  of  wyn  had  he  y-drawe 
From  Burdeux-ward  whyl  that  the  chapman  sleep. 

Of  nyce  conscience  took  he  no  keep 
If  that  he  faught  and  hadde  the  hyer  hond 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  lond 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  DEATH 

When  speaking  of  the  manorial  system  we  said  that  one 
of  its  most  striking  features  was  the  way  in  which  things 
went  on  apparently  unchanged  for  generations.  The  hold- 
ings passed  from  father  to  son,  cultivators  grew  the  same 
crops,  used  the  same  methods,  and  paid  the  same  dues  that 

2 I.e,,  He  made  his  captives  “ walk  the  plank.” 


1 I.e.,  told  me. 
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their  fathers  had  done.  Of  this  system  more  than  any  other 
one  might  say:  The  thing  that  hath  been  is  the  thing  that 

shall  be.”  But  no  method  of  industry  or  government 
remains  quite  the  same  during  centuries.  Changes  occur, 
so  gradually,  perhaps,  that  one  can  scarcely  say  when  they 
began,  or  trace  their  progress.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  history  of  industry,  yet  even  in  the  period  of  which 
you  have  been  reading  changes  had  occurred.  For  instance, 
Domesday  Book  tells  us  that  in  1086  there  were  many 
thousands  of  slaves  in  England,  but  we  do  not  read  of  any 
two  centuries  afterwards;  their  descendants  had  risen  in 
rank,  becoming  cottars  or  villans.  Yet  we  cannot  say 
exactly  when  slavery  ended,  nor  did  it  cease  as  the  result  of 
a royal  order  or  parliamentary  law. 

So  even  the  manorial  system,  fixed  and  rigid  as  its  cus- 
toms appear,  was  altering  slowly,  very  slowly,  throughout 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  This  was  bound  to 
be  so,  for  that  system  of  life  and  industry  had  many  features 
which  annoyed  industrious  and  ambitious  peasants.  The 
payment  of  dues  in  labour  was  felt  to  be  a burden ; an  ener- 
getic peasant  did  not  like  having  to  work  on  his  lord’s 
demesne  two  or  three  days  a week,  since  this  interfered  with 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  land.  Hence  many  of  them 
endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from  this  burden,  and  some 
succeeded  in  doing  so  by  inducing  their  lord  to  accept  money 
payments  instead.  This  was  usually  better  also  for  the 
lord,  since  unwilling  villans  did  their  work  badly,  and 
required  much  watching.  This  practice  of  ceasing  to  pay 
in  labour  and  substituting  money  is  known  as  ‘'commutation 
of  services.”  Where  most  of  the  villans  had  succeeded  in 
commuting  their  services,  the  lord  either  hired  cottagers  or 
free  labourers  to  cultivate  his  own  land,  or  gave  up  alto- 
gether the  cultivation  of  his  demesne,  leasing  it  to  his 
tenants  and  receiving  rent. 

When  a lord  had  agreed  to  accept  fixed  money  payments 
instead  of  labour,  a statement  to  this  effect  might  be  entered 
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on  the  Court  Rolls  and  a copy  given  to  the  tenant,  who 
became  a “ copyholder.”  Copyhold  land  was  still  the  lord’s, 
and  if  he  chose  he  could  take  it  from  the  holder ; but  this  was 
very  rarely  done,  the  general  understanding  being  that  so 
long  as  the  peasant  paid  the  sum  agreed  upon,  the  land 
remained  in  his  possession. 

This  process  of  commutation  was  going  on  slowly  but 
steadily  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  earlier;  and, 
even  had  no  extraordinary  event  occurred,  the  manorial 
system,  with  its  open  fields  and  basis  of  serfdom,  would  have 
passed  away.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
a terrible  calamity  caused  great  and  lasting  changes  in 
England. 

In  August,  1348,  a new  and  strange  disease  appeared  in 
the  little  port  of  Melcombe  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire.  Those 


Fig.  14. — Reaping. 


attacked  by  it  found  hard,  dry  swellings  like  great  boils 
appearing  on  the  arms,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Dark  spots  appeared  on  the  skin,  spitting  or  vomiting  of 
blood  followed,  and  the  victim  often  became  delirious. 
This  was  sufficiently  distressing,  but  what  terrified  beholders 
was  the  fact  that  almost  everyone  who  contracted  the 
disease  died,  usually  with  fearful  swiftness,  death  coming 
sometimes  in  a few  hours,  in  almost  every  case  in  less  than 
three  days. 

This  terrible  plague,  which  we  call  the  Black  Death, 
but  which  was  spoken  of  while  it  raged  simply  as  ‘‘  The 
Death  ” or  “ The  Pestilence,”  spread  steadily  northwards 
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from  Dorset.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember 
how  insanitary  parts  of  the  towns  and  villages  were  at  that 
time.  As  it  advanced  wild  rumours  of  its  horrors  spread 
through  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  places,  like 
Gloucester,  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  free  by  trying 
to  prevent  anyone  from  an  infected  district  entering  the 
town;  but  these  efforts  were  vain.  With  awful  steadiness 
the  dread  disease  made  its  way  through  Devonshire, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire.  We  can  trace  its  progress 
eastwards,  checked  somewhat  by  the  cold  weather  of  winter. 
Early  in  November  it  appeared  in  London,  where  soon 
victims  were  falling  fast.  Parliament  should  have  met  at 
Westminster  in  January,  but  the  assembly  was  postponed 
until  April,  when  it  was  hoped  the  plague  would  have  ceased. 
But  in  March  the  meeting  was  again  postponed,  and  this 
time  no  date  for  assembling  was  fixed,  for  with  the  approach 
of  warmer  weather  the  pestilence  began  to  rage  fearfully 
through  the  narrow  streets.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
hot,  dry  summer  of  1349  it  spread  death  and  terror  through- 
out England  until  no  place  had  escaped.  It  spared  neither 
age,  rank,  nor  sex — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and 
weak,  alike  fell  victims;  the  villan  was  smitten  in  his  rude 
hut  and  the  nobleman  in  his  castle,  the  humble  station  of 
the  parish  priest  did  not  save  him,  and  the  rank  of  the 
archbishop  was  no  protection. 

By  the  end  of  1349  violence  in  England  had  slackened, 
but  by  that  time  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  attacked.  For 
a time  the  Scots  had  been  free,  and  had  spoken  of  the  ''  foul 
death  of  the  English,’'  but  the  disease  reached  them  in  their 
turn.  Nor  was  it  Britain  alone  that  suffered;  Italy  and 
Spain,  France  and  Germany,  were  ravaged  in  a similar  way. 
The  disease  appeared  in  Norway,  carried  there,  it  was  said, 
by  a ship  from  England,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Greenland 
the  terrible  scourge  was  felt. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realise  the  horrors  of  this 
pestilence.  ''  The  Death  " would  suddenly  appear  in  a 
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village,  seizing  probably  one  who  had  returned  from  a 
journey  to  some  infected  place.  In  a few  days  the  whole 
village  was  in  a state  of  panic;  the  villan  went  out  to  plough 
and  was  attacked  in  the  midst  of  his  labour,  or  returned 
home  to  find  wife  or  children  smitten.  The  air  reeked  with 
the  horrible  odour  which  followed  death ; hastily  the  dead 
were  buried  in  great  shallow  pits.  The  priest  was  attacked 
as  he  attended  the  dying;  each  man  feared  to  look  at  his 
neighbour’s  face  lest  there  he  should  see  the  signs  of  the 
plague,  and  shunned  another’s  gaze  lest  in  himself  the  fatal 
signs  were  visible.  In  some  places  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  perished,  and  the  cattle  strayed  unheeded 
through  the  fields. 

This  is  what  one  monk  wrote:  ''  I write  what  I have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes.  Lest  things  worthy  of  remembrance 
should  perish,  I,  seeing  the  whole  world  lying  in  the  power 
of  the  wicked  one,  among  the  dead  waiting  for  death  to  come, 
I leave  parchment  for  continuing  the  work,  if  haply  any  shall 
survive.”  As  the  book  he  was  writing  is  continued  in 
another  hand,  it  is  evident  this  good  monk  himself  perished. 

To  say  with  certainty  how  many  people  fell  victims  is 
impossible.  The  monks  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  plague 
give  very  different  estimates,  some  saying  a half  of  the 
population,  others  two-thirds;  one  puts  the  total  loss  as 
high  as  nine-tenths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  another 
as  low  as  one-fifth.  In  a few  cases  there  are  records  which 
may  be  trusted,  such  as  the  figures  given  for  the  monasteries, 
or  the  registers  in  which  were  entered  names  of  those 
appointed  as  parish  priests  within  a certain  bishopric.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  at  St.  Albans  Abbey  the  abbot  and 
forty-six  monks  died;  at  Meaux,  in  Yorkshire,  forty  monks 
died  out  of  fifty;  at  Croxton,  in  Lancashire,  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  monks  only  two  survived;  at  Hickley,  a small  house, 
nine  out  of  ten  perished;  at  Ely,  fifteen  died  out  of  forty- 
three.  But  at  Canterbury,  where  the  monastery  had  a good 
supply  of  pure  water,  only  four  died  out  of  eighty.  In  the 
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Diocese  of  Norwich  over  200  of  the  parish  clergy  were 
smitten,  which  means  that  only  one-third  survived;  in  some 
parishes  two,  or  even  three,  successive  priests  met  death. ^ 

There  is  another  source  of  information  regarding  the 
number  of  deaths — the  rolls  of  the  manor  courts;  in  these, 
you  remember,  were  recorded  all  transfers  of  land  and 
decisions  in  disputes.  For  the  plague  years  many  of  these 
rolls  are  blank,  probably  because  the  only  persons  able  to 
write  were  dead;  other  rolls  mention  cases  where  everyone 
concerned  in  a dispute  had  died.  All  show  that  a very  great 
number  of  tenants  had  been  carried  off,  many  of  them 
leaving  no  heirs. 

Reasoning  from  these  examples,  modern  scholars  think 
that  the  Black  Death  swept  away  at  least  one-third,  and 
probably  one-half,  of  the  entire  population  of  England. 
The  plague  broke  out  afresh  several  times  during  the  next 
three  centuries,  but  never  again  was  it  so  terrible,  and  we 
may  well  hope  that  England  will  not  again  experience  so 
dreadful  a calamity. 

Many  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
plague,  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  begun  in  China. 
One  great  scholar  who  investigated  the  subject  thinks  the 
disease  developed  there  owing  to  the  great  number  of  corpses 
left  unburied  after  severe  earthquakes  and  floods.  Goods 
were  at  that  time  carried  from  China  across  Asia  by  caravans 
to  a place  called  Tana,  in  the  country  which  is  now  Russia. 
We  know  that  a body  of  Genoese  merchants  who  had  bought 
such  goods  were  besieged  by  Tartars  at  a place  called  Caffa, 
in  the  Crimea,  not  very  far  from  Tana.  When  the  siege  was 
raised  these  merchants  set  sail  for  Genoa,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  plague  broke  out  there.  So  it  is  very  probable  that 
these  merchants  had  bought  goods  in  which  the  germs  of  the 
fatal  disease  lay  hidden,  and  returned  to  their  homes  to 
spread  terror  and  death  throughout  Europe. 

1 For  a vivid  account  of  the  plague  in  East  Anglia,  see  “ The  Coming  of 
the  Friars  ''  (A.  Jessopp). 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
effects  of  the  death 

The  great  pestilence  of  1348-49  had  very  important  effects 
on  methods  of  agriculture  and  on  the  position  of  lords  and 
villans.  These  results  can  be  understood  most  easily  by 
considering  the  case  of  a single  manor  where  one-third  or 
more  of  the  inhabitants  had  died.  Some  of  the  men  on  this 
manor  were  cottagers,  who  held  but  little  land,  and  did  but 
a small  amount  of  labour  for  the  lord  in  return  for  this. 
Now,  the  services  these  rendered  had  not  been  so  important 
as  those  of  the  villans,  and  most  of  the  cottagers  had  by  this 
time  commuted  their  labour  dues.  Some,  but  not  nearly 
all,  of  the  villans  had  also  done  so;  others  still  performed 
customary  week-work  and  boon-work. 

Now,  the  plague  had  swept  away  many  of  these  villans, 
and  their  holdings  came  back  into  the  hands  of  the  lord. 
In  the  ordinary  way  this  would  have  been  profitable  for  him, 
as  he  would  have  granted  the  land  to  the  villan’s  eldest  son 
and  received  a heriot.  But  in  many  cases  the  villan’s  sons 
were  also  dead.  What  could  the  lord  do  with  the  land  ? 
“ Grant  it  to  another  villan,”  you  will  say.  But  the  other 
villans  had  now  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  cultivate  the 
land  they  already  held;  a cottager  would  not  take  it  on  the 
old  terms,  for  he  could  do  better  by  working  for  wages. 
Then  why  could  not  the  lord  add  it  to  his  demesne  land  and 
cultivate  it  himself  ? This  was  just  where  the  lord’s  trouble 
and  loss  occurred,  for,  as  many  of  the  cottagers  and  villans 
had  commuted  their  services,  it  had  already  become  necessary 
for  him  to  hire  labourers  to  till  his  land.  Before  the  Black 
Death  he  had  been  able  to  do  this  without  much  trouble  or 
expense.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  far  more 
work  to  be  done  on  the  manor  than  those  who  remained 
could  do,  and  consequently  labourers  demanded  more 
wages  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Natur- 
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ally  the  lord  was  very  unwilling  to  pay  higher  wages,  as  this 
meant  a loss  to  him.  But  he  was  in  a very  difficult  position, 
for  if  he  did  not  pay  what  was  demanded  his  crops  were 
ungathered,  and  his  cattle  went  untended,  in  which  case  he 
lost  heavily. 

But  why  did  not  the  lord  compel  the  villans  who  remained 
to  do  extra  work,  since  according  to  the  law  he  could  in- 
crease their  burdens  as  he  pleased  ? He  knew  that  if  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  lose  more  than  ever,  for  the 
worst  punishment  he  had  been  able  to  inflict  on  a villan 
had  been  to  take  away  his  land.  But  now  a villan  would 
not  mind  if  that  were  done;  he  knew  he  had  but  to  flee  to 
another  manor,  and  the  lord  there  would  be  glad  to  receive 


him  as  a tenant  or  a labourer.  So  if  the  lord  attempted  to 
force  the  villan  to  perform  extra  work,  the  villan  ''  ran.'' 
In  the  manorial  records  of  the  next  few  years  are  many 
entries  such  as  these : 

Richard  Howel  departed  secretly  with  his  family  at 
night,  and  hath  not  returned.” 

John  of  Leysbottom  ran  and  fought  the  bailiff  who 
attempted  to  take  him.” 

Thus  the  lord  had  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  high  wages 
demanded  by  the  labourers;  and  even  as  it  was  much  of 
the  corn  lay  unreaped,  and  much  land  could  not  be  cultivated 
at  all,  relapsing  into  waste  or  fallow. 

Now,  this  was  happening  all  over  the  country.  How 
much  land  went  out  of  cultivation  we  cannot  say,  but  one 
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historian  tells  us  of  six  manors  where  the  amount  of  land 
planted  with  wheat  in  1347  had  been  2,100  acres,  and  in 
1380  this  was  reduced  to  1,225  acres. 

Despite  this  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  land  given 
up  to  corn-growing,  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  articles 
of  food  rose  but  little ; for  the  price  of  an  article  depends  on 
the  supply  (that  is,  the  quantity  there  is  for  sale)  and  the 
demand  (that  is,  the  amount  people  wish  to  buy).  If  the 
supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  prices  will  be  low;  but 
if  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand,  prices  will  be  high. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  food,  although  the  supply  was  less  than 
it  had  been,  so  was  the  demand,  since  the  population  was 
much  smaller;  the  harvests,  also,  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  pestilence,  were  good.  But  in  the  case  of 
labour  the  demand,  both  in  towm  and  country,  was  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  hence  wages  were  bound  to  rise.  But 
landowners,  who  were  losing  in  both  ways,  were  very  indig- 
nant at  having  to  pay  increased  wages,  considering  that  the 
labourers  were  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  masters’ 
misfortunes,  and  consequently  efforts  were  made  to  check 
the  rise.  In  a few  places,  also,  attempts  were  made  to  force 
villans  who  had  commuted  their  labour  dues  to  perform 
them  again,  but  these  efforts  as  a whole  failed.  Then  king 
and  Parliament  endeavoured  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
fixing  wages. 

While  the  plague  was  still  raging  Edward  III.  issued  a 
proclamation  bidding  all  labourers  to  ask  .only  the  wages 
that  had  been  customary  before  the  Black  Death,  and  for- 
bidding landowners  to  pay  more.  In  1351  Parliament 
passed  a celebrated  law,  known  as  the  Statute  of  Labourers. 
This  law  laid  down  several  rules ; 

I.  All  able-bodied  men  under  sixty  years  of  age,  unless 
they  were  craftsmen,  traders,  or  so  wealthy  that  they  had 
no  need  to  work,  were  ordered  to  labour  for  any  landowner 
who  asked  them  to  do  so.  Those  who  refused  to  obey  were 
to  be  imprisoned. 
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2.  Only  the  wages  usual  in  1347  were  to  be  paid;  land- 
owners  paying  more  were  to  be  fined  heavily. 

3.  No  one  was  to  give  alms  to  any  beggar  strong  enough 
to  work. 

4.  P"ood  was  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  fixing  wages; 
that  had  frequently  been  done  before.  But  this  Act  was  not 
just,  for  while  wages  were  fixed,  the  prices  of  food  were  not; 
and  though  the  rise  in  price  had  not  been  great,  still  there 
had  been  an  increase.  Labourers,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  angered,  and  the  Act,  though  it  checked  to  some 
extent  the  rise  in  wages,  did  not  altogether  prevent  a rise. 
For,  from  accounts  kept  on  the  manors,  we  learn  that  reapers, 
who  previously  received  about  5d.  per  acre,  now  obtained 
from  7d.  to  lod.  Thatchers,  who  had  been  paid  id.  a day, 
now  obtained  2*|d.  Women  working  in  the  harvest-field, 
who  had  previously  been  satisfied  with  less  than  id.  per 
day,  now  received  2d.,  or  even  more.  Wages  of  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  craftsmen,  rose  in  the  same  way.  Taking 
all  employment  for  which  figures  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
found  that  men  received  after  the  Black  Death  half  as  much 
again  as  they  had  previously  received,  and  women  twice  as 
much. 

But  after  a time  landowners  found  a way  out  of  their 
difficulties.  The  land  which  could  not  be  tilled  could  be 
used  for  rearing  sheep,  and  few  men  were  needed  to  care  for 
large  flocks  of  these  animals.  Wool-raising  was  also  very 
profitable,  the  great  demand  for  wool  in  Flanders  causing 
prices  to  be  high.  So  sheep-rearing  increased  very  much, 
and  this  led  in  the  next  century  to  great  trouble  over  the 
question  of  enclosures.  But  of  this  you  will  read  in  a later 
chapter. 

Another  plan  adopted  by  many  landowners  was  to  let 
their  land,  not  to  villans  who  should  pay  in  labour,  but  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  take  the  land  for  a number  of 
years  and  pay  a fixed  rent.  The  landowner  provided  the 
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tenant  with  cattle  and  other  animals  to  stock  the  land,  with 
implements  for  working  it,  and  with  seed  to  sow.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  fixed  the  tenant  had  to  return  just  as  many 
animals  and  tools  and  as  much  seed,  or  its  value.  This 
system  of  letting  the  land  was  known  as  the  “ stock-and- 
land  lease.”  Men  who  were  unwilling  to  take  land  on  the 
old  system  were  quite  willing  to  take  it  according  to  this 
method,  and  to  work  hard  to  cultivate  it,  since  all  the  profit 


Fig.  i6. — Manorial  Mill. 

{Jieproduced from  Hone's  '^Manors  and  Manorial  Records.") 


they  made  beyond  the  rent  was  their  own.  The  leaseholder 
thus  had  an  opportunity  to  become  prosperous;  and  if  he 
had  good  crops,  there  was  a chance  for  him  to  buy  the  land 
outright  from  the  lord,  and  so  become  a freeholder.  Before 
a hundred  years  had  elapsed  this  method  of  leasing  land 
had  largely  changed  into  the  system  used  to-day,  where  the 
landowner  provides  only  the  land  and  buildings,  while  all 
the  cattle,  implements,  and  seed  are  the  property  of  the 
tenant. 
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As  time  went  on  the  scarcity  of  labourers  died  away,  and 
the  plan  of  leasing  land  was  so  much  more  convenient  to 
the  landowners  that  commutation  of  the  labour  services 
which  remained  went  on  rapidly,  the  villans  becoming  copy- 
holders  or  even  freeholders.  But  before  this  change  was 
complete  there  occurred  in  1381  the  great  rising  which  is 
termed  the  Peasants’  Revolt. 


chaptp:r  XVII 

THE  GREAT  REVOLT 

The  Statute  of  Labourers  (1351)  failed  to  prevent  labourers 
risking  imprisonment  and  demanding  higher  wages,  and  this 
failure  led  to  several  other  statutes  much  like  the  Act  of 
1351,  but  ordering  more  severe  punishments  for  the  labourers 
who  broke  them.  The  most  savage  of  these  laws  was  passed 
in  1360,  and  decreed  that  any  labourer  who  left  his  employ- 
ment without  the  consent  of  his  master  should  be  declared 
an  outlaw,  and  if  captured  should  be  branded  in  the  fore- 
head with  the  letter  “ F,”  because  of  his  falsity.  Towns 
were  also  strictly  forbidden  to  shelter  runaway  villans. 
This  was  done  because  a villan  who  fled  from  his  native 
manor  had  often  endeavoured  to  enter  a town  and  obtain 
employment  there;  for  if  he  could  do  so,  and  dwell  in  the 
town  for  a year  and  a day,  he  became  a free  man.  All 
towns,  however,  were  not  always  willing  to  grant  shelter 
to  runaway  serfs. 

But  though  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  did  not  prevent 
wages  rising,  they  did  succeed  in  rousing  in  the  minds  of  . 
the  peasants  a feeling  of  resentment  against  their  lords. 
The  more  the  masters  attempted  to  carry  out  these  Acts, 
the  fiercer  grew  the  rage  of  the  peasants,  and  this  feeling  of 
anger,  which  did  not  die  away,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes, 
of  the  Peasants’  Revolt. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  also  for  this  rebellion;  had 
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it  not  been  so,  the  peasants  would  have  risen  long  before 
they  did,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thirty  years 
elapsed  between  the  Black  Death  and  the  revolt.  Those 
who  as  young  men  had  been  angered  by  the  Statute  of  1351 
were  old  men  when  the  smouldering  discontent  of  the  people 
broke  into  the  flame  of  open  rebellion. 

One  reason  was  the  disturbing  effect  produced  on  people's 
minds  by  the  Black  Death.  When  matters  go  on  steadily 
and  in  the  same  way  for  a very  long  time,  most  people 
accept  them  without  question.  For  instance,  the  slave 
who  is  born  a slave,  whose  ancestors  have  been  slaves,  who 
sees  all  around  him  other  slaves,  will  not  be  likely  to  ask, 
''  Why  am  I a slave  ? Why  am  I not  free  as  my  master 
is  ?"  But  when  something  has  aroused  such  ideas  in  his 
mind,  they  will  not  die  away,  but  will  grow  stronger  and 
stronger. 

Now,  the  Black  Death  had  given  a violent  shock  to  the 
manorial  S3^stem.  Villans  and  cottars  found  themselves  in 
strange  conditions;  they  saw  they  were  in  a position  to 
compel  their  masters  to  agree  to  their  demands;  and  the 
villan  who  was  still  bound  to  perform  labour  services,  when 
he  saw  the  free  labourer  obtaining  wages  previously  un- 
heard of,  began  to  ask, ''  Why  should  I not  be  free  as  he  is  ?" 

This  feeling  of  restlessness  was  increased  by  the  teaching 
of  men  like  John  Ball.  We  do  not  know  much  of  this  man, 
except  that  he  was  a priest  who  for  many  years  went  to  and 
fro  in  the  South  and  East  of  England,  preaching  in  quiet 
villages  and  market  towns.  The  style  of  his  preaching  was 
new  and  strange.  A writer  of  that  time  has  left  an  account 
of  one  of  his  addresses,  and  though  it  is  unlikely  the  actual 
words  are  those  of  John  Ball,  yet  no  doubt  they  represent 
fairty  well  what  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  listening, 
wondering  villans  who  flocked  to  hear  him.  We  are  told  he 
would  preach  from  such  a rhyme  as  this : 


“ When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?’' 
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''  In  the  beginning/'  he  would  cry  passionately,  ''  all  folk 
were  equal;  then  why  to-day  are  some  rich  and  some  poor  ? 
Why  are  some  free  and  others  bondmen  ? Look  at  our 
masters : they  are  clothed  in  fine  cloth  and  velvet ; we  must 
wear  rags  or  coarse  homespun  cloth.  They  dine  sumptuously, 
we  eat  hard  and  coarse  food.  Yet  it  is  by  our  toil  they  are 
rich.  Things  will  never  go  well  in  England  till  these  matters 
are  put  right." 

John  Ball  was  imprisoned  several  times,  but  this  could 
not  check  his  fiery  spirit,  convinced  that  he  was  doing  what 
was  right;  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the  revolt  was  carefully 
planned,  the mad  priest  " doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  it, 
for  curious  letters  written  by  him  have  been  preserved,  one 
of  which,  doubtless  plain  enough  to  those  who  received  it, 
ran  as  follows : 

/'  John  Schepe  sometime  St.  Mary's  priest  of  York,  and 
now  of  Colchester,  greeteth  well  John  Nameless,  and  John 
the  Miller,  and  John  the  Carter,  and  biddeth  them  that 
they  beware  of  guile  in  borough,  and  stand  together  in  God's 
name,  and  biddeth  Piers  Plowman  go  to  his  work;  and 
chastise  well  Hobbe  the  Robber,  and  take  with  you  John 
Trueman  and  his  fellows  and  no  mo;  and  look  ye  that  ye 
shape  you  to  one  head  and  no  mo." 

''  Hobbe  the  Robber  " was  probably  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
hated  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Poll-Tax;  or 
perhaps  a mere  name,  like  ''  John  Trueman,"  the  point  urged 
being  that  no  plundering  should  accompanying  the  revolt. 

A further  cause  of  the  rising  was  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  towns  were  brooding  over  a sense  of  injustice. 
Some  towns  were  still  struggling  to  obtain  charters  of 
liberties  from  their  lords.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  monasteries  were  slowest  to  grant  these,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fur}^  with  which  many  abbeys,  such  as 
those  at  St.  Albans  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  were  attacked 
when  the  peasants  rose  in  arms.  Again,  many  journeymen 
were  beginning  to  be  angry  because  they  were  shut  out 
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from  all  power  in  the  gilds.  In  London  itself  the  various 
gilds  were  opposed  to  each  other;  had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  gates  of  London  Bridge  and  Aldgate  would  not  have 
been  opened  to  allow  the  rebels  quiet  entrance  into  the  city. 
Besides,  the  London  craftsmen  wished  to  get  rid  of  their 
hated  Flemish  rivals,  who  had  been  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
city.  Thus  the  villan  rose  to  free  himself  from  the  sur- 
vivals of  bondage;  the  labourer,  because  he  wished  to  get 
what  wages  he  could  without  check  from  the  law;  the 


journeyman,  because  of  his  enmity  against  the  master 
craftsmen;  the  town  burgess,  because  of  his  desire  to  be  free 
from  the  claims  of  his  lord. 

But  all  these  grievances  had  been  felt  for  years,  and  what 
caused  the  revolt  to  occur  when  it  did  was  discontent  with 
the  heavy  taxation  imposed  by  the  Government.  For 
many  years  war  had  been  waged  with  France,  and  the 
English  had  been  willing  to  pay  for  this  so  long  as  their 
forces  were  victorious,  and  tidings  came  of  such  victories  as 
Cressy  and  Poictiers.  But  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
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Prince  were  now  both  dead;  the  king,  Richard  II.,  was  but 
a boy,  and  the  war  was  bringing  to  England  nothing  but 
defeat  and  debt.  To  meet  the  heavy  cost  of  this  war,  new 
taxes  had  again  and  again  to  be  imposed  on  the  people,  who 
paid  them  ''  sore  against  their  will.'’  Certain  of  these  taxes 
were  poll-taxes,  the  worst  possible  form  of  taxation.  Every 
kind  of  tax  is  bound  to  produce  some  discontent,  but 
some  cause  more  than  others.  A ''  poll " or  ''  head  " tax 
means  that  a certain  sum  is  levied  for  every  person,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  wealth.  If  the  sum  fixed  is  the  same  for 
all  classes,  the  tax  becomes  most  unjust  and  hateful. 

In  1377  such  a tax  of  a groat  (4d.)  per  head  was  ordered. 
In  1379  another  was  levied,  this  being  a graduated  tax, 
whereby  the  greatest  nobles  paid  £6  13s.  4d.,  other  noble- 
men £4,  and  so  on  down  to  the  peasant,  who  paid  4d. 
This  was  paid  grumblingly.  But  in  1380  another  was 
ordered,  according  to  which  each  person  over  fifteen  years 
of  age  was  to  pay  three  groats.  There  was  a slight  grading, 
for  in  each  town  or  hundred  the  rich  were  to  help  the  poor; 
but  no  one  was  to  pay  more  than  £1  or  less  than  4d.  As  in 
country  districts  few  were  wealthy,  this  grading  was  of  little 
use.  Now,  this  tax  produced  very  curious  results.  To  aid 
in  the  collection  of  these  taxes,  lists  of  people  who  should 
pay  were  prepared  for  each  village,  and  when  these  returns 
were  complete,  it  was  found  that  the  population  had 
apparently  diminished  tremendously  since  1377.  ^he 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  over  33,000  had  paid  in  1377,  but 
now  only  15,690  paid;  in  Cornwall  12,056  paid  instead  of 
34,274;  and  Devonshire  showed  a decline  from  46,635  to 
20,656.  According  to  the  lists,  many  of  the  villages  con- 
tained no  youths  or  young  women  at  all.  Of  course,  these 
returns  were  false;  for,  to  avoid  payment,  villages  had  com- 
pelled those  making  out  the  lists  to  omit  many  over  fifteen. 

The  Government  saw  what  had  been  done,  and  appointed 
Commissioners  to  visit  offending  districts  and  compel  pay- 
ment in  full.  This  was  the  spark  that  kindled  the  flame 
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of  revolt,  which  in  a few  days  spread  through  the  South  and 
East  of  England. 

The  rising  began  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  A Commissioner 
called  Bampton  came  there  to  check  the  list  for  Fobbing 
and  other  villages.  But  the  men  of  Fobbing  told  him  flatly 
they  would  not  pay  another  penny,  and  when  he  ordered 
the  spokesman  to  be  arrested,  stoned  Bampton  out  of  the 
town.  He  rode  back  to  London,  and  the  king’s  advisers 
sent  down  the  Chief  Justice  to  overawe  the  rioters,  but 
foolishly  gave  him  no  soldiers.  The  rebels,  now  mustering 
fast,  stopped  him,  slew  some  of  his  clerks,  and,  after  making 
him  promise  to  do  nothing  more,  let  him  go.  Then  all  over 
Essex  peasants  rose  in  arms,  and  while  some  attacked  the 
houses  of  unpopular  lords  and  abbots,  the  main  body  hurried 
towards  London.  Meanwhile  the  men  of  Kent  had  risen, 
freed  J ohn  Ball  from  prison,  sacked  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop at  Canterbury,  and  then  proceeded  towards  London, 
led  by  a certain  Wat  Tyler.  Why  he  was  chosen  leader 
we  cannot  say,  the  story  that  he  slew  a collector  who  had 
insulted  his  daughter  being  almost  certainly  untrue.  Prob- 
ably he  was  a bold  and  daring  man,  who  readily  seized  the 
leadership  of  the  badly  armed  and  undisciplined  peasants. 
They  reached  London,  were  admitted  by  the  guards 
stationed  at  the  gates,  and  for  two  or  three  days  held  the 
city  completely  in  their  power. 

At  first  there  was  little  plundering,  but  the  rebels  burnt 
the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whom  they  hated,  and  de- 
stroyed the  Temple,  the  residence  of  lawyers.  These  were 
unpopular  because  in  many  cases  they  had  shown,  justly 
or  unjustly,  that  men  claiming  to  be  free  were  really  bond- 
men.  Concerning  the  lawyers,  William  Langland,  in  his 
remarkable  " Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,”  had  written: 

They  pleded  for  penyes  and  poundes  the  law, 

And  not  for  love  of  oure  Lord,  unloosed  their  lippes  ones. 

Thou  mightest  better  mete  the  mist  on  Malverne  Hides 

Than  get  a momme^  of  their  mouthes,  but^  money  were  showed.*’ 


1 Word,  sound. 


2 Unless. 
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Most  of  the  nobles  then  in  London  were  paralysed  with 
fear.  The  boldest  among  them  was  the  young  king,  who 
agreed  to  meet  the  Essex  men  at  Mile  End,  and  hear  their 
complaints.  He  did  so,  and  the  villans  asked  that — 

1.  Villanage  should  be  abolished  for  ever. 

2.  All  land  should  be  rented  at  4d.  an  acre. 

3.  All  the  rebels  should  be  pardoned. 

4.  Those  who  had  governed  the  land  badly  should  be 
punished. 

Richard  readily  agreed  to  the  first  three  of  these  demands, 
but  refused  to  give  a definite  answer  concerning  the  fourth. 
But  the  Essex  men  were  content,  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
bearing  charters  granting  what  they  desired. 

Meanwhile  Wat  Tyler,  with  some  of  his  fiercest  men,  had 
entered  the  Tower,  where  he  found  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  others  responsible  for  the  poll-tax.  These  un- 
fortunate men  were  dragged  forth  and  executed.  Then  the 
peasants,  joined  and  urged  on  by  the  lowest  of  the  London 
mob,  began  to  slay  Flemish  artisans  and  to  sack  their 
dwellings.  This,  and  other  riotous  conduct,  angered  many 
citizens,  who,  like  Walworth  the  mayor,  would  gladly  have 
attacked  the  rebels.  Next  morning  Richard  met  Tyler’s 
men  at  Smithfield,  where  in  a quarrel  that  ensued  the  rebel 
leader  was  slain,  the  danger  of  a battle  being  averted  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  boy  king,  w'ho  told  the  Kentish 
men  he  would  be  their  leader,  assured  them  of  pardon  and 
freedom,  and  persuaded  them  to  return  home. 

These  promises  w'ere  not  kept.  Parliament  refused  to 
recognise  charters  Richard  had  granted,  saying  they  alone 
had  power  to  free  all  villans.  This  was  true,  but  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  Richard  had  deceived  the  ignorant 
peasants.  The  revolt  being  ended,  many  ringleaders  suffered 
death.  Strong  forces  marched  through  Kent  and  Essex  to 
execute  vengeance.  A band  of  Essex  men  met  Richard, 
and  reminded  him  of  his  promises,  receiving  the  reply: 
“ Villans  ye  are,  and  villans  ye  shall  remain.”  John  Ball 
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was  hung,  maintaining  to  the  last  that  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong.  William  Grindcobbe,  the  leader  of  the  attack  on 
St.  Albans,  died  protesting:  Friends,  who  after  so  long  an 

age  of  oppression  have  won  a short  breath  of  freedom,  hold 
firm  while  you  can,  and  have  no  thought  for  me  or  what  I 
may  suffer.”  Some,  however,  including  those  Londoners 
who  opened  the  gates,  were  pardoned. 

Now,  what  was  the  result  of  this  rising,  the  only  real 
revolt  of  the  peasantry  England  has  ever  seen  ? In  the 
first  place,  it  is  certain  that  villanage  steadily  died  out. 
Fifty  years  afterwards  there  were  practically  none  who 
performed  labour  services  in  the  old  way,  and  people  no 
longer  paid  chivage  or  merchet,  though  heriots  were  still 
rendered;  and  soon  after  this  the  law  began  to  protect 
copyholders  against  landlords  who  would  have  evicted 
them.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  serfdom  became 
extinct,  this  was  the  result  of  the  rebellion;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  long  before  1381  commutation  was  slowly 
destro5dng  villanage.  The  practice  of  commutation  went 
on  rapidly  after  the  revolt,  but  that  was  because  it  was 
profitable  for  the  lord.  Sheep-farming  and  leasing  of  land 
was  making  villanage  unnecessary  to  the  lords,  and  this 
was  the  real  reason  for  the  change.  Where  land  was  given 
up  to  sheep-farming,  a lord  did  not  want  villans  to  plough 
and  reap;  if  the  land  were  leased,  he  did  not  care  who 
worked  for  the  leaseholder. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  revolt  may  have  had  some  effect. 
It  may  not  have  caused  any  lords  to  feel  more  willing  at  once 
to  free  the  villan  from  those  relics  of  serfdom  by  which  he 
was  still  bound,  but  there  was  always  the  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  peasants  had  risen,  and  for  a brief  time  had 
held  king  and  capital  in  their  power,  and  those  who  had 
risen  once  might  possibly  do  so  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

In  the  preceding  chapters  much  has  been  said  concerning 
farming  and  trade,  but  very  little  about  manufactures. 
This  is  because  in  those  early  centuries  manufactures  were 
far  less  important  than  either  agriculture  or  trade.  The 
majority  of  the  population  lived  in  rural  districts  and 
villages,  which  is  not  the  case  to-day,  for  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  the  people  now  dwell  in  cities,  and  are  employed, 
directly  or  indirectl}^  in  some  branch  of  manufacture.  But 
in  the  thirteenth  century  a person  might  have  travelled 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  without  seeing  one 
of  those  huge,  ugly  hives  of  industry  which  we  call  factories. 

But  the  country  was  not  entirely  without  manufactures. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
manufacture  (to  make  with  the  hands),  even  the  Stone 
Age  men  were  manufacturers.  But  we  generally  use  the 
word  to  indicate  the  making  of  goods  intended  for  sale; 
and  most  nations  have  been  tillers  of  the  soil  and  traders  for 
a long  time  before  any  considerable  number  of  the  people 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  making  goods  for  sale.  This 
can  be  seen  easily  by  taking  an  imaginary  example.  Let  us 
think  again  of  a group  of  savages,  each  of  whom  produces 
all  that  he  and  his  family  needs;  before  long,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  will  begin  to  barter  goods.  Now,  suppose  one  man 
has  a natural  fondness  for  making  axes,  and  becomes  very 
skilful  in  this,  so  that  others  of  the  tribe  greatly  desire  to 
possess  an  axe  he  has  made.  They  will  endeavour  to  trade 
with  him,  offering  him  corn,  meat,  and  clothing,  in  return 
for  axes.  But  as  he  will  not  be  able  to  supply  all  the  axes 
needed  if  he  has  to  devote  himself  to  growing  corn  for  his 
family,  he  will  soon  perceive  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  live 
without  tilling  the  soil,  which  occupation  he  dislikes,  by 
spending  all  his  time  in  making  axes,  in  return  for  which 
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he  can  obtain  all  he  needs.  Thus  he  ceases  to  be  a fanner, 
and  becomes  a manufacturer;  he  is  also  a trader,  for  he 
himself  sells  the  articles  he  makes  to  those  who  use  them. 
In  time  the  various  occupations  become  quite  distinct,  those 
engaged  in  manufacture  ceasing  to  be  either  farmers  or 
traders.  Within  the  occupation  of  manufacturing  itself 
various  branches  become  marked  off.  At  first,  for  instance, 
a man  using  raw  leather  may  make  all  manner  of  leathjer 
articles — ^boots,  harness,  bags,  etc. — and  be  simply  a 
“ leather  worker.”  But  as  the  industry  grows,  some 
leather  workers  will  make  only  boots,  others  only  harness, 
and  so  on,  thus  creating  separate  occupations,  such  as  those 
of  saddlers  and  cobblers. 

This  formation  of  different  branches  of  industry  is  termed 
" division  (or  specialisation)  of  labour,”  and  results  usually 
in  the  production  of  more  articles  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  For  by  always  working  with  similar  materials  to 
make  the  same  type  of  goods,  a person  becomes  very  quick 
and  dexterous.  But  it  may  be  carried  to  such  great  lengths 
as  to  produce  evil  results. 

Division  of  labour  is  more  plainly  visible  in  towns  than 
in  rural  life.  In  country  districts  one  may  sometimes 
meet  a man  who  himself  makes  his  carts,  builds  his  sheds, 
tends  his  sick  cattle,  kills  his  pigs  or  sheep,  and  even  repairs 
his  own  boots — ^all  in  addition  to  tilling  his  land.  Thus  he 
is  farmer,  builder,  butcher,  and  cobbler,  all  in  one. 

Until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  reached, 
the  stor}^  of  English  manufactures  is  one  of  steady  but  slow 
development.  In  following  it  one  sees  methods  and  systems 
change  more  than  once,  and  all  these  changes  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth,  the  oldest  and  for  centuries  the  greatest  of  our  manu- 
factures. For  many  centuries  no  land  in  Europe  produced 
so  much  wool  as  England.  It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  amount  paid  as  Customs  on  exported  wool 
reached  nearly  £70,000  yearly.  When  English  monarchs 
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wished  to  make  the  Flemings  their  allies,  they  simply  had 
to  forbid  the  export  of  wool,  and  the  people  of  Flanders, 
threatened  with  starvation,  were  willing  to  act  as  England 
wished. 

But  though  English  wool  was  in  such  great  demand, 
though  it  was  the  chief  article  offered  for  sale  in  the  great 
English  fairs,  and  though  its  importance  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  now  the  seat  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  known  as  the  Woolsack,  yet  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloth  England  lagged  behind.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  the  twelfth  centurj^  much  woollen  cloth  was  made, 
and  the  earliest  craft  gilds  were  those  of  weavers;  but  the 
cloth  produced  was  thick  and  coarse,  and  badly  dyed. 
Those  who  wished  to  wear  thin,  fine,  well-dyed  garments 
had  to  buy  cloth  imported  from  Flanders.  Thus  Flemish 
cities  bought  English  wool,  and  our  countrymen  bought 
foreign  cloth.  And  this  long  continued  to  be  the  case,  for 
Shakespeare,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,''  makes  Portia 
say  of  an  English  nobleman:  How  oddly  he  is  suited  ! 

I think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in 
France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every- 
where." 

Cloth-making,  like  most  other  branches  of  industry,  was 
regulated  by  royal  orders.  At  first  attempts  were  made 
to  compel  weavers  to  weave  all  pieces  of  cloth  the  same 
length  and  width.  As  the  industry  grew,  however,  the 
authorities  recognis3d  certain  varieties,  or  patterns,  and 
made  rules  for  the  length  and  texture  of  each  kind.  Thus, 
in  later  times  there  were  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Kendal  Green,  Kentish  Broadcloths,  Norwich  Fustians, 
and  Devonshire  Kirsies.  To  see  that  the  rules  made  were 
carried  out,  Edward  I.  appointed  an  officer,  called  the 

ulnager,"  who  was  responsible  for  proper  inspection  and 
stamping  of  cloth  offered  for  sale  in  towns  and  fairs.  This 
attempt  to  prevent  fraud  was  not  always  successful,  for 
there  were  sometimes  bitter  complaints  that  ulnagers  were 
unjust  and  willing  to  accept  bribes. 
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Blit  the  progress  of  the  industry  was  still  slow.  This  was 
seen  when,  in  1258,  the  English  Council  of  Barons  forbade 
export  of  wool,  in  order,  said  they,  that  it  might  be  manu- 
factured into  cloth  at  home;  and  they  added  that  people 
should  be  satisfied  with  English  cloth,  and  not  wish  to  have 
fine  foreign  productions.  But  the  woollen  export  was  too 
great  to  be  stopped  without  ruining  sheep-rearers  and  mer- 
chants, nor  were  wealthy  people  content  with  the  homely 
products  of  English  looms,  so  matters  returned  to  their 
former  condition.  Again,  in  1271,  Henry  III.  forbade 
importation  of  foreign  cloth,  but  the  order  was  withdrawn 
three  years  later. 

The  monarch  who  found  a much  better  way  to  benefit 
English  weaving  was  Edward  III.,  who,  so  far  as  his  care 
of  English  trade  and  industry  is  concerned,  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  our  greatest  kings.  We  have  already  seen 
how  he  endeavoured  to  improve  trade  and  benefit  his  people 
by  giving  protection  and  privileges  to  foreign  merchants . He 
now  went  a step  farther,  taking  action  which  shows  that  he 
had  devoted  much  thought  to  the  question  of  the  best 
method  of  assisting  the  cloth  manufacture.  He  saw  plainly 
that,  as  English  cloth  was  of  poor  quality,  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  not  to  force  people  to  buy  and  wear  it,  but  to  teach 
weavers  to  make  a finer  article.  This  he  saw  could  be  done 
by  inducing  Flemish  weavers  to  come  to  dwell  in  England 
and  practise  their  trade  here.  So  in  1331  he  granted  a letter 
of  protection  to  a Flemish  weaver,  John  Kempe,  giving  him 
permission  to  settle  and  weave  in  England.  In  1337  he  caused 
it  to  be  made  known  that  he  would  grant  protection  to  all 
Flemish  artisans  desirous  of  settling  in  his  dominions.  Now, 
just  at  that  time  many  workers  in  the  towns  of  Flanders 
were  discontented  because  of  the  harsh  treatment  received 
from  their  rulers  and  the  wealth}^  men  in  the  cities.  Many 
were  therefore  ready  to  listen  to  the  stories  which  repre- 
sented England  as  a place  where  good  workers  could  thrive, 
and  where  ''  no  one  need  cease  to  eat  except  by  reason  of 
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his  fatness/'  Numbers  of  these  foreigners  came  to  England, 
settling  in  London  and  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  this  must 
have  done  much  to  benefit  the  growing  manufacture. 

But  these  aliens  were  bitterly  hated  by  English  weavers. 
In  London  the  Weavers'  Gild  continually  annoyed  the 
foreigners,  endeavouring  to  force  them  into  the  gild.  In 
1351  the  London  weavers  sent  a petition  to  the  king, 
pointing  out  that  they  had  an  ancient  charter  giving  them 
the  sole  right  to  weave;  yet  here,  they  said,  were  aliens 
paying  nothing  to  the  gild,  and  yet  being  allowed  to  weave. 
But  the  king  and  his  Parliament  were  firm,  and  refused  to 
tolerate  annoyance  of  the  Flemings,  reminding  the  Londoners 
very  sternly  that  if  they  harmied  these  aliens,  they  should 
answer  for  it.  Yet  even  as  late  as  1517  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  is  shown,  for  on  ''  Evil  May  Day  " of  that  year 
London  apprentices  and  workers,  stirred  up  by  a sermon 
denouncing  aliens,  furiously  attacked  the  foreign  colony, 
for  which  sharp  punishment  was  administered  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  in- 
dustry  steadily  grew,  and  two  very  important  changes 
occurred.  The  first  was  that  those  who  made  the  cloth/ 
ceased  by  degrees  to  sell  it  to  those  who  used  it,  but  sold 
it  to  dealers,  who  bought  large  quantities  to  sell  again. 
That  is,  there  arose  a class  of  middlemen,”  as  they  are 
called  to-day — men  who  do  not  actually  produce  goods, 
but  buy  them  from  the  producer  to  sell  at  a higher  rate  to 
the  consumer.  Now,  this  was  a great  change,  for  middle- 
men were  not  liked  during  the  Middle  Ages.  If  a man  wished 
to  have  a large  house  built,  for  instance,  he  would  himself 
buy  stone  from  the  quarries,  timber  from  the  owner  of 
woods,  and  hire  men  to  do  the  building.  To-day  he  simply 
agrees  with  a contractor,  who  buys  all  the  materials  and 
hires  all  necessary  labour.  The  cloth-dealers  were  known 
as  ''  drapers.”  They  formed  a company  in  London  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  were  wealthy  enough  to  main- 
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tain  a great  building,  called  Bakewell  House,  where  their 
business  could  be  carried  on.  The  Drapers’  Company  was 
one  of  the  twelve  ''  Great  Companies,”  and  still  exists. 

The  other  change  which  came  about  very  gradually  during 
the  fifteenth  century  was  more  important  still.  The  method 
in  which  the  woollen  industry  was  carried  on  changed  from 
^ the  gild  system  to  the  domestic  system.  As  you  will  often 
read  of  the  domestic  system,  you  must  understand  what  is 
meant. 

Under  the  gild  system  goods  were  made  by  mastermen  em- 
ploying one  or  two  apprentices  and  journeymen.  The  masters 
bought  the  material,  made  the  goods,  and  sold  them,  taking 
the  profits.  Thus  their  tools  and  the  materials  employed 
were  their  own,  and  the  work  was  done  in  their  own  homes. 

Under  the  domestic  system  the  work  is  still  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers  ; there  may  still  be  masters,  appren- 
tices, and  journeymen.  But  the  master-men  are  no  longer 
really  independent,  for  they  do  not  own  the  material  they 
work  upon.  A wholesale  dealer  buys  the  raw  material, 
supplies  it  to  the  workers,  receives  the  finished  article,  and 
pays  the  workers  for  their  labour.  He  takes  all  the  risks 
that  the  goods  may  not  sell  well,  and  he  also  takes  the 
profits.  In  the  case  of  the  woollen  industry,  under  the 
gild  system  the  spinner  bought  wool  and  spun  it  into  thread, 
which  he  sold  to  the  weaver,  who  wove  cloth  and  sold  it  to 
the  cloth  finishers ; and  these,  after  all  processes  were  com- 
plete, sold  it  to  the  consumer  or  a draper.  But  under  the 
domestic  system  a ''  clothier  ” bought  wool,  and  gave  it  out 
to  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  and  dyers,  receiving  the  cloth 
produced,  and  paying  them  for  their  work.  Thus  the 
artisans  became  wage-earners  in  the  employ  of  dealers. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  precisely 
the  system  that  prevailed  everywhere  and  in  every  industry. 
It  developed  first  in  the  woollen  industry,  but  was  extended 
to  many  others  as  time  went  on.  In  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  after  a severe  struggle,  it  was  replaced 
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in  most  industries  by  the  factory  system;  but  it  is  found 
to-day  in  certain  trades,  such  as  box-making  and  tailoring, 
being  often  attended  by  sweating,”  or  the  payment  of 
very  low  wages,  and  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  factory  system. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

LIFE  IN  A MEDIEVAL  MONASTERY 

You  have  now  read  much  concerning  farmers,  traders,  and 
manufacturers,  but  nothing  has  been  said  of  another  class 
of  people  who  dwelt  in  England  during  those  centuries,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  a great  deal.  These  were  the  monks,  the 
quiet  inhabitants  of  |the  monasteries;  and  until  we  have 
looked  at  them,  and  learnt  something  of  their  work,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  realise  how  great  a part  the  monasteries 
played  in  the  life  of  the  nation  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

You  probably  know  that  a monastery  was  a building  in 
which  dwelt  a number  of  men,  who  had  no  wish  to  engage 
in  trade  or  manufacture,  but  who  desired  to  live  in  peace 
and  devote  most  of  their  time  to  religious  service  and  prayer. 
They  had,  as  we  say,  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  world, 
and  very  rarely  went  outside  the  convent  walls  to  mingle 
with  other  men.  But  why  should  men  wish  to  live  in  such 
a way  ? The  chief  reason  was  the  desire  many  men  felt  to 
live  a holy  and  blameless  life,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  was  to  spend  much  time  in  meditation  and 
prayer;  but  it  was  often  difficult  to  live  a quiet  life  during 
what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages — that  is,  the  four  or  five 
centuries  following  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  there  was  much  violence  and 
disorder.  Kings  were  not  strong  enough,  even  when  they 
wished,  to  preserve*  peace  and  order,  and  to  protect  the 
weak  and  unwarlike  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong  and 
brutal.  England  was  more  fortunate  than  many  other  lands, 
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in  that  she  had  kings  like  Alfred  and  Edgar,  Canute  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  II.  and  Edward  L,  who  ruled 
with  a strong  hand,  and  whose  government,  though  some- 
times severe,  was  just.  Yet  even  in  England  at  times  there 
was  much  weakness  and  oppression,  as  is  shown  by  the  deeds 
of  some  of  the  barons  during  the  reign  of  vStephen.  Here  is 
the  pitiful  story  as  told  by  a monk  of  those  times: 

When  the  traitors  understood  that  he  was  a mild  man, 
and  soft  and  good,  and  executed  no  justice,  then  did  they 
wonder.  And  every  rich  man  built  his  castles  which  they 
held  against  him;  and  they  filled  the  land  full  of  castles; 
and  when  the  castles  were  made,  they  filled  them  with 
devils  and  evil  men.  Then  took  they  those  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  have  any  goods,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  labour- 
ing men  and  women,  and  threw  them  into  prison  for  their 
gold  and  silver,  and  inflicted  on  them  tortures  unspeakable; 
for  never  were  any  martyrs  so  tortured  as  these  were.  Some 
were  hanged  up  by  the  feet,  and  smoked  with  foul  smoke, 
some  by  the  thumbs  or  head,  and  coats  of  mail  hung  on 
their  feet.  They  tied  knotted  strings  about  their  heads, 
and  twisted  them  till  they  went  into  the  brain.  They  put 
them  into  dungeons,  wherein  were  adders  and  snakes  and 
toads;  and  so  destroyed  them.  Some  they  placed  in  a 
crucet  house ; that  is,  in  a chest  that  was  short  and  narrow 
and  not  deep,  wherein  they  put  sharp  stones,  and  so  thrust 
the  man  therein,  that  they  broke  all  the  limbs.  In  many  of 
the  castles  were  things  horrible  and  grim,  of  which  two 
or  three  men  had  enough  to  bear  one.  It  was  thus  made: 
that  is,  fastened  to  a beam;  and  they  placed  a sharp  iron 
collar  about  the  man’s  neck,  so  that  he  could  neither  stand, 
nor  sit,  nor  lie,  without  bearing  all  that  iron.  Many  thou- 
sands they  wore  out  with  hunger.  I cannot  tell  all  the 
pain  they  inflicted  on  wretched  men  in  this  land;  thou 
mightest  go  a whole  day’s  journey,  and  never  shouldest 
thou  find  a man  in  a town,  or  the  land  tilled.  Then  was 
corn  and  flesh  and  cheese  and  butter  dear,  for  none  was 
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there  in  the  land.  The  bishops  and  learned  men  cursed 
them  [i.e.,  excommunicated  them],  but  the  effect  was  nothing 
to  them.  To  till  the  land  was  as  idle  as  to  plough  the  sea; 
and  men  said  that  Christ  slept  and  all  his  saints.'' 

No  wonder  that  some  who  longed  for  a life  of  holiness  and 
quiet  prayer  fled  from  a world  where  such  wickedness  pre- 
vailed, and  sought  refuge  in  a monastery.  At  first  such 
men  who  sought  to  escape  sin  and  evil  dwelt  by  themselves 
in  caves  and  lonely  places,  and  were  known  as  hermits. 
These  were  mostly  found  in  Egypt  and  Asia  before  the  days 
of  monasteries;  and  many  of  them,  in  order  to  make  their 
lives  more  holy  and  free  themselves  from  sin,  inflicted  on 
themselves  great  suffering.  We  are  told  of  one  who  ate 
but  one  meal  a week  for  many  years;  of  another  who  for 
sixty  years  never  spoke  to  a single  person,  but  dwelt  in  a 
gloomy  cave  in  a wild  and  lonely  spot;  others  daily  in- 
flicted upon  themselves  cruel  scourgings,  or  wore  hair  shirts 
or  spiked  belts  next  to  their  skin.  Such  hermits  were  often 
looked  upon  as  saints,  and  treated  with  great  reverence; 
and  more  than  once  even  kings  trembled  when  these 
hermits  rebuked  them  for  their  evil  lives. 

After  a time,  however,  many,  instead  of  becoming  hermits, 
chose  to  live  in  companies,  speaking,  working,  and  praying 
together,  and  thus  monasteries  began.  The  head  of  one 
monastery  in  Italy  was  called  Benedict.  He  drew  up  a set 
of  rules  which  the  monks  there  obeyed,  and  these  rules  were 
so  sensible  and  useful  that  soon  other  monasteries  began  to 
follow  them,  and  hence  were  called  Benedictine  monasteries. 
Before  many  years  had  passed,  Benedictine  houses  were 
to  be  found  in  all  Christian  lands,  and  the  monks  from  them 
sometimes  went  out  to  act  as  missionaries  in  those  lands 
that  were  still  heathen.  Augustine,  who  came  from  Rome 
to  preach  Christianity  to  the  English  in  a.d.  597,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk. 

The  rules  of  St.  Benedict  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  other  orders  of  monks  were 
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formed,  following  different  and  more  severe  rules.  Among 
these  were  the  “ White  Monks,”  or  Cistercians,  so  called 
because  their  first  monastery  was  at  Citeux,  in  Burgundy. 
Many  Cistercian  houses  were  built  in  England,  usually  in 
wild,  deserted  spots.  The  beautiful  monasteries  of  Tintern, 
Kirkstall,  Fountains,  and  Melrose,  whose  ruins  are  now 
visited  yearly  by  crowds  of  tourists,  were  Cistercian  houses. 
Another  order  was  the  Black  Monks,  whose  proper  name 
was  the  Carthusians.  Their  rules  were  more  strict  even 
than  those  of  the  Cistercians.  A visitor  to  their  first  monas- 
tery at  Grande  Chartreuse  said:  ” They  wear  a hair  shirt 
next  to  their  skin;  they  fast  almost  perpetually;  they  eat 
bean  bread,  and  never  touch  meat.  Fish  they  eat  if  it  is 
given  them,  but  never  buy  it;  on  Thursday  they  have  bread 
and  water  only.”  The  most  famous  monastery  they  had 
in  England  was  one  in  London,  called  the  Charterhouse, 
but  their  rules  were  too  severe  for  many  houses  to  be 
founded. 

Now  let  us  try  to  understand  how  the  monks  in  an  ordinary 
English  monastery  lived.  In  the  first  place,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  were  certainly  not  idlers.  No  doubt  among 
such  a large  number  there  were  a few  monastic  houses  where 
sloth  and  luxury  prevailed,  but  these  were  the  exception. 
If  the  rules  were  carried  out  faithfully,  every  part  of  the 
day  was  fully  occupied.  Monasteries  varied  much  in  size; 
there  might  be  only  a dozen  or  a score  of  monks,  or  there 
might  be  over  a hundred.  We  will  suppose  we  are  dealing 
with  a large  house.  The  chief  building  of  the  monastery 
was  the  church,  where  most  of  the  religious  services  were 
held.  This  building  was  often  finely  planned  and  richly 
decorated,  with  beautiful  stained-glass  windows.  Near  the 
church,  and  probably  to  the  south  of  it,  was  a quadrangle, 
or  open  space,  with  a walk  round  each  side,  roofed  over,  and 
known  as  the  cloisters.  Beautiful  specimens  of  cloisters 
may  still  be  seen  at  Gloucester  or  Norwich  Cathedrals. 
There  was  also  a room,  called  the  “ chapter-house,”  where 
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Fig.  i8. — Tintern  Abbey. 
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important  gatherings  were  held;  an  infirmary  where  sick 
monks  were  tended ; and  a room  where  visitors  might  some- 
times converse  with  friends  or  relatives  in  the  monastery. 
There  was,  too,  an  apartment  called  the  ''  warming-room,'’ 
because  in  it  burnt  a cheerful  fire  during  the  cold  winter 
evenings,  and  the  monks  might  warm  themselves  there. 
This  must  have  been  grateful  to  them,  for,  save  perhaps  the 
abbot’s  chamber,  no  other  room  contained  a fire.  There 
were  also  kitchens  and  storehouses,  a great  dormitory 
divided  into  cells,  a dining-room  called  the  refectory,” 
and  in  all  large  houses  a spacious  guest-house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers  and  visitors. 

The  chief  person  in  the  monastery  was  the  abbot,  whose 
word  was  law,  and  whose  orders  were  obeyed  without  ques- 
tion. The  monks  treated  him  with  great  reverence,  rising 
from  their  seats  as  he  passed,  kissing  his  hand  when  he 
returned  from  a journey.  Next  in  importance  came  the 
prior,  and  there  were  many  other  officers,  such  as  the 
precentor,  who  led  the  singing;  the  sacrist,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  all  the  monastic  buildings  were  in  good 
repair;  the  infirmarian;  the  almoner,  who  daily  distributed 
gifts  to  the  poor;  the  gardener,  kitchener,  cellarer,  and 
many  others. 

A person  wishing  to  become  a monk  was  not  at  once 
admitted.  On  presenting  himself  before  the  abbot  and 
asking  to  be  made  one  of  the  brethren,  he  remained  in  the 
guest-house  for  a few  days.  Then,  before  all  the  monks, 
he  knelt  at  the  abbot’s  feet  and  repeated  his  request  on 
each  of  three  successive  days.  Even  then  he  became  only  a 
''  novice,”  or  learner,  and  such  he  remained  for  a year, 
learning  the  services  and  duties  of  a monk.  Then,  if  his 
conduct  were  satisfactory,  he  again  made  his  request,  and 
was  admitted,  taking  the  vows  that  made  him  a monk  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  All  property  he  owned  was  given  up, 
often  being  bestowed  on  the  monaster^L  He  swore  to  lead 
a pure  and  holy  life,  and  in  all  things  to  obey  the  rules  of 
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his  order;  for  a life  of  purity,  poverty,  and  obedience  was 
the  ideal  of  the  monk. 

The  monastic  day  began  shortly  after  midnight,  when 
the  signal  to  rise  from  sleep  was  given  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  The  monks  rose  and  put  on  their  long  robes  (or 

habits  and  their  night-shoes,  which  were  made  of  some 
warm  material,  such  as  fur-lined  cloth,  for  the  stone  floors 
and  passages  were  extremely  cold.  Then  in  silence  the 
brothers  went  to  the  church,  where  two  services  (Prime 
and  Lauds)  were  gone  through,  after  which  the  monks  again 
retired  to  rest.  They  rose  again  soon  after  six,  and  the 
whole  morning  was  then  devoted  to  services  in  the  church 
or  chapter-house,  with  the  exception  of  slight  breaks  for 
study  or  conversation,  and  for  breakfast.  This  meal, 
however,  was  not  served  during  Lent  and  on  many  fast  days, 
and  was  always  a slender  repast,  seldom  consisting  of  more 
than  a little  bread  and  ale,  partaken  of  in  solemn  silence. 
Dinner,  however,  was  more  substantial,  though  plain  ; soup, 
vegetables,  flsh,  and  sometimes  meat,  appeared  on  the  table. 
Like  every  other  part  of  the  monastic  life,  conduct  at  dinner 
was  carefully  regulated.  No  monk  seated  himself  till  the 
abbot  had  entered  and  given  a signal  to  the  reader  to 
begin  a selected  passage,  and  not  till  a complete  sentence 
had  been  read  did  anyone  begin  to  eat.  Probably  the 
hungry  brethren  often  hoped  this  sentence  would  be  short. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  toil,  the  greater  part  being 
manual  labour  in  the  gardens  and  flelds;  for  the  monks 
held  such  work  to  be  no  disgrace,  but  the  duty  of  every  man. 
Some  of  the  more  learned  brothers  were  employed  in  the 
scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  for  many  books  were  needed. 
Nor  did  these  scribes  write  only  Gospels,  Missals,  or  Lives 
of  Saints,  but  also  histories,  from  which  much  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past  is  derived.  The  writing  was  done  on  parch- 
ment, slowly,  but  very  carefully,  as  one  may  see  by  looking 
at  the  beautiful  examples  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
scribe  left  spaces  in  which  the  illuminators  painted  orna- 
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mental  letters  and  pictures.  All  this  work  was  performed 
in  silence. 

After  five  or  six  hours  the  monks  were  recalled  from  their 
labours,  and  the  service  called  Vespers  was  followed,  during 
the  summer  only,  by  supper,  a very  light  meal.  Then 
another  service  brought  the  long  and  busy  day  to  an  end, 
the  monks  retiring  to  rest  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock. 

Thus  the  inmates  of  a well-conducted  house  spent  lives 
that  were  neither  idle  nor  useless.  It  was  to  them  that 
the  Middle  Ages  owed  most  of  their  learning.  Monasteries 
were  often  places  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  bestowing  much  in  charity,  they  afforded  shelter, 
often  sorely  needed,  to  travellers.  The  tired  wayfarer,  on 
presenting  himself  at  the  monastery,  received  without  ques- 
tion food  and  lodging  for  a night  and  day,  or  even  longer. 


CHAPTER  XX 

RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR  BEFORE  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD 

Despite  the  fact  that  England  is  a very  wealthy  country, 
there  are  many  millions  of  its  inhabitants  who  have  a very 
hard  struggle  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  provide  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  there  are  also  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  are  quite  unable  to  do  so.  Some  of  these 
are  men  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  obtain 
employment;  others  are  widows  and  orphans.  If  nothing 
were  done  to  supply  these  unfortunate  people  with  the 
things  they  need,  they  would  die  of  starvation.  But  they 
are  not  left  unheeded;  to  provide  for  them  there  exists  the 
Poor  Law.  Parliament  has  made  laws  which  compel  every 
district  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  care  for  those  who  are 
destitute.  Some  of  this  is  spent  in  providing  large  buildings, 
called  ''  workhouses,”  where  many  of  the  people  who  are 
in  want  live,  and  are  provided  with  employment  which  is 
thought  to  be  suitable.  In  most  cases  separate  homes  for 
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children  are  provided,  and  “out  relief”  is  granted  to 
deserving  persons. 

The  money  needed  is  raised  by  a Poor  Rate,  which  each 
householder  of  the  district  must  pay,  the  amount  varying 
according  to  the  value  of  his  house  and  land.  Thus,  if  the 
Poor  Rate  for  a half-year  in  a certain  district  is  2S.  3d.  in 
the  pound,  a man  occupying  a house  “ assessed”  at  £40 
per  annum  will  have  to  pay  forty  times  2S.  3d.  He  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter;  he  cannot  please  himself  as  to  whether 
he  will  pay  or  not,  for  the  law  says  that  the  district  must 
support  its  destitute  people.  Since  the  burden  falls  on  all, 
we  say  the  poor  are  maintained  by  the  nation,  or  “ the 
State.”  And  though  there  are  many  faults  in  our  present 
Poor  Law  system,  yet  at  least  it  can  be  said  that  none  need 
perish  from  want. 

But  this  has  not  always  been  so.  Only  in  the  last  few 
centuries  have  those  who  governed  England  considered  it 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  helpless  poor  were  cared  for. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  those  in  need  were  utterly 
neglected,  for  there  was  a great  deal  done  to  help  them,  but 
all  this  help  was  quite  voluntary,  no  one  being  compelled 
by  law  to  pay. 

There  were  without  doubt  on  every  manor  and  in  every 
town  persons  sometimes  in  great  distress;  but  in  a village 
where  not  a great  number  dwelt,  and  everyone  was  well 
known,  such  cases  of  distress  could  not  exist  without  the 
fact  being  evident,  and  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  many 
neighbours,  even  if  poor  themselves,  would  be  found  ready 
to  help.  In  both  village  and  town  there  were  also  persons 
or  associations  making  a regular  practice  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  poor. 

First,  there  were  the  clergy.  The  care  of  the  destitute 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a duty  of  Christians,  and 
especially  of  the  priests,  for  the  words  of  Christ  were  remem- 
bered: “ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  One  of 
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the  greatest  of  the  early  popes,  Giegory  the  Great,  said  that 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  Church  should  be 
spent  in  relieving  the  poor ; and  in  medieval  England  many 
of  the  priests  were  always  ready  to  help,  as  far  as  their 
means  allowed,  those  in  distress.  But  the  clergy  alone 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  relieve  all  the  want  that 
existed.  For  all  of  them  were  not  like  Chaucer’s  priest, 
as  is  shown  by  the  great  poem,  written  about  1362,  by 
William  Langland,  and  called  " The  Vision  of  Piers  the 
Plowman  ” — a strange,  sorrowful  poem,  in  which  the  writer 
shows  fearlessly  the  faults  of  all  classes  from  the  king  down 
to  the  villans ; 

“ Parsons  and  parish  priests  . complain  to  the  bishop 
That  their  parishes  are  poor  . since  the  Pestilence  time, 

To  have  a licence  and  leave  . in  London  to  dwell 
And  sing  there  for  simony  . for  silver  is  sweet. 

Bishops  and  bachelors  . both  masters  and  doctors 
That  have  cure^  under  Christ  . and  crowning ^ in  token 
And  sign  that  they  should  . shrive  their  parishioners, 

Preach,  and  pray  for  them  . and  the  poor  feed. 

Lie  in  London  . in  Lent  and  elles^ 

And  serve  the  King  . and  his  silver  tell.”^ 

Many  of  those  who  would  have  done  a great  deal  were  too 
poor  to  do  so. 

Another  source  of  poor  relief  was  found  in  the  monasteries, 
which  daily  distributed  a great  deal  of  food  to  the  poor  at 
their  gates.  The  almoner  was  bidden  by  the  rules  of  the 
Orders  to  be  kind  and  charitable,  and  when  the  supply  of 
food  was  exhausted,  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  his  blessing 
and  sympathjL  But  as  a rule  little  inquiry  was  made  con- 
cerning those  who  came  to  ask  for  alms,  and  some  at  least 
of  these  were  strong,  able-bodied  men,  little  inclined  to  work, 
preferring  to  ramble  through  the  land  begging.  These 
''  sturdy  beggars  often  pretended  to  be  sick,  or  crippled, 
to  move  onlookers  to  "pity.  Now,  a person  in  want  through 

^ Charge  of  a parish.  2 Tonsure — i.e.,  they  are  priests. 

2 At  other  times.  ^ Act  as  clerks  in  the  Exchequer. 
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misfortune  would  feel  keenly  the  shame  of  having  to  beg, 
and  would  be  inclined  to  shrink  from  it;  but  these  shameless 
vagabonds  would  be  sure  to  push  their  way  to  the  front, 
and  obtain  a good  share  of  the  alms  distributed.  Piers 
the  Plowman,  in  his  vision,  saw  that 

“ Bidders  and  beggars  . fast  about  yede^ 

With  their  bellies  and  their  bags  . of  bread  ful  y crammed, 
Fayteden^  for  their  food  . fought  at  the  ale; 

In  gluttony,  God  it  wote  . went  they  to  bed. 

And  rose  with  ribaldry  . the  robberly  knaves.” 

Besides  the  monasteries,  hospitals  afforded  some  relief. 
From  our  modern  use  of  the  word  ''  hospital”  we  are  apt 
to  get  an  incorrect  notion  of  the  nature  of  a medieval 
hospital.  They  were  often  intended,  not  only  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  but  also  of  the  needy.  In  many  hospitals  poor 
and  destitute  persons,  especially  such  as  were  old,  were 
permitted  to  dwell  and  were  provided  with  food.  Thus 
these  hospitals  were  like  modern  almshouses.  During  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  many  such  hospitals 
were  buil.t  by  charitable  persons,  who  also  gave  money  or 
property  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  maintenance.  The 
extent  to  which  this  was  done  can  be  seen  by  looking  into 
a most  interesting  work,  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
by  a Londoner  named  John  Stow.^  In  his  book, ''  A Survay 
of  London,”  is  a section  headed  Hospitals  in  this  city  and 
suburbs  thereof,  that  have  been  of  old  time,  and  now 
presently  are”;  and  he  proceeds  to  give  a long  list,  from 
which  the  following  instances  are  taken: 

''  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithfield,  a hospital  of  great 
receipt  and  relief  for  the  poor,  suppressed  by  Henry  VHL, 
and  again  by  him  given  to  the  city,  and  is  endowed  by  the 
citizens’  benevolence. 

^ Went.  2 Begged  in  a lying  way. 

3 It  is  a sad  fact  that  this  great  scholar  himself  became  very  poor  in  his 
old  age,  and  sadder  still  the  fact  that  the  reward  he  received  from  James  I. 
for  his  great  services  to  learning  was — a licence  to  beg  ! 
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' ' St . J ohn,  at  Savoy,  was  a hospital  for  relief  of  one  hundred 
poor  people,  founded  by  Henry  VII.,  suppressed  by 
Edward  VI. ; again  new  founded,  endowed,  and  new 
furnished  by  Queen  Mary,  and  so  remaineth. 

'‘St.  Mary  Bethlehem,  without  Cripplegate,  was  a hospital 
founded  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  a citizen  of  London,  to  have 
been  a priory,  and  remaineth  for  lunatic  people.” 

Stow  gives  one  instance  of  a “ hospital  ” which  appears 
very  curious  to-day: 

" Bridewell,  now  a hospital  or  house  of  correction  founded 
by  King  Edward  VI.,  to  be  a workhouse  for  the  poor  and  idle  * 
of  the  city,  wherein  a great  number  of  vagrant  people  be 
now  set  a work.” 

These  hospitals  did  much  good  work,  especially  at  first, but 
as  time  went  on  there  was  much  complaining  that  the  funds 
with  which  they  had  been  endowed  were  wasted  and  mis- 
spent. Some  of  them  followed  the  bad  plan  of  sending  out 
persons  to  beg  for  funds— a bad  plan,  because  many  sturdy 
beggars  pretended  to  be  collectors  for  these  hospitals,  and 
so  by  fraud  obtained  money. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  gilds  did  something 
to  relieve  poverty;  we  have  seen  that  they  had  a fund  to 
which  all  contributed,  used  for  the  benefit  of  distressed 
members.  Later  the  greater  crafts  began  to  build  alms- 
houses for  their  old  and  poor  brethren.  But  gilds  did  little 
to  help  those  who  were  not  connected  with  them. 

Lastly,  a great  deal  of  money  and  food  was  distributed  by 
wealthy  people ; in  particular,  many  bishops  and  noblemen 
were  accustomed  to  give  much  in  alms  to  the  poor  of  the 
district  where  they  were  dwelling.  John  Stow,  in  his  pride 
for  London  and  Londoners,  gives  some  instances  he  himself 
had  seen  or  heard  of : 

" I have  myself  often  seen  at  the  Lord  Cromwell’s  gate  in 
London  more  than  two  hundred  persons  served  twice  a day 
with  bread,  meat,  and  drink  sufficient. 

" Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  daily  gave  at  his  gate. 
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besides  bread  and  drink,  warm  meat  to  two  hundred  poor 
people. 

''  The  housekeeping  of  Edward,  late  Earl  of  Derby,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  . . . his  feeding  aged  persons  twice  a day 
sixty  and  odd,  besides  all  comers  thrice  a week,  and  every 


Fig.  19. — Beggar  importuning  a Noble  Lady, 

Good  Friday,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  with  meat, 
drink  and  money.” 

But  all  this  lavish  charity  was  attended  by  some  evil 
results,  for  here  again  the  vagrant,  idler,  cheat,  and  profes- 
sional beggar  obtained  more  than  the  truly  distressed  person. 
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A strange  instance  is  given  by  one  writer,  who  tells  us  that 
a rich  man  in  Kent  died  leaving  orders  that  a great  feast  for 
the  poor  was  to  be  made  at  his  burial.  This  being  known, 
a tremendous  number  of  beggars  gathered  there,  and,  being 
well  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  furnished  a scene  of 
drunkenness  and  disorder,  so  that  ''  the  burial  became 
bousing.” 

Although  these  various  forms  of  poor  relief  were  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  poverty  that  existed  before  the  Black 
Death,  they  were  not  sufficient  during  the  centuries  that 
followed.  Beggars  and  wanderers  increased  in  numbers  so 
much  as  to  become  a nuisance  and  even  a danger,  and  Par- 
liament had  again  and  again  to  endeavour  to  check  them. 
It  was  thought  that  all  the  wandering  beggars  were  rogues, 
but  this  was  not  so;  conditions  of  industry  were  changing, 
and  these  changes  tended  to  throw  many  out  of  employment, 
and  to  increase  poverty.  The  earliest  laws  to  deal  with  this 
question  were  simply  efforts  to  check  the  increase  of  beggars 
by  forbidding  almsgiving  to  able-bodied  vagrants,  and  by 
threatening  these  with  punishment.  In  1351,  and  again  in 
1376,  people  were  strictly  forbidden  to  bestow  alms  on  any 
able-bodied  person.  Yet  no  doubt  this  was  done,  for  in  the 
next  century  beggars  sometimes  went  in  bands,  and  terrified 
whole  villages  into  supplying  them  with  food.  A great 
historian  has  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  a real 
historical  foundation  for  the  nursery  rhyme: 

Hark  ! hark  ! the  dogs  do  bark, 

The  beggars  are  coming  to  the  town.’' 

In  1388  an  Act  was  passed  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  was  really  another 
Statute  of  Labourers,  for  it  forbade  any  labourer  to  leave 
his  native  place  without  a letter  from  a magistrate  showing 
why  he  was  going  and  when  he  was  to  return,  and  wanderers 
not  possessing  such  a letter  were  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. 
B ut  for  the  first  time  the  law  recognised  that  some  beggars 
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were  unable  to  work.  These  ''  impotent  ” persons  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  district  where  they  then  were,  and 
if  the  people  of  that  district  were  unwilling  to  let  them 
remain,  then  they  were  to  be  sent  to  their  native  place,  and 
dwell  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  law  did  not  say 
how  they  were  to  be  kept  from  starvation;  evidently  Parlia- 
ment considered  that  in  every  district  there  were  enough 
charitable  people  to  care  for  these  poor  helpless  folks.  That 
may  have  been  so  in  1388,  but  during  the  next  two  centuries 
poverty  still  increased,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Parlia- 
ment was  forced  to  pass  a Poor  Law  which  recognised  that 
the  nation  as  a whole  must  care  for  its  helpless  poor. 


PART  II.— ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
TUDORS  AND  STUARTS 


CHAPTER  XXI 

‘'THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH  ” 

The  fifteenth  century  was  not  one  of  the  glorious  periods  of 
our  history;  it  was,  in  fact,  a century  of  decay  in  many  direc- 
tions. There  were,  for  instance,  very  few  great  writers; 
the  monasteries  no  longer  produced  books  which  future 
generations  should  treasure;  the  sovereigns  were  either  led 
away  by  dreams  of  foreign  conquest,  like  Henry  V.,  or  dis- 
tracted by  cares  and  the  jealous  passions  of  their  subjects, 
as  was  poor,  feeble,  well-meaning  Henry  VI. , or  cold,  selfish, 
and  cruel,  as  Edward  IV.  or  Richard  III.  The  nobles 
appear  to  have  been  brutal  and  selfish;  the  Parliament  was 
wavering  and  fractious;  and  the  Church  seemed  to  be 
mainly  intent  on  preserving  her  own  interests.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  some  bright  gleams  in  the  dark  sky.  The 
woollen  industry  was  flourishing,  and  the  merchants  were 
extending  English  trade;  and  one  has  to  remember  that  this 
century  was  a century  of  change.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  passing  away ; villanage  was  gone ; the  manorial  system 
was  fast  going;  the  system  of  manufacture  was  changing; 
old  methods  of  war  were  giving  place  to  new.  Ere  the  end  of 
the  century  an  astonished  Europe  was  to  hear  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  Cape 
route  to  India.  The  rich  men  and  scholars  of  Italy  were 
already  intensely  interested  in  that  reawakening  of  the  love 
for  literature  and  art  which  we  call ''  The  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing,” and  which  shortly  afterwards  helped  to  produce  in 
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England  scholars  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  poets  such  as 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

Apart  from  the  two  bright  features  we  have  mentioned, 
there  are  other  reasons  why  one  should  not  look  upon 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  an  utterly  miserable 
place.  The  wages  earned  by  the  labourers  were  fairly  good; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  employment  was  apt  to  be  irregular 
— another  sign  that  conditions  were  changing.  Holidays 
were  frequent,  there  being  far  more  public  holidays  than  is 
the  case  now;  but  if  a labourer  were  paid  daily  wages,  these 
holidays  benefited  him  little,  and  the  hours  of  employment 
were  long.  Because  of  the  good  wages  paid,  some  writers 
used  to  call  the  fifteenth  century  ''  the  golden  age  of  the 
English  labourer”;  but  we  shall  hardly  be  likely  to  do  so 
when  we  think  of  the  famines  which  occurred,  of  the  increase 
of  poverty  and  beggars,  of  the  cruelty  shown  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  of  the  disorder  and  weakness  of  the  law.  An 
example  of  this  disorder  is  given  by  the  case  of  John  Paston. 
The  Pastons  were  a well-to-do  family  living  in  Norfolk. 
They  were,  for  the  times,  well  educated,  and  many  of  the 
letters  they  wrote  to  each  other  and  to  other  persons  have 
been  preserved.  These  Paston  Letters  are  often  very 
amusing  and  interesting  for  the  glimpses  they  give  us  of  the 
life  of  the  times.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a girl,  John 
Paston’s  sister,  who  did  not  wish  to  marry  as  she  was  bid; 
but  after  a time  a relative  wrote  that  she  was  more  inclined 
to  obedience.  ''  She  hath  sen  Easter  the  moste  parte  been 
betyn  onys  in  the  weke,  or  twyes  and  som  tyme  twyes  in 
o day,  and  hir  hed  broken  in  two  or  three  places.”  John 
Paston  owned  a manor  called  Gresham,  which  was  claimed 
by  a certain  Lord  Molynes,  who  forcibly  seized  the  property. 
After  endeavouring  to  induce  Lord  Molynes  to  give  up  the 
manor,  to  which  he  had  no  legal  title,  John  Paston  himself 
took  possession  of  a mansion  there,  and  held  it  for  three 
months.  But  while  he  was  away  in  London,  a band  of  men, 
numbering  a thousand,  said  John  Paston,  came  to  the  house. 
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well  armed,  and  bearing  tools  for  breaking  doors  and  walls ; 
they  forced  the  gates,  drove  out  Paston’s  servants,  carried 
out  his  wife,  who  sturdily  refused  to  yield  the  building, 
pillaged  the  place,  and  left  it  almost  in  ruins,  saying  ''  that 
if  thei  shulde  have  found  your  beseecher  [i.e.,  Past  on]  he 
shulde  have  died.”  Past  on  at  once  sent  a petition  to  Par- 
liament and  the  Lord  Chancellor  concerning  this,  and  de- 
claring ''  Divers  of  the  said  mysdoers  dayly  kepe  the  seid 
maner,  and  lye  in  wayte  for  the  trends,  tenauntes,  and  ser- 
vauntes  of  your  seid  beseecher,  and  grievously  vex  and 
troubil  hem  in  divers  wyse,  and  seke  hem  in  her  [i.e.,  their] 
howses  ransakyng  and  serchyng.”  Being  a somewhat  inde- 
pendent, obstinate  man,  Paston  was  resolved  to  obtain 
justice  if  possible;  but  he  received  a letter  from  the  king 
himself,  bidding  him  hold  over  his  action  in  the  law  courts 
against  Lord  Molynes,  ''  for  oure  right  trusty  and  wel 
beloved  Lord  Molynes  is  now  waitting  upon  us  . . . and  ye 
shall  minister  to  our  pleasure,  and  deserve  of  us  right  good 
thanke.”  And  though  Paston  finally  regained  his  manor, 
when  the  persons  who  had  committed  the  outrages  were 
brought  to  trial  they  were  acquitted  by  favour  of  the  king. 
Thus  it  was  easy  for  the  powerful  nobles  to  rob  and  ill-use 
humbler  men  and  escape  punishment.  Moreover,  the 
savage  Wars  of  the  Roses  produced  a spirit  of  great  brutality, 
nor  can  the  brutal  temper  of  the  times  be  illustrated  better 
than  in  a letter  written  by  the  commander  of  an  English 
fleet,  who  had  captured  a great  number  of  French  ships  with, 
he  says,  3,000  prisoners,  and  proceeds  very  calmly:  ''  They 
have  done  much  harm  to  me  and  to  your  ships,  and  therefore 
I and  my  fellowship  are  resolved  to  drown  or  slay  them, 
unless  we  hear  tidings  from  our  sovereign  the  King.” 

Men  grew  tired  of  disorder  and  the  violence  of  war,  and 
hence  were  ready  to  support  the  Tudors,  whose  stern  rule 
at  least  preserved  order.  During  the  reigns  of  these  sov- 
ereigns great  changes  took  place.  England  became  a sea 
power  and  broke  the  might  of  Spain;  the  Reformation  ended 
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the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England,  and  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries.  Not  only  in  religion,  literature, 
and  naval  science  is  visible  the  spirit  of  a new  age,  but  also 
in  the  treatment  of  questions  of  industry  and  trade. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

''we  will  make  ENGLAND  STRONG” 

From  early  times  trade  and  industry  had  been  regulated  by 
monarchs,  and  later  by  Parliament.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stamping  of  cloth,  the  fixing  of  food  prices,  and 
the  laws  of  Edward  III.,  these  regulations  were  intended  to 
benefit  consumers;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  cases  of  taxes 
imposed  on  the  export  of  wool,  to  raise  money.  But  during 
the  Tudor  period  such  regulation  was  intended  to  make 
England  powerful  and  able  to  resist  attack.  The  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  who  passed  these  laws  had  certain  ideas 
which  are  not  held,  or  at  least  held  only  in  part,  to-day; 
but  they  followed  out  these  ideas  carefully,  and  their  system 
of  thought  is  called  the  " mercantile  system.”  Now,  the 
chief  ideas  of  this  system  were  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  money  in  England  must  be  increased 
by  the  exports  being  of  greater  value  than  imports. 

2.  To  bring  this  about,  English  manufactures  must  be 
encouraged. 

3.  Agriculture  must  be  encouraged,  because  this  would 
provide  England  with  food  and  with  a sturdy  race  to  defend 
their  land  in  time  of  war. 

4.  There  must  be  a strong  navy,  and  in  order  that  ships 
might  be  found,  if  necessary,  the  Government  should  care- 
fully protect  English  shipping,  and  not  encourage  that  of 
foreigners. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  ideas  relating  to  trade 
and  money.  In  Chapter  XII.  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  money  is  to  serve  as  a means  by  which  exchange  can 
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go  on  more  easily.  The  coins  in  themselves  are  of  little 
use;  gold  itself  is  less  useful  than  iron,  but  is  more  valuable, 
for  it  is  the  chief  money  material,  and  can  be  exchanged  for 
other  articles.  Sometimes  people  have  thought  that  the 
gold  itself  is  actual  wealth,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  real 
wealth  is  what  is  received  in  exchange  for  gold.  Now,  the 
men  who  followed  the  mercantile  system  probably  did  not 
believe  that  money  was  the  only  form  of  wealth,  but  they 
did  believe  that  it  was  well  for  a nation  to  have  a great 
store  of  money,  and  that  this  would  always  enable  such  a 
nation  to  obtain  whatever  it  needed.  Edward  III.  had  for- 
bidden the  export  of  money,  but  this  was  because  his  money 
was  better  than  that  of  foreign  lands,  and  he  wanted  it  kept 
in  England  because  traders  would  take  it  more  readily;  but 
the  mercantilists  wished  to  increase  the  store  of  money 
because  they  held  it  was  the  possession  of  this  that  made 
nations  powerful, 

But  England  had  neither  gold  nor  silver  mines ; how,  then, 
could  she  obtain  a great  store  of  money  ? Erom  abroad,  you 
say.  Yes,  that  is  so,  but  she  must  give  something  in  return, 
for  foreign  nations  would  not  send  their  gold  for  nothing. 
The  mercantilists  saw  this,  and  said:  ''  §ince  we  want  gold, 
we  must  have  goods  to  sell  to  get  it ; therefore  manufactures 
must  be  encouraged,  so  that  we  have  plenty  of  goods  to  sell. 
But  that  will  be  of  no  use  if  we  have  to  buy  other  goods 
worth  just  as  much  as  those  we  sell;  therefore  we  must  sell 
more  than  we  buy.”  Thus  they  believed  that  English 
exports  must  be  greater  than  imports,  and  the  stock  of  money 
in  England  would  constantly  increase.  They  believed  that 
payment  in  goods  was  made  in  money,  but  we  know  now 
that  this  is  not  so — that  goods  are  paid  for  in  other  goods 
and  services  such  as  shipping,  and  a check  in  one  direction 
is  likely  to  produce  a decline  in  the  other,  and  this  we 
express  by  saying  that  there  is  a balance  of  trade.” 

But  the  ideas  of  the  mercantilists  led  them  to  endeavour 
constantly  to  increase  their  exports  and  decrease  their  im- 
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ports;  and  they  went  farther,  for,  they  said,  some  imports 
are  very  bad  for  us;  others  are  not  so  bad — in  fact,  they  are 
good.  If  we  buy  wine,  that  is  bad,  since  it  does  not  increase 
our  total  wealth;  but  to  buy  raw  silk  is  good,  since  we  can 
manufacture  silk  goods  and  sell  them. 

The  same  idea  led  them  to  protect  ” English  manufac- 
turers by  hindering  foreign  traders  bringing  in  their  goods. 
Some  of  these  ideas  were  not  new,  for  we  saw  how  in  earlier 
times  efforts  were  made  to  benefit  the  woollen  industry  by 
forbidding  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth,  and  how  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  was  passed  a Navigation  Act.  But  it 
was  in  Tudor  times  that  they  began  to  be  carried  out  steadily, 
and  the  mercantile  system  was  followed  for  a long  time. 
As  time  went  on  the  ''  protection  ” of  English  industries 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  even  when  mercantile  views 
about  money  had  been  given  up;  but  this  system  of  protec- 
tion was  at  last  ended  by  Parliament  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

''  THE  FIERCE,  DEVOURING  SHEEP  ” 

The  Tudor  period  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a time  of 
great  prosperity  and  happiness.  But  this  is  certainly  not 
true  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  country 
of  which  Elizabeth  became  Queen  in  1558  was  poor,  restless, 
and  discontented.  In  some  ways  labourers  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  worse  off  than  their  ancestors  had  been 
a century  or  two  centuries  earlier. 

Now,  there  was  more  than  one  reason  for  the  existence  of 
poverty  and  distress.  It  was  partly  due  to  a change  in  the 
value  of  silver,  of  which  you  will  read  later;  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  had  some  influence,  but  the  great  cause  of 
distress  was  the  extension  of  sheep-farming.  This  increase 
dated  from  the  period  following  the  Black  Death,  when 
many  landowners,  having  land  they  could  neither  dispose  of 
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nor  cultivate,  began  to  turn  it  to  account  as  pasture  for 
sheep.  This  was,  of  course,  done  gradually,  but  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  wool,  and  the  good  prices  obtained 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  resulted  in  a steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  land  given  up  to  sheep-rearing.  It  is  true 
that  sheep-farmers  lost  much  by  disease,  especially  after  the 
appearance  of  ''  scab  ” at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  the  occupation  was  usually  very  profitable.  At  first 
there  was  room  and  to  spare  for  the  growth  of  sheep-farms, 
but  soon  it  happened  that  landowners  whose  lands  were 
already  cultivated  began  to  wish  to  rear  sheep,  and  this 
caused  much  distress.  ''  But  why  ?”  it  may  be  asked. 
''  Could  not  the  landowner  rear  sheep  on  his  own  land,  and 
allow  his  tenants  (copyholders,  cottagers,  or  labourers)  to 
cultivate  their  lands  as  they  had  done  ?”  This  could  not 
be  so  in  most  cases,  because  of  the  great  open  fields,  where 
the  strips  of  land  were  divided  only  by  turf  balks.  But 
sheep  could  not  be  allowed  to  wander  over  these  arable  fields, 
and  if  part  of  the  land  were  to  be  cultivated  and  the  rest 
given  up  to  grass  for  sheep,  the  arable  land  would  need  to 
be  enclosed.  Where  the  whole  of  the  demesne  lay  in  one 
plot,  this  could  easily  be  done;  but  as  it  was,  the  demesne 
was  usually  made  up  of  scattered  strips.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  happened  where  the  landowner  was  harsh  and  selfish. 
He  wants  to  devote  his  land  to  sheep-raising,  but  the  open 
fields  forbid  it;  therefore  he  determines  to  enclose.  The 
leaseholders  are  told  when  their  leases  have  expired  that 
they  will  not  be  renewed.  Freeholders  cannot  be  evicted, 
but  their  lands  can  be  bought,  or  exchanges  made  so  that 
all  their  land  lies  together,  when  they  also  can  enclose  and 
cultivate  as  they  will.  Copyholders  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  or  even  sometimes  (but  rarely)  evicted.  The 

^ It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chief  remedy  employed  for  skin 
diseases  in  sheep  was  tar,  and,  according  to  Professor  Murray,  this  is  the 
origin  of  the  proverb  about  “ losing  the  ship  for  a ha’porth  of  tar,''  the 
“ ship  " being  a provincial  pronunciation  of  “ sheep." 
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others,  cottagers  and  labourers,  are  thrust  out  of  their 
homes,  the  fields  are  enclosed,  grass  takes  the  place  of  corn, 
and  sheep  roam  where  formerly  men  toiled.  The  evicted 
tenants  must  wander  forth  seeking  employment ; they  may 
be  successful  and  settle  down  again,  or,  after  enduring  hunger 
and  starvation,  become  beggars  or  even  criminals. 

All  enclosures  were  not  brought  about  in  this  way,  nor 
need  enclosure  in  itself  have  had  such  evil  results.  In  any 
case,  the  open  field  system,  with  its  waste  of  time  and  other 
drawbacks,  was  bound  to  go  sooner  or  later;  and  some  en- 
closures were  made  “ by  consent  ” — that  is,  the  tenants 
themselves  agreed  to  enclose.  But  this  was  mainly  to  secure 
better  cultivation,  and  not  for  sheep-rearing,  and  even  then 
cottagers  and  labourers  suffered.  Enclosures  were  begin- 
ning even  before  the  Black  Death,  but  these  applied  only  to 
the  “ waste  ” ; and  the  Statute  of  Merton  in  1235  gave  lords 
permission  to  enclose  “ wastes,  woods,  and  pastures,”  as 
long  as  the  free  tenants  were  left  sufficient  pasture.  The 
movement,  however,  was  not  great  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  it 
went  on  fast,  and  the  distress  produced  is  shown  by  the 
writers  of  that  time.  Of  these,  the  greatest  was  the  famous 
scholar.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  a book  called 
“ Utopia  ” {i.e.y  Nowhere),  in  which  he  describes  an  imag- 
inary land  where  everything  was  just  and  right . In  this  book 
he  points  out  many  evils  prevailing  in  England,  their  causes, 
and  the  remedies  that  should  be  adopted.  This  is  what  he 
says  concerning  sheep-farming: 

“ Your  sheep  that  were  wont  to  be  so  meek  and  tame  and 
such  small  eaters,  be  become  so  great  devourers  and  so 
wild  that  they  eat  and  consume  the  very  men  themselves. 
They  consume,  destroy,  and  devour  whole  fields,  houses,  and 
cities.  For  look  in  what  parts  of  the  realm  doth  grow  the 
finest  and  therefore  dearest  wool,  there  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, yea  and  certain  abbots,  holy  men  no  doubt,  not 
contenting  themselves  with  the  yearly  revenues  and  profits 


Fig,  20. — Sir  Thomas  More. 

leave  nothing  standing  but  only  the  church  to  be  made  a 
sheep-house.  . . . That  one  covetous  and  unsatiable  cor- 
morant and  very  plague  of  his  native  country  may  compass 
about  and  enclose  many  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  to- 
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that  were  wont  to  grow  to  their  fathers  and  predecessors 
of  their  lands,  nor  being  content  that  they  live  in  rest  and 
pleasure,  nothing  profiting,  yea,  much  noying  the  public 
weal,  leave  no  room  for  tillage.  They  enclose  all  into  pas- 
tures; they  throw  down  houses,  they  pluck  down  towns,  and 
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gether,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own,  or  else 
by  fraud  or  by  violent  oppression  they  be  put  beside  it,  or 
by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be  so  wearied  that  they  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  all.  By  hook  or  by  crook  they  must  needs 
depart  away,  poor  silly,i  wretched  souls,  men,  women,  hus- 
bands, wives,  fatherless  children,  woful  mothers,  with  their 
young  babes.  . . . All  their  household  stuff,  which  is  very 
little  worth,  yet  it  might  well  abide  the  sale,  yet,  being  sud- 
denly thrust  out,  they  be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a thing  of 
naught.  And  when  they  have  wandered  abroad  till  that  be 
spent,  what  can  they  then  else  do  but  steal  and  then,  pardy, 
be  hanged,  or  else  go  about  a-begging  ? And  yet  then  also 
they  be  cast  in  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about 
and  work  not,  whom  no  man  will  set  awork.  For  one  shep- 
herd is  enough  to  eat  up  that  ground  with  cattle  to  the  occu- 
pying whereof  about  husbandry  many  hands  were  requisite.” 

These  indignant  words  of  Thomas  More  show  us  how 
bitter  was  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  against  en- 
closures, and  there  were  frequent  complaints  to  Parliament, 
narrating  stories  such  as  that  concerning  Stretton  Basker- 
ville,  in  Warwickshire.  Here  8qo  acres  of  arable  land  were 
enclosed,  twenty-three  houses  fell  into  ruins,  and  eighty 
people  were  evicted  " to  depart  and  live  miserably.”  A 
fierce  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Norfolk  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  was  mainly  due  to  the  enclosures  that  had 
taken  place  there. 

But  the  enclosures  do  not  seem  to  have  lessened  greatly 
the  amount  of  corn  produced,  although  the  Government 
feared  it  would  do  so;  for  the  better  methods  of  farming 
that  were  beginning  to  be  used  increased  the  yield  where 
they  were  adopted.  Nevertheless,  the  Government,  alarmed 
at  the  great  enclosures  for  sheep-rearing,  endeavoured  to 
check  them,  for  to  encourage  corn-growing  was  an  important 
part  of  the  mercantile  system.  In  1517  an  inquiry  into  the 
question  was  conducted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but 
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little  action  followed;  in  1536,  when  certain  monasteries 
were  dissolved,  those  who  received  Church  lands  were 
ordered  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  had  been  done;  and 
another  law  forbade  anyone  to  keep  more  than  2,000  sheep. 
But  these  laws  were  not  strictly  carried  out,  and  enclosures 
went  on  until  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign ; the  move- 
ment gradually  ceased  because  wool-growing  had  ceased  to 
be  very  profitable,  the  market  in  the  Netherlands  being 
ruined  by  the  wars  with  Spain.  All  laws  against  enclosures 
were  repealed  in  1624.  By  that  time  the  open  fields  in 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk  had  almost  disappeared;  in  Hert- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  Shropshire  there  had  been  much  enclosure ; but  in  other 
counties  there  had  been  less,  and  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Cambridge,  Middlesex,  and  Oxfordshire  the 
arrangement  of  open  fields  was  scarcely  disturbed. 

In  other  ways,  besides  attempting  to  check  sheep- 
enclosures,  the  Tudors  endeavoured  to  encourage  corn- 
growing. They  wished  farmers  to  obtain  a good  price  for 
grain,  and  so  in  1534  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  was 
forbidden  unless  the  pern^ission  of  the  king  had  been  ob- 
tained. This  action  was  taken  because  foreign  corn  would 
have  increased  the  supply  and  lowered  prices ; but  sometimes 
a very  good  English  harvest  made  prices  low,  and  in  that 
case  English  merchants  were  allowed  to  export  corn  to  other 
lands. 

These  laws  benefited  farmers,  and  probably  did  not  greatly 
injure  consumers;  but  matters  were  different  three  centuries 
later,  when  population  had  greatly  increased,  and  England 
no  longer  grew  sufficient  corn  to  feed  its  inhabitants;  the 
corn  laws  then  caused  much  suffering.  But  for  long  after 
Tudor  times  England  grew  corn  enough  and  to  spare;  not 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  supply  of 
home-grown  wheat  in  a normal  year  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES 

The  Tudor  sovereigns  and  statesmen  kept  a very  watchful 
eye  on  the  progress  of  English  manufactures,  for  reasons 
already  given,  and  they  found  plenty  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion, for  there  was  much  confusion  in  industry  owing  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  time.  The  craft  gilds,  which 
had  been  the  chief  influence  in  industry  two  centuries  earlier, 
were  now  decaying ; they  had  become  narrow  in  their  ideals, 
trying  to  restrict  membership,  and  thus  proving  a hindrance 
rather  than  a help  to  industrial  development.  Because  of 
this,  industries  were  beginning  to  desert  the  towns — that 
is,  men  in  many  trades,  finding  themselves  shut  out  or 
fettered  by  the  actions  of  the  crafts,  were  beginning  to  prac- 
tise their  trade  in  village  districts,  where  they  were  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  gilds.  This  led  the  towns  to  complain 
of  the  competition  of  these  men,  and  the  Government  was 
much  disturbed  by  ''  the  decay  of  townes.”  The  import- 
ance of  the  gilds,  thus  already  lessened,  received  another 
severe  shock  when  at  the  Reformation  many  had  their  lands 
confiscated.  To  say  that  all  the  gilds  were  dissolved  is  not 
correct  ; only  those  which  were  connected  with  religious 
matters  were  attacked;  but  as  the  majority  had  founded 
chantries  or  masses,  they  suffered,  and  only  a very  slight 
connection  with  the  Roman  Church  and  its  observances 
was  needed  to  bring  a gild  within  the  reach  of  confiscation. 
But,  as  industrial  bodies,  many  gilds  survived  for  long  after 
the  Reformation;  their  power,  however,  was  very  much 
limited  by  royal  authority,  and  they  gradually  died  out,  or 
survived  as  a curious  relic  of  the  past  with  no  bearing  on 
industry. 

But  the  Tudors  did  not  leave  industries  to  develop  un- 
checked; on  the  contrary,  all  industry  was  carefully  regu- 
lated, but  the  rules  intended  for  guidance  and  support  were 
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issued  by  the  (Government,  and  not  by  local  bodies  like  the 
gilds.  A series  of  laws  were  passed  forming  a great  code, 
affecting  all  trade,  manufactures,  and  labour,  and  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  these  laws  were  carried  out  was  entrusted 
mainly  to  the  ''  justices  of  the  peace.”  These  were  persons 
of  wealth  and  good  family,  who  were  expected  to  aid  the 
government  in  the  execution  of  the  laws;  they  had  far  more 
powers  than  justices  of  the  peace  to-day,  since  they  fixed 
wages  for  their  districts,  saw  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
provided  for  pauper  children  by  apprenticing  them  to 
trades;  they  also  took  measures  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  their  districts  in  case  of  need,  and  maintained  order. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  some  of  these  important  laws  were, 
and  what  they  were  intended  to  do.  We  will  first  consider 
the  great  cloth-making  industry.  This  had  increased  very 
much  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  still  growing 
rapidly.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  need  for  men  in  this  in- 
dustry, the  distress  caused  by  enclosures  would  have  been 
^greater.  The  growth  is  shown  in  the  figures  for  the  export 
of  cloth;  this,  for  undyed  cloth,  was  estimated  in  1354  to 
be  about  5,000  pieces;  but  in  1485  it  had  risen  to  80,000 
pieces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  120,000 
pieces;  and  the  cloth  export  was  now  greater  than  the 
export  of  wool.  But  there  was  discontent  within  the  in- 
dustry, for  the  ''  clothiers,”  who  now  controlled  the  trade, 
were  charged  with  oppressing  their  workers,  and  in  return 
they  accused  the  workers  of  stealing  part  of  the  material 
given  them  to  work  up.  Many  of  the  workers  also  were 
not  pleased  at  the  system  which  apparently  was  developing, 
where  many  people  worked  in  the  same  buildings  for  one 
master  — that  is,  the  factory  system.  There  were  cases 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  such  a system. 
For  example,  we  are  told  of  a certain  employer  called  John 
Winchcombe,  who,  if  we  can  believe  the  accounts  of  him, 
had  a great  and  flourishing  business.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
rich  and  important  that  ballads  were  written  about  him; 
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but  ballads  are  not  always  quite  truthful.  These  tell  us  that 
''  Jack  of  Newbury”  kept  a hundred  looms  in  his  house; 
that  he  went  valiantly  to  fight  the  Scots  at  Flodden,  fol- 
lowed by  a hundred  of  his  own  workmen.  It  is  certain  that 
his  son  was  a great  clothmaker,  and  that  ''  Winchcombe’s 
kersies  ” were  celebrated  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the 
Continent.  But  one  ballad  goes  on  to  tell  us  that — 

“ Within  one  roome  being  large  and  long 
There  stood  two  hundred  Loomes  full  strong. 

Two  hundred  men,  the  truth  is  so. 

Wrought  at  these  Loomes  all  in  a row. 

By  every  one  a pretty  boy 

Sate  making  quills  with  mickle  joy. 

And  in  another  place  hard  by 
An  hundred  women  merily 
Were  carding  hard  with  joyful  cheere 
And  singing  loud  with  voices  cleere."' 

Then  there  were  200  maidens 

“ Who  in  that  place  all  da^^  did  spin, 

And  spinning  so  with  voices  meet 
Like  nightingales  they  sung  full  sweet.'" 

And  there  were  also  children — 

“ Their  number  was  seven  score  and  ten, 

The  children  of  poor  silly  men. 

And  they  their  labours  to  requite 
Had  every  one  a penny  at  night 
Beside  their  meat  and  drink  all  day, 

Which  was  to  them  a wondrous  stay." 

Now,  although  all  this  is  doubtless  exaggerated,  there 
must  have  been  truth  as  its  foundation.  But  such  attempts 
to  form  factories  were  checked  by  a very  important  Act  in 
1555  called  the  Weavers  Act,  which  begins  by  speaking  of 
the  ways  in  which  weavers  had  suffered  because  clothiers 
employed  untrained  men,  let  out  looms  at  high  prices,  and 
paid  poor  wages.  The  Act  then  ordered  that — 

I.  No  weaver  outside  a town  was  to  have  more  than  one 
loom,  nor  to  hire  out  looms.  This  was  intended  to  benefit 
the  towns. 
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2.  No  weaver  was  to  be  a fuller,  nor  was  a fuller  to  weave. 
This  was  included  to  gratify  the  gilds,  and  to  insure  that 
all  craftsmen  should  find  employment. 

3.  No  one  in  future  was  to  set  up  as  a weaver  unless  he 
had  been  apprenticed  for  seven  years.  This  shows  that 
the  necessity  for  proper  training  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

4.  No  country  weaver  was  to  keep  more  than  two  appren- 
tices. 

These  clauses  tended  to  check  the  growth  of  factories, 
but  in  any  case  there  would  have  been  little  gain  in  estab- 
lishing these  in  Tudor  times.  Factories  became  necessary 
after  the  invention  of  machinery  requiring  water  or  steam 
power,  and  no  legislation  could  then  have  checked  them  for 
any  time. 

In  1563  a still  more  im.portant  and  very  far-reaching  Act 
was  passed.  The  Statute  of  Artificers  decreed  that — 

1.  All  able-bodied  men,  unless  exempt  because  of  certain 
carefully  stated  reasons,  could  be  called  upon  to  labour  in 
agriculture ; at  harvest  time  even  artisans  could  be  compelled 
to  do  so. 

2.  Workmen  must  be  hired  for  at  least  a year.  This  was 
an  effort  to  check  the  unsettled  state  of  labour — at  that 
time  a great  trouble. 

3.  All  artificers,  in  country  and  town  alike,  must  be 
apprenticed  for  at  least  seven  years.  This  insured  the 
proper  training  of  workers,  but  meant  also  that  the  career 
of  any  artisan  was  limited  to  one  particular  craft  in  which  he 
had  been  trained. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  justices  should  fix  fair  wages  for 
the  trades  of  their  districts.  They  were  to  do  this  because 
they  would  know  better  than  Parliament  what  were  fair  and 
customary  wages  in  their  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
wage  assessments  made  by  justices  are  very  interestfng, 
showing  that  the  magistrates  at  first  were  very  careful  to 
distinguish  between  different  kinds  of  work,  but  the  wages 
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fixed  were  sometimes  very  low.  Here  is  a small  part  of  a 
wage-scale  drawn  up  in  Middlesex  about  1660 : 


Masons — the  better  sort 

£12  per  year. 

Masons — the  second  sort 

- 

Carpenters — the  better  sort 

Carpenters — the  second  sort 

.. 

Tanners — the  better  sort 

Tanners — the  second  sort  . . 

£6  .. 

Thatchers,  with  meat  and  drink 

£^  .. 

Thatchers,  without  meat  and  drink 

Carters  (in  three  grades) 

per  year. 

Mowing  grass 

2S.  6d.  per  acre. 

Mowing  barley 

IS.  2d.  ,, 

Mowing  oats  . . 

IS.  2d.  ,, 

Mowing  beans 

2S.  6d. 

Wages  for  making  a hedge,  ditch,  with  double 

quickset,  the  ditch  being  2J  feet  deep 

and 

4 feet  wide  at  the  brim  and  i foot  wide  at 

the  bottom,  the  workman  finding  quick 

. . 

i4d.  per  pole. 

This  last  item  shows  how  carefully  this  list  was  drawn  up. 
But  they  were  not  all  so  thorough,  and  though  no  doubt  the 
assessment  of  wages  was  carried  out  regularly  during  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  and  to  some  extent  during  the  next  century, 
there  was  little  of  it  during  the  eighteenth  century;  indeed, 
such  a list  would  then  have  been  looked  upon  as  a curiosity. 

These  statutes  did  much  to  steady  industry;  but  the  care 
of  the  government  went  farther  than  this.  They  sought  to 
encourage  industries  already  established  by  protecting  them 
against  foreign  competition,  and,  in  addition,  to  found  new 
industries.  The  ministers  of  Elizabeth  welcomed  to  England 
foreign  artisans,  driven  from  their  own  land  by  persecution 
because  of  their  religion.  These  were  mainly  Dutch  workers, 
who  fled  to  England  to  escape  the  savage  treatment  of  men 
like  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  settled  chiefly  in  eastern  towns 
such  as  London,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  Colchester. 
Especially  welcome  were  those  who  brought  the  knowledge 
of  trades  of  which  Englishmen  were  still  ignorant.  Such, 
for  instance,  were  those  foreigners  who  settled  in  Colchester 
to  weave  fine  cloth  called  ''bays”  and  to  make  needles; 
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and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  manufacture  of  brass  and 
also  of  glass  owed  much  to  aliens.  The  cotton  manufacture 
of  which  we  hear  in  the  next  century  may  also  have  been 
introduced  by  foreign  immigrants.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  England  gained  greatly  from  the  foolish  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  the  Netherlands,  as  she  did  a century 
later  from  the  equally  foolish  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  towards 
the  Huguenots. 

To  favour  industry  by  sheltering  alien  workers  was  very 
praiseworthy,  but  Lord  Burleigh,  Elizabeth’s  great  adviser, 
followed  another  plan,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  more  doubt- 
ful. He  granted  ''  monopolies  ” or  ''  patents  ” of  trades  to 
certain  persons,  which  meant  that  they  alone  had  the  right 
to  manufacture  the  goods  mentioned.  Something  of  the 
same  nature  is  done  to-day.  If  a man  invents  a new 
machine,  for  instance,  he  registers  the  designs  at  a govern- 
ment office,  obtains  a ''  patent,”  and  for  some  years  no  one 
may  make  that  machine  without  his  permission;  the  same 
idea — -that  an  inventor  is  entitled  to  reward  for  his  skill  and 
labour — is  seen  in  ''copyright  ” of  books  or  pictures.  But 
the  trade  patents  granted  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times  were 
not  usually  quite  like  this.  Some  of  them  concerned  articles 
which  the  holder  had  not  invented,  and  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  already  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  needed  no 
such  protection;  and  when  the  monopolists  took  advantage 
of  their  position  to  charge  very  high  prices,  then  the  people 
as  a whole  suffered;  further,  although  Lord  Burleigh  did 
not  intend  it  to  be  so,  in  Stuart  times  monopolies  were'often 
sold  by  the  kings  in  order  to  obtain  money. 

An  example  of  a useful  monopoly  is  the  case  of  certain 
aliens  who  wished  to  obtain  a patent  for  making  a special 
kind  of  glass;  the  English  glassmakers  objected,  but  when 
asked  if  they  could  manufacture  such  glass  admitted  they 
could  not.  So  the  patent  was  granted  for  twenty  years,  on 
condition  that  the  foreigners  taught  English  workers  the 
art,  so  that  when  the  patent  expired  a new  industry  was 


Fig.  21. — William  Cecil,  First  Lord  Burleigh. 

which  had  not  yet  supplied  London,  the  reason  given  being 
that  they  had  invented  a new  method  of  keeping  fish  alive 
in  boats,  and  the  intention  was  that  they  should  bring 
salmon  and  lobsters  from  Ireland.  But  they  found  a much 
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established.  The  evil  effects  which  might  arise  are  evident 
from  a case  where  certain  men  obtained  a patent  granting 
them  the  sole  right  to  bring  in  fish  from  seas  and  rivers 
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easier  way  of  making  money;  their  agents  remained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  intercepted  poor  lobster  fishermen 
bringing  supplies,  and  forced  them  to  part  with  their  fish 
at  a very  low  rate,  the  monopolists  afterwards  selling  again 
at  a much  higher  price. 

Carried  to  such  lengths,  monopolies  became  a source  of 
oppression  and  a hindrance  to  industry,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  grievance  of  Parliament  when  it  complained  in 
i6oi  of  the  ''  monstrous  burden  of  monopolies  in  Fish,  Cloth, 
Oyl,  Vinegar,  Salt  and  I know  not  what.”  On  this  occasion 
the  Queen  showed  her  usual  wisdom  by  thanking  the  Com- 
mons and  withdrawing  patents  that  were  oppressive.  But 
they  were  granted  again  by  the  Stuarts  with  such  reckless- 
ness as  to  lead  a member  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  say: 

These  men,  like  the  frogs  in  Egypt,  have  gotten  possession 
of  our  dwellings.  They  sup  in  our  cup,  they  sip  in  our  dish, 
they  sit  by  our  fire;  we  find  them  in  the  dye- vat,  the  wash- 
bowls, and  the  powdering  tub;  they  share  with  the  cutler  in 
his  box;  they  have  marked  us  and  sealed  us  from  head  to 
foot.” 

A few  other  interesting  facts  concerning  manufactures  in 
Tudor  times  may  be  given.  Paper-making  became  a settled 
industry,  and  the  use  of  parchment  soon  became  limited  to 
important  legal  or  state  documents.  Lace-making  was 
carried  on  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  and  the 
preparation  of  bay-salt  began  to  flourish.  On  the  other 
hand,  development  of  the  iron  industry  (in  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean)  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of  fuel. 
For  although  in  these  places,  especially  the  latter,  timber 
grew  abundantly,  a law  of  1558  forbade  that  any  within 
fourteen  miles  of  the  coast  should  be  felled  for  use  in  smelt- 
ing. We  may  wonder  at  this,  since  the  iron  trade  suffered; 
but  the  rulers  of  England  believed  that  the  iron  manufacture 
was  of  less  importance  to  England  than  was  shipping,  and 
destruction  of  forests  might  produce  an  insufficient  supply 
of  timber  for  shipbuilding.  This  point  is  one  which  should 
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be  noticed.  The  effort  to  make  England  strong  might 
inflict  suffering  and  loss  on  certain  trades,  but  these  must 
be  prepared  to  submit  so  long  as  the  more  necessary  occupa- 
tions flourished. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  GREAT  SAILORS 

One  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Elizabethan  England  was  its 
large  number  of  fam^ous  sailors.  We  love  to  read  of  these 
men,  and  a gallant  company  they  formed — 

“ Effingham,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  Drake, 

Here’s  to  the  bold  and  free.” 

The  mere  sound  of  their  names  calls  up  recollections  of 
stirring  times  and  countless  adventures.  We  remember  how 
they  set  out  to  beard  the  haughty  Spaniard  in  the  forbidden 
regions  of  the  West,  and  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  English 
sailors,  until  that  day  when  the  shattered  and  dispirited 
Armada  fled  northwards  from  the  relentless  onslaughts  of 
the  English  fleet,  and  the  long  duel  was  ended.  We  think 
of  grim  old  John  Hawkins,  setting  out  to  supply  the  Spanish 
plantations  with  slaves  from  Africa,  and  seeing  no  sinfulness 
in  the  act  of  selling  men  into  lifelong  slavery  in  the  West 
Indian  groves  and  swamps;  fighting  a great  fight  against 
long  odds  at  San  Juan  de  Alloa,^  and  furious  against  the 
Spaniards  for  having  attacked  him,  though  he  knew  trade 
was  forbidden ; superintending  the  preparation  of  the 
Queen’s  ships  that  were  to  meet  the  Invincible  Armada,  and 
turning  them  out  in  such  condition  that  ''  not  a hull 
leaked,  nor  a spar  was  sprung,  not  a rope  parted  at  an  un- 
seasonable moment”;  playing  his  part  in  that  great  en- 
counter, and  finally  dying,  as  was  fitting,  on  the  ocean  which 
had  been  his  home,  and  became  his  grave. 

Better  still  we  delight  in  tracing  the  career  of  Erancis 

^ See  ” English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  ” (Froude). 
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Drake;  at  first  he  is  seen  as  a country  lad  in  Devon,  but  the 
sea  calls  him.  Becoming  captain  of  a vessel  almost  before 
he  has  reached  manhood,  he  sails  with  Hawkins  on  that 
ill-fated  expedition  which  ended  in  disaster  and  ruin;  then 
we  see  him,  having  nursed  his  wrath  for  some  years,  secretly 
fitting  out  a small  fleet,  and  striking  fiercely  at  the  Spanish 
colonies,  filling  his  purse  with  gold,  and  kindling  his  imagina- 
tion with  yet  more  golden  hopes.  And  now  he  is  away  on 
that  wonderful  voyage  round  the  world,  threading  his  way 
through  the  mazes  of  Magellan’s  Straits,  skimming  along 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  pausing  only  to  swoop  on  some 
defenceless  treasure-ship  or  terrified  city — Valparaiso,  Arica, 
Lima.  His  retreat  cut  off,  he  strikes  fearlessly  across  the 
Pacific,  until 

“ From  sunset  round  to  sunrise  he  brought  the  good  ship  home.” 

Again  he  appears,  the  real  leader  of  those  who  hurled  back 
the  great  Spanish  attack  of  1588,  and  then  before  our  eyes 
rises  that  last  scene  of  all,  when  the  body  of  the  great 
admiral  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  sea, 

” Where  billows,  no  more  alien,  shall  guard  an  English  grave.” 

One  thinks  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  fierce,  haughty 
admiral  who  scorned  to  fly  before  a greater  force,  and  turned 
with  ''  his  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few”  to  face  the 
vast  fleet  of  Spain,  and  who 

”...  fought  such  a fight  for  a day  and  a night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again,” 

and  who  died,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  denouncing  those  of 
his  crew  who  had  yielded  the  ship. 

Of  these  everyone  has  heard;  but  one  must  not  forget 
others  who,  though  not  such  great  soldiers  as  Drake  or 
Grenville,  were  nevertheless  mighty  sailors,  bold  in  heart, 
and  of  indomitable  resolution.  Such  were  Martin  Frobisher 
and  John  Davis,  both  of  whom  sailed  again  and  again  to 
the  northern  seas  to  try  and  discover  a ''  north-west  pas- 
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sage  ” — that  is,  a sea  route  round  the  north  of  America  to 
reach  the  Pacific.  Frobisher  made  voyages  for  this  purpose 
in  1576,  1577,  and  1578.  But  though  he  discovered  the 
existence  of  the  Eskimo,  and  explored  much  of  the  unknown 
seas  lying  north  of  Newfoundland,  he  found  no  north-west 
passage;  nor  did  John  Davis,  who  followed  him  in  1585 
and  in  two  later  voyages ; but  these  futile  efforts  played  their 
part  in  the  movement  which  has  made  Britain  a great 
maritime  and  colonising  power.  But  why  did  these  men 
seek  a north-west  passage  ? Not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  nor  from  a desire  to  explore  strange  regions. 
They  were  men  of  dauntless  courage  and  serene  faith ; they 
shrank  not  from  danger;  ''  the  ice  was  strong,  but  God  was 
stronger,”  said  they.  But  they  were  also  practical  men, 
seeking  a very  definite  end:  they  wished  to  discover  a route 
by  which  England  might  trade  with  India  and  the  East.  A 
great  anxiety  to  promote  and  increase  trade  was  the  real 
reason  why  Elizabethan  England  produced  so  many  notable 
sailors. 

The  appearance  of  England,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  a maritime  Power  must  not  be  regarded  as  a sudden  de- 
velopment. The  spirit  had  been  visible  long  before ; in  the 
fifteenth  century  we  saw  how  English  merchants  refused  to 
be  excluded  from  trading  with  the  Baltic  and  the  North; 
we  also  noticed  that  English  shipping  was  growing,  though 
slowly.  The  growth  of  trade  had  gone  on  steadily  since 
then,  and  the  increase  of  shipping  had  been  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  for  this  was  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  mercantile  system. 

Henry  VII. , it  is  true,  did  little  unless  he  expected  to  reap 
personal  profit.  In  1496  he  allowed  John  Cabot  to  sail  on 
an  expedition  across  the  Atlantic,  and  granted  him  a 
monopoly  of  trade  with  the  lands  he  should  discover,  but 
was  prudent  enough  to  demand  in  return  one-fifth  of  the 
profits.  Cabot  succeeded  in  reaching  America,  and  though 
no  financial  profit  resulted  from  the  voyage,  matters 
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Fig.  22. — Ship  of  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII. 

promised  so  well  that  Henry  assisted  his  son,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  to  fit  out  a larger  expedition  in  1498.  This  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  but  the  gains  were  little, 
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Fig.  23. — The  South  Sea  Bubble. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

MERRIE  ENGLAND — AND  THE  POOR 

Shakespeare,  in  his  play  “ Henry  VIII.,”  depicts  a char- 
acter who  prophesies  for  the  royal  infant  Elizabeth  a most 
glorious  reign: 

“ She  shall  be  lov’d  and  fear’d;  her  own  shall  bless  her, 

Her  foes  shake  like  a field  of  beaten  corn. 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours.” 

Men  of  later  ages,  remembering  the  glorious  company  of 
poets  and  sailors,  the  victories  at  sea,  and  the  joyous  games 
and  revels  soon  to  be  suppressed  by  the  stern  gravity  of 
Puritanism,  loved  to  speak  of  the  merry  times  of  Good 
Queen  Bess.  But  was  all  well  with  England  ? Not  so;  in 
that  age,  as  in  every  other,  there  was  much  that  needed 
reform.  It  is  true  that  in  many  ways  the  standard  of  com- 
fort was  higher,  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  classes. 
These  no  longer  dwelt  in  gloomy  castles,  with  thick  walls 
pierced  by  narrow  windows,  having  low  and  dark  rooms, 
and  a circling  moat.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  had 
helped  to  create  a new  style  of  building.  Stately  country 
mansions,  built  with  a pleasing  variety  of  brick  and  timber, 
arose.  Glass  was  freely  used,  so  that  Lord  Bacon^  says 
disdainfully:  ''  You  shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full 
of  glass  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  come  to  be  out  of  the 
sun  or  cold.”  No  longer  was  a carpet  a rarity;  gay  tapes- 
tries, rich  furniture,  and  fine  paintings  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  houses  of  the  rich.  The  gallants  walked  abroad  in 
elaborate  dresses  of  fine  silk  doublets,  breeches,  and  stock- 
ings, with  felt  or  velvet  hats,  shoes  with  silver  buckles, 
and  finely  starched  ruffs.  Ladies,  like  the  Queen,  ''  wore 
the  bravest  dresses.” 


1 Essay,  "On  Building. 
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The  merchant  classes  were  prosperous;  their  substantial 
brick  or  timber  houses,  with  projecting  upper  storeys,  were 
comfortable,  sometimes  boasting  costly  furniture  and  even 
silver  dishes.  The  meals  were  hearty — beef,  mutton,  and  vege- 
tables still  forming  the  staple  foods ; but  puddings  containing 
currants  and  raisins  were  much  eaten,  pleasantly  assisted 
with  wine  and  home-brewed  beer.  Tea  was  as  yet  practically 
unknown,  but  the  new  herb,  tobacco,  was  extending  its 
soothing  influence. 

The  people  of  lower  rank  lived  much  as  they  had  done  in 
previous  centuries;  their  food  was  coarse  and  their  village 
houses  were  still 
poor  and  mean. 

Even  in  the  large 
towns  streets  were 
still  badly  kept  and 
unlighted;  footpads 
were  not  uncommon, 
scorning  the 
''  watch,”  and  few 
persons  went  un- 
armed. But  there 
was  much  gaiety 
still  on  holidays. 

Then  the  local  musicians  or  travelling  fiddlers  were  in  great 
request,  and  the  village  greens  were  centres  of  amusement, 
where  shooting  matches,  wrestling  bouts,  tilting  at  the 
quintain,  and  other  sports  were  followed  by  rustic  dances. 
Maypoles  had  not  yet  disappeared,  bears  were  still  baited 
by  dogs  to  provide  amusement  for  the  crowd,  and  other 
more  brutal  diversions  were  sometimes  indulged  in.  The 
village  scold  was  sometimes  subjected  to  the  ''  bridle,”  or 
the  superstitious  crowd  ducked  with  vigour  the  unfortunate 
old  woman  who  bore  the  name  of  ''  witch.”  The  gibbet  and 
gallows  stood  to  terrify  the  thief,  and  the  sight  of  some  poor 
howling  wretch  on  whose  bare  back  the  hangman’s  lash 
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descended  varied  the  rich  entertainment  afforded  by  stocks 
and  pillory.  There  were  many  features  of  Tudor  or  Stuart 
lingland  the  disappearance  of  which  we  need  not  lament. 

Nor  was  this  ignorance  and  coarseness  the  only  point  in 
which  Elizabethan  England  fell  short  of  the  happy  land 
which  Shakespeare  pictured.  They  were  very  many  who 
had  no  chance  to  ''eat  under  their  own  vine  ” what  they 
planted,  and  whose  spirits  were  too  sad  for  them  to  sing 
merry  songs  of  peace.  Poverty  increased  until  it  became 
too  serious  a matter  to  ignore;  the  highways  swarmed  with 
wanderers,  some  of  them  sturdy  vagabonds,  but  others 
persons  in  genuine  distress. 

This  increase  of  poverty  was  not  due  entirely  to  the 
changes  described  in  earlier  chapters,  another  reason  being 
the  change  in  the  value  of  money  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  may  sound  strange,  and  you  may  be  inclined 
to  say,  " How  can  the  value  of  money  change  ? Surely  a 
sovereign  always  has  the  same  value  !”  But  this  is  not  so; 
the  value  of  a sovereign  may  vary  a good  deal,  for  it  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  some  article  or  articles  which 
can  be  purchased  in  exchange.  If,  for  instance,  a sovereign 
will  purchase  four  bushels  of  wheat  at  one  time,  and  only 
three  bushels  at  a later  period,  then  evidently  the  value,  or 
the  purchasing  power,  of  the  sovereign  has  fallen,  and  a 
person  possessing  the  same  amount  of  money  as  he  had  on 
the  former  occasion  would  not  be  nearly  so  well  off.  We 
may  take  an  example  from  affairs  to-day;  a sovereign 
now  will  purchase  scarcely  more  than  15s.  would  have 
done  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago : and  this  may  have  a 
serious  effect  on  those  whose  wages  have  not  risen,  for  if 
seventeen  years  ago  a man  earned  just  sufficient  to  keep 
him  and  his  family  in  comfort,  the  same  wages  to-day  will 
not  suffice  for  this. 

Now,  this  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  not  brought 
about  by  passing  laws,  although  wise  laws  may  do  much  to 
check  the  evils  produced,  and  unwise  laws  may  make  these 
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evils  much  worse.  But  the  great  cause  is  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metals;  in  the  present  case  the 
increase  has  been  in  the  production  of  gold,  but  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  increase  was  in  silver.  This  metal  had 
been  somewhat  scarce  until  accident  revealed  the  immense 
supplies  which  might  be  obtained  from  South  America. 
At  first  this  rich  harvest  was  reaped  by  Spain,  and  England 
was  but  little  affected.  But  in  1545  the  vast  silver  deposits 
of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were  discovered  by  an  accident,  it  is 
said,  befalling  an  Indian,  who,  tearing  up  a bush  to  avoid  a 
fall,  exposed  a vein  of  silver.  However  discovered,  the 
mines  of  Peru  poured  such  vast  quantities  of  silver  into 
Europe  that  silver  money  began  to  fall  in  value,  or,  putting 
the  same  fact  in  another  way,  prices  of  goods  rose.  A few 
examples  of  the  rise  will  show  its  importance : wheat,  which 
during  the  years  1511-1520  had  averaged  6s.  8d.  per  quarter, 
rose  during  1541-1550  to  los.  8d. ; barley  rose  from  4s.  to 
6s.  2d.;  the  price  of  an  ox  went  up  from  23s.  to  44s.,  of  a 
sheep  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Such  a rise  in  prices  is  not  bound 
to  cause  distress,  if  wages  rise  to  the  same  degree;  but 
although  wages  rose  during  Tudor  times,  they  did  not  rise 
enough  to  balance  the  rise  in  prices,  for  while  prices  as  a 
whole  nearly  doubled,  wages  increased  by  only  one-half. 
Consequently,  although  money  wages  were  higher,  real 
wages  were  lower,  and  labourers  were  much  worse  off. 

The  distress  caused  by  this  was  increased  by  the  foolish 
action  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  first  English  King  to  ''  debase  ” 
the  coinage — that  is,  to  issue  coins  which  contain  less  silver 
or  gold  than  they  have  previously  contained,  but  which  are 
nominally  of  the  same  value.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
explain  why  this  is  a great  evil,  but  the  effect  on  trade  is 
very  bad,  for  men  hesitate  to  take  the  base  money,  and 
prices  rise  still  higher.  The  evil  example  set  by  Henry  VIIL 
was  followed  by  the  advisers  of  his  son,  Edward  VI.,  and 
still  greater  mischief  would  have  resulted  but  for  the  wise 
steps  taken  by  the  Ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  called 
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in  the  whole  of  the  base  money,  and  issued  a new  and 
better  supply. 

The  misery  and  want  arising  from  these  causes  was  made 
plainer  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  For 
although  much  of  their  charity  had  been  abused  by  the 
shameless  professional  beggars,  the  monks  had  done  a good 
deal  to  relieve  those  in  want.  But  in  1539  “^he  monastic 
bodies  were  broken  up,  and  their  possessions  passed  into 
the  hands  of  other  men,  who  were  usually  little  inclined  to 
feed  beggars.  Again,  many  of  the  hitherto  prosperous  yeo- 
men who  had  been  so  ready  to  assist  poorer  neighbours 
were  now  unable  to  do  so,  because  their  landlords  were 
demanding  higher  rents.  The  great  Bishop  Latimer, 
preaching  before  Edward  VI.,  said:  ''  My  father  was  a 
yeoman  and  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but  he  had  a farm,  of 
three  or  four  pounds  at  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled 
so  much  as  kept  half  a dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a 
hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  . . . 
He  kept  me  to  school,  and  married  my  sisters  with  five 
pounds  apiece.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor.  All  this  he  did 
off  the  said  farm,  where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen 
pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything 
for  his  prince,  for  himself,  for  his  children,  or  give  a cup  of 
drink  to  the  poor.” 

Thus  there  were  many  causes  to  increase  poverty,  while 
the  methods  of  relief  were  growing  less.  The  government 
soon  had  to  deal  with  disorder.  At  first  they  followed  the 
old  plan  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon  vagrants  and 
beggars.  On  one*  occasion  the  magistrates  of  Somerset- 
shire captured  a gang  of  a hundred,  and  straightway  hung 
fifty  of  them.  But  the  question  was  too  great  to  be  settled 
in  such  a way.  These  wanderers  were  of  three  classes — 
(i)  idle  vagrants,  deserving  punishment;  (2)  weak  and 
crippled,  ''impotent”  people;  (3)  unemployed,  who  would 
work  if  employment  were  found — and  the  laws  of  Elizabeth’s 
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reign  finally  recognised  that  these  classes  must  be  treated 
separately. 

The  course  of  the  Poor  Laws  may  be  related  briefly.  In 
1504  it  was  ordered  that  all  vagabonds  should  be  placed  in 
the  stocks  for  three  days  and  nights,  but  possibly  the  supply 
of  stocks  was  insufficient,  for  later  the  period  of  penance 
was  limited  to  one  day.  The  vagrant  was  also  to  receive 
the  rather  plain  diet  of  bread  and  water.  A few  years  later 
it  was  enacted  that  vagrants  should  be  well  whipped  through 
the  place  wherein  they  were  found  begging,  and  then  sent 
to  their  native  place,  there  to  labour  ''  as  a man  ought  to 
do.” 

But  though  whipping  was  plentifully  administered,  still 
the  problem  remained  unsolved.  In  1536  a new  spirit  was 
shown  in  the  laws.  As  before,  begging  was  forbidden,  and 
whipping  was  still  the  penalty  for  the  vagrant,  who,  how- 
ever, having  been  well  chastised  and  started  on  his  home- 
ward tramp,  was  to  be  supplied  with  a letter  entitling  him 
to  be  fed  by  the  authorities  of  the  districts  through  which 
he  passed,  providing  he  walked  not  less  than  ten  miles  a day. 
For  the  first  time  towns  and  villages  were  ordered  to  main- 
tain their  poor  by  means  of  a voluntary  fund,  and  the  clergy 
were  bidden  to  exhort  people  to  give  freely  to  this  fund. 

This  spirit  of  growing  kindliness  was  not  shown  in  a 
savage  Act  passed  in  1547.  Continued  outrages  by  vagrants 
had  so  exasperated  Parliament  that  persistent  vagrants 
were  threatened  with  branding  and  slavery.  But  this  Act 
was  repealed  next  year,  and  Elizabeth’s  advisers  dealt  with 
the  matter  more  kindly.  The  voluntary  contributions 
asked  for  in  1536  had  in  many  districts  been  very  small,  and 
it  was  evident  that  this  plan  would  not  produce  enough 
money.  So  in  1563  it  was  ordered  that  where  well-to-do 
people,  after  being  exhorted  by  the  priest,  still  refused  to 
contribute,  magistrates  should  compel  them  to  do  so.  A few 
years  later  (1572)  Parliament  decreed  that  where  the  volun- 
tary method  was  failing,  there  should  be  a regular  assess- 

10 
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ment,  and  each  householder  should  pay  his  proper  share; 
and  justices  were  to  appoint  overseers,  who  should  collect  the 


Fig,  25. — Flogging. 

due  amount.  But  the  vagrant  was  to  receive  'no  mercy; 
whipping  and  branding  was  to  be  his  lot  for  a first  offence, 
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and  a third  conviction  might  be  punished  with  death.  Nor 
was  this  an  idle  threat,  for  in  1575  several  men  who  three 
months  before  had  been  branded  and  whipped  were  hung. 

In  1576  another  step  was  taken,  for  overseers  were  ordered 
to  provide  a stock  of  material,  such  as  wool  or  flax,  in  order 
that  their  unemployed  might  be  set  to  do  profitable  work. 
Finally,  in  1601,  a great  Poor  Law  Act  was  passed,  which 
decided  that  each  parish  must  see  to  its  poor;  vagrants  were 
to  receive  severe  treatment;  “ houses  of  correction  ” might 
be  erected  to  reform  idlers ; the  infirm  were  to  be  fed ; pauper 
children  were,  if  possible,  to  be  apprenticed;  and,  where 
necessary,  a rate  was  to  be  levied  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 
This  did  much  to  lessen  the  trouble,  although  vagrancy  was 
not  entirely  checked,  and  the  law  still  did  little  to  provide 
really  beneficial  employment  for  those  needing  it.  But  at 
last  the  principle  had  been  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  destitute  are  provided  with 
means  of  relief. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  CENTURY  BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

Section  I. — Agriculture. 

So  far  our  story  has  been  one  of  slow  development  and 
progress,  of  continual  but  gradual  change,  except  for  the 
one  violent  shock  of  the  Black  Death.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  changes  in  industry  occurred 
of  so  remarkable  a nature,  operating  with  such  violent 
rapidity,  and  producing  such  startling  results,  that  this 
period  has  been  termed  " The  Period  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.”  But  before  we  can  discuss  these  striking 
changes,  we  must  see  what  progress  was  made  during  the 
century  or  so  preceding  that  epoch. 

The  greatest  industry  was  still  agriculture.  One  cannot 
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state  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  population  was  so 
engaged,  for  no  census  was  taken  in  England  until  1801, 
a proposal  to  conduct  one  in  1753  having  been  rejected  with 
horror.  Any  attempt  to  estimate  population  before  1801 
is  difficult,  and  different  scholars  arrive  at  very  diverse 
results.  For  instance,  one  historian  thinks  that  just  before 
the  Black  Death  England  contained  five  million  inhabitants, 
while  another  believes  the  population  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded two  and  a half  millions.  It  is  most  probable  that  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  until  the  Tudor  period  population 
increased  very  little,  owing  to  war,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
During  Tudor  and  Stuart  times  the  increase  was  a little 
more  rapid,  and  the  best  estimate  we  possess  concerning 
population  in  1700  places  it  at  about  fiVe  and  a half  millions, 
with  fully  four  and  a half  millions  engaged  in  agriculture. 
These  figures  are  not  really  trustworthy,  but  it  can  be  said 
with  certainty  that  the  rural  population  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  of  town-dwellers.  Matters  are  very  different  to-day. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  agriculture  made  steady 
progress.  As  wool  ceased  to  be  a source  of  great  wealth, 
landowners  here  and  there  began  to  make  serious  efforts  to 
improve  their  cultivation  of  arable  land,  and  in  this  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  Government,  which  not  only  allowed 
them  to  export  corn,  but  in  1660  placed  heavy  duties  on 
imported  grain,  and  in  1689  actually  granted  rewards,  called 

bounties,”  to  those  who  exported  corn.  More  farmers 
began  to  grow  wheat,  not  for  home  use,  but  to  sell.  Nobles 
and  persons  of  rank  began  to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture, 
which  marks  a great  advance  on  feudal  times,  when  the 
only  occupations  held  to  be  suitable  for  a nobleman  were 
war  and  the  chase. 

Some  of  these  gentleman-farmers  were  willing  to  spend 
much  money  in  improving  their  land  by  enclosing,  draining, 
or  even  irrigating  it,  and  where  this  was  done  wisely  they 
reaped  rich  rewards.  One  gentleman  carried  out  such  im- 
provements on  his  Herefordshire  estates,  and  wrote  in  1610 : 
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My  demesne  was  set  out  and  forsaken  at  £40  a year;  let 
any  man  with  upright  judgment  and  equal  eyes  in  his  head 
review  it  now,  and  he  will  say  it  will  yield  within  three  years 
£300  yearly.”  This  spirit  was  shown  more  strikingly  in  the 
efforts  to  reclaim  waste  lands  and  swamps,  to  replace  reeds 
and  marshes  by  smiling  corn-fields,  and  to  make  the  haunts 
of  water-fowl  into  breeding- pi  aces  for  cattle. 

The  greatest  of  such  efforts  were  the  attempts  to  reclaim 
the  Fens — attempts  fiercely  resisted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  districts,  who  saw  their  old  occupation  of  fowling 
threatened.  In  1605  a number  of  wealthy  men  began  a 
plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  bring  into  cultivation  300,000 
acres,  but  this  failed.  A less  ambitious  project  in  Lincolnshire 
succeeded  for  a time;  canals  were  dug,  sluices  made,  corn- 
fields created,  and  houses  erected.  Then  came  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  fenmen  gathered,  wrecked  the  sluices,  and 
destroyed  the  houses.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Hatfield 
Chase,  where  a great  Dutch  engineer  had  reclaimed  much 
land.  In  1643  the  fenmen  pulled  up  the  flood-gates  and 
flooded  the  district,  . saying,  that  there  they  would 
stay  till  the  whole  levell  were  drowned,  and  the  Inhabitants 
forced  to  swim  away  like  Ducks.”  After  the  Restoration 
many  of  these  plans  were  taken  up  again,  and  successfully 
carried  out;  and  though  we  can  understand  the  anger  of 
the  fenmen,  whose  claims  should  have  received  just  treat- 
ment, the  work  they  resisted  was  necessary  and  beneficial. 

But  not  all  farmers  were  wealthy  men,  able  to  make  ex- 
periments. The  majority  of  the  farms  were  small,  many 
being  owned  by  their  cultivators.  These  small  farmers  ” 
formed  a sturdy  and  independent  race,  able  when  necessary 
to  resist  Stuart  oppression.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  open  fields  still  formed  a great  part  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  country.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury men  began  to  see  that  the  highest  return^  could  not 
be  obtained  from  these  unenclosed  fields.  Accordingly 
enclosures  began  again,  and  proceeded  slowly,  being  made 
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mainly  by  consent.  This  steady  change  would  in  any  case 
have  led  to  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  open  fields, 
but  events  hastened  the  change. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  surpassed  by  those  of  the  eighteenth,  though  the 
greatest  improvements  were  not  made  until  after  1750. 
Enterprising  farmers  became  dissatisfied  with  the  old  rota- 
tion of  crops,  whereby  a field  lay  fallow  one  year  in  three, 
and  the  introduction  of  root  crops  and  the  increased  growth 
of  grasses,  like  clover,  sainfoin,  and  lucerne,  enabled  them 
to  employ  a more  profitable  system.  Clover,  introduced  in 
1645,  was  largely  grown  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
not  certain  who  introduced  turnips  into  England,  though 
they  are  mentioned  in  an  English  book  in  1694.  But  Lord 
Townshend,  who  had  been  a great  statesman,  resolved  in 
1730  to  devote  himself  to  farming,  and  his  name  is  connected 
with  the  new  plan  of  root-growing.  “ Turnip  Townshend  ” 
was  not  the  only  notable  farmer;  Jethro  Tull,  a man  of  good 
birth  and  education,  spent  much  thought  on  the  problem  of 
farming  his  “ poor,  spewy  land  ” to  produce  good  results, 
and  deserves  remembrance  as  the  inventor  of  a drill  for 
seed-sowing.  Men  of  this  type,  by  careful  observation  and 
experiment,  found  that  to  fallow  a field  was  unnecessary, 
for  corn  could  be  alternated  with  roots  or  grasses  which 
cleansed  the  soil  and  improved  it  for  grain.  So  a rotation 
of  crops,  known  as  the  Norfolk  system,  was  introduced, 
which  ran  as  follows:  Corn,  roots,  corn,  grasses  {e.g.,  wheat, 
turnips,  barley,  clover).  This  method  of  rotation  is 
specially  connected  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham, 
Norfolk,  who  was  a fine  example  of  341  energetic,  generous 
gentleman-farmer.  His  estate,  when  he  took  it,  was  poor, 
but  he  studied  agriculture,  marled  the  land  well,  grew  corn 
and  roots,  pressed  his  tenants  to  adopt  his  improvements, 
and  offered  prizes  for  the  best  results,  not  forgetting  to 
bestow  rewards  upon  labourers  who  showed  themselves 
skilful.  By  such  means  he  increased  the  value  of  his  lands 
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immensely.  It  is  said  that  in  forty  years  the  rental  of  his 
estates  rose  from  £2,200  to  £20,000,  but  there  were  at  that 
time  other  causes  producing  increased  rents. 

Another  pioneer  was  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Leicester,  who  took 
up  seriously  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  improve  the 
breed;  and  with  sheep  he  was  extremely  successful,  careful 
selection  and  breeding  enabling  him  to  produce,  in  the 
''  New  Leicesters,”  a far  finer,  larger,  and  heavier  animal 
than  had  previously  been  reared.  Since  that  time  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  have  been  so  improved  by  careful  breeding, 
that  could  animals  of 
the  thirteenth  century  be 
placed  alongside  them, 
the  development  of 
modern  varieties  would 
almost  exceed  belief. 

The  men  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  others  like 
them,  did  a great  service 
to  all  future  generations 
by  a work  none  the  less 
glorious  because  poets  did 
not  sing  of  it,  nor  kings  reward  their  efforts.  Yet  even 
kings  did  not  ignore  agriculture.  George  III.  Farmer 
George  ”)  took  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
estates,  even  writing  articles  concerning  farming. 


Fig.  26. — One  of  Bakewell’s  Sheep. 

{Nichols,  History  0/ Antiquities"  of  Leicester^) 


Section  II. — Manufactures. 

Progress  in  manufactures  during  this  period  was  rather 
slow.  The  woollen  industry  was  now  widely  spread,  and 
many  varieties  of  coarse  and  fine  cloth  were  made.  This 
industry  was  still  great  in  the  East  of  England,  but  this 
district  was  losing  its  pre-eminence.  Much  fine  cloth  was 
made  in  Devonshire  and  the  Stroud  Valley  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  a great  amount  of  coarse  cloth  was  manufactured 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  greatest  develop- 
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mcnt  was  taking  place.  The  cloth  manufacture  was  still 
carried  on  under  the  domestic  system,  and  in  many  cases 
the  worker  also  held  a plot  of  land,  so  that  by  combining 
the  occupations  of  cloth-worker  and  small  farmer  he  made 
a comfortable  living.  Daniel  Defoe,  in  the  description  of 
a tour  through  England  undertaken  in  1725,  said  of  the 
district  around  Halifax:  ''  The  land  was  divided  into  small 
enclosures,  from  two  acres  to  six  or  seven  each ; every  three 
or  four  pieces. of  land  had  a house  belonging  to  them;  we 
could  see  at  every  house  a tenter,  and  on  every  tenter  a 
piece  of  cloth;  every  clothier  keeps  a cow  or  two  or  more 
for  his  family.  The  houses  are  full  of  lusty  fellows,  some 
at  the  dye-vat,  some  at  the  looms,  others  dressing  the 
cloth;  the  women  and  children  carding  or  spinning,  being 
all  employed  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.”  As  the 
hand-machinery  used  was  almost  the  same  as  had  been 
employed  for  centuries,  this  home  manufacture  presented 
no  difficulties.  But  the  workers  had  occasional  disputes 
with  their  masters,  and  even  strikes  occurred,  one  in  Norwich 
in  1754  involving  300  workers,  and  lasting  six  weeks. 

Other  textile  manufactures  were  greatly  aided  by  another 
immigration  of  alien  workers.  The  French  Protestants, 
or  Huguenots,  were  subjected  to  cruel  persecution  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  numbers  of  them  fled  to  England.  In  the 
twenty  years  following  1670  no  fewer  than  80,000  are  said 
to  have  entered  this  country,  settling  mainly  in  London. 
Most  of  these  were  silk- workers.  The  silk  industry  at  that 
time  was  not  flourishing,  but  the  coming  of  the  Huguenots 
increased  it  immensely,  and  England’s  gain  was  France’s  loss 
— a fit  punishment  for  tyranny.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
already  mentioned,  was  developing  in  Lancashire,  but  the 
''  cottons  ” made  were  not  entirely  of  cotton,  but  mixed 
with  wool  or  linen,  for  at  that  time  Englishmen  knew  no 
method  of  making  cotton  thread  strong  enough  to  use  as 
warp  in  weaving.  Real  cotton  goods  were  imported  from 
India,  but  the  woollen  manufacturers  were  jealous  of  this 
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interference  with  their  trade ; and  when  the  Huguenots  had 
built  up  a flourishing  industry  in  the  printing  of  these  im- 
ported cottons,  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of 
printed  calicoes.  Then  the  calico-printers  turned  their 
attention  to  printing  linen  goods.  Paper-making,  watch- 
making, and  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  sailcloth,  also 
benefited  by  the  presence  of  the  foreigners. 

The  iron  manufacture,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us, 
was  not  flourishing  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  needed  for  charcoal, 
which  was  used  in  the  furnaces.  The  great  forests  which 
had  supplied  this  were  sadly  diminished,  and  since  the 
accession  of  the  Tudors  the  question  of  preserving  timber 
woods  had  become  important.  If  the  forests  were  destroyed, 
where  could  the  nation  obtain  oaks  for  ''  the  wooden  walls 
of  England  ” ? In  1629  we  read  of  ''  one  man  dwellynge 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  citye  of  Durham  who  hath 
brought  to  the  ground  above  30,000  oaks  in  his  lifetyme; 
and  if  he  live  long  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  he  will  not  leave 
so  much  tymber  or  other  woode  in  the  whole  county  as  will 
repair  one  of  our  churches,  his  iron  and  lead  works  do  so 
fast  consume  the  same.”  The  anxious  Government,  there- 
fore, limited  the  number  of  furnaces;  the  great  Sussex  iron 
industry  ceased  for  lack  of  fuel,  and  the  trade  developed  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  But  why  did  they  not  use  coal  ? Was 
not  coal  known  ? It  was,  and  had  been  for  centuries. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  coal  from  Newcastle  was 
brought  to  London,  but  the  citizens  objected  to  the  smoke 
and  dirt,  and  in  1306  coal  fires  were  forbidden.  But  as 
wood  grew  scarce,  coal  had  to  be  used,  even  though  many 
citizens  still  complained.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a great  coasting  trade  in  coal;  Customs  were  charged  for 
its  entry  into  London,  and  an  extra  duty  helped  to  rebuild 
the  city  after  the  Great  Fire.  But  coal  was  expensive,  for 
roads  were  bad,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  was  enormous, 
except  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  iron  manufacturers  attempted 
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to  use  coal,  but  the  efforts  to  substitute  this  mineral  for 
charcoal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  for  a long  time 
failures.  The  first  great  step  was  made  in  1735,  when  a 
certain  Abraham  Darby  made  coke  from  coal,  and  this 
could  be  used  in  smelting.  In  1760  the  famous  Carron 
ironworks  were  founded  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  a 
gentleman  who,  though  bred  as  a doctor,  was  far  more 
interested  in  such  questions  as  the  development  of  the 
iron  industry.  Determined 'to  set  up  an  iron  foundry,  he 


Fig.  27. — Early  Iron  Foundry. 

carefully  selected  a site  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  where  there  was  a good  supply  of  water,  limestone, 
and  coal.  He  built  a blast  furnace,  brought  English  work- 
men there,  and  in  the  first  year  produced  1,500  tons  of  iron, 
which  was  then  looked  upon  as  a great  amount.  Roebuck 
determined  to  use  coal  in  smelting  and  refining  the  ore,  and 
his  attempts  were  successful.  The  iron  castings  of  Carron, 
and  in  particular  the  carronades,”  produced  there  became 
celebrated.  In  1779  the  first  iron  bridge  had  been  made, 
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and  proudly  spanned  the  Severn.  The  real  ''  iron  age  ” of 
the  world’s  history  had  begun. 

One  other  industry,  the  manufacture  of  salt,  may  be  men- 
tioned. During  the  Middle  Ages  much  salt  had  been  im- 
ported from  France,  but  the  making  of  salt  from  sea-water 
had  been  encouraged  in  England,  and  some  was  also  made 
from  brine  obtained  in  Worcestershire  and  Cheshire.  English 
salt-makers  complained  that  the  French  salt  was  unfit  for 
use;  the  real  trouble  was  that  it  lowered  their  prices. 
Accident  revealed  a new  and  better  supply.  Near  Droitwich 
in  1670  borings  were  being  made  to  discover  coal,  when  ''  the 
augur  lighted  upon  a Rock  of  Salt;  that  brought  up  was 
as  hard  as  allom,  and  as  pure,  and  when  pulverised  became 
an  excellent  sharp  salt.  Out  of  the  auger-hole  Brine  flew 
up  more  fierce  than  if  it  had  been  squirted  out  of  a London 
Water  Engine  used  for  quenching  Houses  on  Fyre.”  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  salt  industry  still  carried  on 
in  that  county,  and  which  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  making 
of  bay  salt. 

Section  III. — Trade. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  trade  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  very  important  change  must 
be  noticed — the  development  of  banking.  Without  the 
help  of  banks,  the  modern  system  of  trade,  so  vast,  far- 
reaching,  and  complex,  could  not  be  carried  on.  Consider  a 
few  instances  of  their  use:  A thrifty  person  has  saved  a con- 
siderable sum,  but  does  not  wish  to  hoard  it;  he  has  but  to 
take  it  to  a bank,  and  the  banker  will  receive  it,  and  pay 
interest  for  it,  lending  it  again  to  others  for  a higher  rate. 
A merchant  has  sold  goods,  and  received  ''  bills  ” — that  is, 
promises  to  pay  on  a certain  date ; but  not  wishing  to  wait 
this  time,  he  takes  the  bills  to  the  banker,  who  discounts 
them — that  is,  takes  the  bills  and  pays  in  ready  money 
rather  less  than  the  sum  specified.  A manufacturer  is  for 
a time  short  of  money;  in  a few  weeks  he  will  receive  large 
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payments,  but  meanwhile  he  must  have  cash  to  pay  his 
workers.  He  goes  to  the  banker,  convinces  him  that  he 
will  shortly  be  able  to  repay  a loan  with  interest,  and  obtains 
what  he  needs. 

But  banks  were  not  always  found  in  England.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  be,  for  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  regarded 
the  taking  of  interest  as  sinful,  and  ''  usury  ” was  practised 
only  by  Jews.  After  the  expulsion  of  these,  those  who 
wished  to  borrow  had  to  find  other  sources.  Several  of  the 
English  kings  borrowed  large  sums  from_  Italian  merchants, 
more  than  once  pledging  the  crown  itself  as  security.  On 
one  occasion  Edward  III.,  being  deeply  in  debt  to  Florentine 
merchants,  and  being  unable  to  repay  them,  thereby  ruined 
a number  of  them. 

As  time  went  on,  ideas  regarding  the  taking  of  interest 
changed.  To  receive  a reasonable  sum  in  return  for  the 
risks  a lender  ran  became  recognised  as  just  and  lawful,  and 
the  term  ''  usury  ” was  used  to  denote  only  interest  so 
heavy  that  it  caused  much  suffering  to  the  borrower.  Laws 
passed  during  the  Tudor  period  permitted  a lender  to 
receive  10  per  cent.,  and  by  that  time  trade  had  so  grown 
that  to  borrow  money  was  often  necessary.  Then  v/ealthy 
London  goldsmiths  began  to  lend  money,  and  prospered 
so  that  other  persons  became  willing  to  entrust  these 
with  their  savings,  the  goldsmiths  paying  a small  interest 
for  these  deposits,  and  lending  them  at  a higher  rate,  thus 
securing  a profit  for  themselves.  From  these  goldsmiths 
the  Stuart  sovereigns  borrowed  large  sums  to  carry  on  their 
government,  repaying  them  from  the  taxes;  but  Charles  II. 
in  1672  caused  a panic  by  informing  the  goldsmiths,  to 
whom  he  owed  nearly  one  and  a half  million  pounds,  that 
he  could  not  repay  this,  but  would  continue  to  pay  interest. 
Even  this  promise  was  not  well  kept,  nothing  being  paid  for 
five  years,  and  then  much  less  than  the  rate  agreed  upon. 

This  naturally  made  many  hesitate  to  lend  money  to  the 
government,  but  in  1694  a great  step  forward  was  taken. 
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William  III.  was  then  king,  and  money  was  needed  to 
carry  on  war  with  France.  To  obtain  it  the  king  and  his 
advisers  followed  a plan  suggested  by  a Scotchman  named 
Paterson;  this  was  to  invite  people  to  lend  money  to  the 
government,  which  did  not  promise  to  repay  it  at  a fixed 
date,  but  agreed  to  pay  8 per  cent,  interest;  but  the  lenders 
were  allowed  to  form  a bank  and  issue  banknotes  to  be  used 
as  money.  From  that  time  on  the  English  Government  bor- 
rowed a great  deal  of  money,  paying  interest,  and  this 
borrowed  money  formed  the  National  Debt.  A person 
lending  a sum — e.g.,  £1,000 — thus  had  a share  in  the  National 
Debt.  He  could  not  demand  the  repayment  of  his  £1,000 
at  any  time,  but  he  could  sell  his  “ share  ” to  another  person 
who  wished  to  buy,  receiving  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less, 
than  £1,000.  Such  shares  we  call  government  stock,  and 
the  amount  of  this  constantly  increased,  for  new  wars  added 
more  and  more  to  the  National  Debt.  In  1913  it  amounted 
to  over  £600,000,000  sterling.  The  stock  is  known  as 
“ Consols,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  is  paid, 
though  buyers  actually  receive  more  than  this,  as  the  stock 
may  be  bought  for  much  less  than  its  face  value.  There 
are  other  forms  of  government  debt,  but  this  subject  cannot 
be  discussed  fully  in  this  book. 

The  Bank  of  England,  founded  in  this  way  in  1694, 
flourished  greatly.  People  soon  became  willing  to  deposit 
their  money  there,  even  though  no  interest  was  paid,  for  they 
felt  it  was  perfectly  safe;  indeed,  “ Safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England  ” has  become  a proverb.  Other  banks  were 
founded,  and  though  some  of  these  were  unsafe — that  is, 
the  bankers  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  the  de- 
positors lost  their  money — still,  the  system  grew,  and  greatly 
aided  trade.  To-day  many  great  banks  exist,  with  total 
deposits  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions,  and  branches 
of  these  banks  may  be  seen  in  every  town. 

Now,  summing  up  what  has  been  said,  let  us  try  to  pic- 
ture England  in  1750.  We  see  much  of  the  arable  land 
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still  unenclosed;  great  ‘'commons”  of  pasture  land  still 
exist ; manufactures  are  mainly  carried  on  under  the  domestic 
system;  internal  trade  is  hampered  by  the  bad  roads;  iron 
and  coal  are  not  the  greatest  productions;  more  corn  is 
grown  than  is  needed,  and  some  is  exported;  the  most 
thickly  populated  and  most  progressive  parts  of  England 
are  still  the  east  and  south. 

But  changes  are  drawing  nigh.  The  next  generation  is 
to  see  a mighty  upheaval,  producing  vast  wealth  and  dire 
poverty,  national  power  and  national  disgrace;  and  those 
who  set  in  operation  these  great  forces  of  change  were  a 
number  of  obscure  men,  the  inventors  of  new  machinery. 


PART  III.— THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLU- 
TION—AND  AFTER 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  GREAT  INVENTIONS  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  IN 
MANUFACTURE 

The  tremendous  revolution  in  manufacture  that  occurred  be- 
tween 1750  and  1830  was  the  result  of  (i)  the  invention  of 
machinery  that  enormously  increased  the  output  of  goods, 
and  (2)  the  discovery  of  “ power  ” to  drive  this  machinery. 
We  will  first  briefly  follow  the  course  of  invention,  and  then 
describe  more  fully  the  effects  produced. 

Hand  machines  had  been  used  for  centuries  in  manu- 
facturing cloth  and  other  articles.  In  the  cloth  industry, 
those  employed  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  were  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  used  in  the  far  past.  Weaving 
with  the  old  type  of  loom  was  a slow  business,  but  spinning 
was  slower  still.  A weaver  could  use  in  a day  as  much 
yarn  as  nine  or  ten  spinners  could  produce,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  so  many  women  and  girls  employed  themselves 
in  spinning,  weavers  would  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  yarn.  The  first  notable  invention  of  the  century 
applied  to  weaving.  A weaver  had  previously,  after  forming 
on  his  loom  the  warp  {i.e.,  the  threads  running  one  way), 
to  construct  the  weft  {i.e.,  the  interlacing  threads,  at  right 
angles  to  the  warp),  by  passing  the  shuttle  containing  the 
threads  backwards  and  forwards  by  hand.  This  was  not 
only  a slow  process,  but  limited  the  width  of  cloth  he  could 
weave  to  the  distance  he  could  pass  the  shuttle.  If  jwider 
cloth  were  needed,  then  two  men  had  to  be  employed, 
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passing  the  shuttle  from  one  to  the  other.  But  in  1733  a 
“ hying  shuttle  ” was  invented  by  James  Kay,  which  could 
be  propelled  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other  by 
using  only  one  hand.  The  result  of  this  invention  was  that  a 
weaver  could  now  not  only  weave  wide  cloth  easily,  but 


(From  the  specification  at  the  Patent  Officei) 

could  also  weave  very  much  faster.  The  new  shuttle  soon 
began  to  be  used  in  Yorkshire,  though  the  weavers  of 
Kay’s  own  town,  Colchester,  were  opposed  to  it,  and  he 
went  to  Leeds.  He  was  destined  to  meet  further  opposition, 
for  in  1753  the  invention  of  another  machine  was  followed 
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by  an  attack  from  an  enraged  mob  of  workmen,  who 
smashed  all  his  machines,  Kay  himself  narrowly  escaping 
injury. 

But  the  flying  shuttle  ” itself  would  not  have  led  to 
very  great  changes,  since  the  weavers  could  work  no  faster 
than  the  supply  of  yarn  allowed,  and  spinning  was  as  slow 
a process  as  before.  But  in  1764  a weaver  named  James 
Hargreaves,  of  Bolton,  invented  a machine  called  the 

spinning-jenny,”  which  enabled  the  spinner  to  produce 
yarn  very  much  faster  than  formerly.  It  is  said  that  Har- 
greaves conceived  the  idea  of  the  spinning- jenny,  in  which 
several  spindles  were  placed  side  by  side,  from  seeing  a 
spinning-wheel  overthrown,  and  its  single  spindle  continuing 
to  revolve  in  an  upright  position,  though  the  wheel  itself 
was  horizontal.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  Hargreaves’  jenny  enabled  a spinner  to  spin  eight 
threads  where  formerly  one  had  been  produced,  and  was  so 
simple  to  manage  that  children  could  work  it.  The  work  of 
Hargreaves  was  followed  by  that  of  Richard  Arkwright, 
who  had  been  a barber.  The  ideas  he  used  were  largely 
those  of  others,  but  he  put  them  successfully  into  practice. 
He  was  the  first  to  show  that  by  passing  the  roving  over  a 
series  of  rollers  revolving  at  different  speeds,  it  could  be 
brought  to  a fineness  till  then  impossible.  Now  for  the 
first  time  it  was  possible  to  weave  cloth  entirely  of  cotton, 
since  the  thread  produced  by  Arkwright’s  water-frame  was 
strong  as  well  as  fine.  A still  finer  thread  was  produced  by 
the  ''  mule,”  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton  in  1775.  The 
invention  of  this  machine  made  possible  the  manufacture  of 
muslin. 

But  all  these  were  spinning  machines,  and  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  rate  at  which  thread  could  be  spun  made  it 
difficult  for  weavers  to  keep  pace  with  spinners,  so  that 
earlier  conditions  were  reversed.  For  some  years  weavers 
were  greatly  in  demand,  and  skilled  workers  at  first  ob- 
tained very  good  wages.  This  induced  great  numbers  of 
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other  people  to  become  weavers,  and  as  many  of  these  were 
untrained  and  unskilled  they  jwere  willing  to  accept  lower 
rates  of  pay.  The  weaving  craft  became  overcrowded,  and 
this  led  to  great  distress  when  weaving  ^machines  were 
invented. 

The  success  of  spinning  machinery  quickened  the  minds 
of  inventors,  who  sought  eagerly  to  produce  a machine 
for  weaving.  The  very  possibility  of  this  was  to  many 
people  a subject  for  laughter.  Nevertheless,  a clergyman 
named  Edmund  Cartwright  succeeded  in  producing  such  a 
machine.  True,  it  was  exceedingly  clumsy,  and  for  some 
years  did  not  greatly  affect  hand- weavers;  but  improve- 
ments were  gradually  made,  and  a long  and  bitter  struggle 
between  hand-weaving  and  machine-weaving  ended  at  last 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  machinery. 

The  use  of  such  machines  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
cotton  industry,  which  developed  at  a most  surprising  rate ; 
for  a plentiful  supply  of  raw  cotton  could  be  obtained  from 
the  East  and  from  the  United  States,  and  the  growth  of 
cotton- weaving  is  shown  by  the  increased  import  of  raw 
cotton.  Between  1701  and  1705  the  average  yearly  im- 
port was  about  million  pounds;  between  1771  and  1775 
this  rose  to  4J  million  pounds,  during  the  next  five  years 
to  6|  million  pounds,  and  the  next  five  years  saw  a rise  to 
II  million  pounds.  By  1790  England  was  importing  yearly 
over  25  million  pounds,  and  in  1800  the  import  reached  the 
remarkable  total  of  56  million  pounds. 

Naturally,  the  use  of  machinery  was  soon  extended  to  the 
woollen  industry  also,  but  here  progress  was  slower,  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  domestic  system  was  well  established 
and  widespread,  and  the  hand- weavers  fought  hard  to  keep 
matters  as  they  were;  secondly,  there  was  not  available  a 
vast  foreign  supply  of  raw  material,  nor  was  the  English 
supply  increasing,  for  farmers  were  turning  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  corn-growing.  In  1795  the  supply  of  wool 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  England  began  to  import 
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a large  quantity  from  Germany.  Between  1800  and  1825 
the  amount  of  wool  obtained  from  this  source  increased  from 
half  a million  pounds  to  over  25  million  pounds.  But  the 
problem  of  the  wool-supply  was  solved  by  the  discovery 
that  the  newly  settled  continent  of  Australia  had  immense 
grass-lands  capable  of  supporting  countless  flocks  of  sheep. 
In  1797  a number  of  fine  sheep  were  shipped  from  the  Cape 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  soon  Australia  began  to  export 
wool  to  England.  The  amount  at  first  was  small,  but  grew 
steadily.  Less  than  200,000  pounds  in  1820,  eight  years 
later  it  had  risen  to  over  8 million  pounds. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  machines  alone,  but  of  equal 
importance  was  the  question  of  the  power  that  should  drive 
them.  Machines  in  the  past  had  been  worked  by  hand,  but 
something  more  powerful  was  needed  now.  There  are  two 
great  natural  sources  of  power — ^wind  and  water;  but  wind 
cannot  be  commanded  at  will,  and  therefore  the  new  machines 
were  at  first  driven  by  water.  Consequently  the  mills  that 
were  being  hastily  erected  were  placed  by  streams  which 
had  a good  supply  of  water,  and  sufficient  fall  to  render  the 
current  powerful.  Many  a lonely  northern  dell,  where  for 
centuries  only  the  murmur  of  the  stream  and  the  cries  of 
birds  had  broken  the  silence,  now  hummed  with  the  noise 
of  machinery  in  new  mills.  Since  water-power  was  im- 
portant, the  Eastern  Counties  were  at  a disadvantage  com- 
pared with  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  the  rise  of  these 
districts  as  manufacturing  centres  was  rapid.  The  advan- 
tage they  possessed  was  to  be  rendered  even  greater,  for  in 
some  respects  water-power  is  unsatisfactory.  The  flow  of 
water  needs  to  be  carefully  regulated,  which  is  not  always 
possible,  and  already  it  was  being  shown  that  a greater 
power  existed  and  could  be  utilised. 

Even  before  Hargreaves  had  invented  the  spinning- jenny 
men  had  discovered  the  mighty  force  that  could  be  exerted 
by  steam,  and  had  sought  to  turn  it  to  account.  As  early 
as  1698  Thomas  Savery  had  obtained  a patent  for  a steam- 
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engine  to  be  used  in  raising  water.  His  engine  was  im- 
proved by  Thomas  Newcomen  in  1705,  and  began  to  be 
used  for  pumping  water  out  of  coal-mines.  But  Newcomen’s 
engine  was,  after  all,  costly,  wasteful,  and  often  ineffective, 
and  the  real  development  of  the  steam-engine  was  due  to 
James  Watt,  the  story  of  whose  work  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. 

The  famous  Carron  ironworks  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Having  been  so  successful  in  the  production  of 
iron.  Dr.  Roebuck  determined  to  begin  coal-mining,  but 
found  that  Newcomen’s  engines  were  unable  to  keep  his 
mines  clear  of  water.  A friend  told  him  that  at  Glasgow 
there  was  a young  student  who  had  made  a model  of  an 
engine  that  was  better  than  Newcomen’s.  Roebuck  in- 
vited this  young  man,  James  Watt,  to  visit  him,  with  the 
result  that  Watt  and  Roebuck  became  partners  in  the  work 
of  developing  the  steam-engine.  Progress  was  very  slow, 
and  Watt,  a sickly,  nervous  man,  was  often  discouraged, 
for  his  engine,  which  he  called  ''  Beelzebub,”  refused  to 
work  satisfactorily.  Finally  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a man  called  Boulton,  and  finding  workmen  who  were 
able  to  make  the  various  parts  of  the  engine  more  accurately 
than  had  been  the  case  at  the  Carron  works.  Watt  at  length 
triumphed  over  his  difficulties.  Steam  became  the  giant 
that  not  only  kept  mines  clear  of  water,  but  drove  countless 
machines  in  the  factories.  Manufacturers  went  ''  steam- 
mill  mad.”  In  factory  after  factory  Watt’s  engines  were 
introduced;  water-power  was  discarded,  and  many  a deserted 
mill  on  the  banks  of  a stream  bore  witness  as  it  fell  into 
ruin  to  the  superior  power  of  steam. 

The  great  development  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  in- 
dustries was  accompanied  by  a similar  advance  in  the  hard- 
ware manufacture.  Roebuck  and  iDarby  had  done  much, 
but  a greater  discovery  was  that  of  Henry  Cort,  who  showed 
in  1784  that  charcoal  was  not  necessary  in  the  manufacture 
of  malleable  iron.  The  insufficient  supply  of  charcoal  had 
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hampered  manufacturers,  but  when  Cort  proved  that  coal 
could  be  used,  as  it  already  was  in  the  manufacture  of  pig- 


Eme>y  Walker. 

Fig.  29. — James  Watt  (1736-1819). 

{From  the  painting  by  Charles  Frederick  de  Breda  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery^  London.') 


iron,  the  industry  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  out- 
put increased  from  about  90,000  tons  in  1784  to  400,000  tons 
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in  1820 ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  output  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  only  about 
18,000  tons,  the  remarkable  advance  is  evident. 

One  must  notice  how  all  these  inventions  were  linked 
together  and  aided  each  other.  The  spinning  and  weaving 
machines  could  not  have  increased  production  so  much 
without  steam-power;  the  iron  manufacture  developed  to 
supply  machinery,  but  needed  an  abundant  supply  of  coal ; 
and  coal-mining  advanced  because  the  improved  steam- 
engine  gave  sufficient  power  to  pump  water  out  of  mines 
and  to  haul  up  the  coal. 

Those  industries  we  have  mentioned  were  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  invention  wrought  great  changes  during  the 
same  period.  For  instance,  the  manufacture  of  china  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  efforts  of  Astbury  (who  found 
that  powdered  flint  made  an  excellent  material  for  use  in 
glazing)  and  the  work  of  Wedgwood,  whose  splendid  pro- 
ductions brought  him  a large  fortune.  A new  method  of 
bleaching  cloth  was  discovered,  dyeing  was  improved,  and 
in  several  other  directions  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  age 
was  manifest. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  great  effects  produced  by  these 
changes.  In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  machinery  threw 
many  hand-workers  out  of  employment.  It  is  plain  that  if  a 
machine  is  invented  which,  with  one  man  to  tend  it,  will 
do  the  work  that  ten  men  have  previously  done,  nine  of  these 
will  no  longer  be  needed,  unless  the  demand  for  the  goods 
produced  is  so  great  that  ten  times  the  previous  output  may 
be  sold.  This  is  very  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  and  although 
following  the  great  inventions  there  was  an  immense  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  textiles,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  much  unemployment  and  distress;  for  developments 
were  so  rapid,  one  improvement  in  machinery  followed  so 
fast  upon  another,  that  there  was  not^  time  for  matters  to 
adjust  themselves.  Moreover,  much  of  the  work  of  tending 
the  machines  could  be  done  by  women  and  boys,  and  this 
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also  tended  to  throw  men  out  of  employment,  and  to  lower 
the  wages  of  those  able  to  obtain  work.  The  workers,  see- 
ing this,  endeavoured  to  check  it  in  more  than  one  way. 
In  some  places  they  adopted  the  foolish  plan  of  smashing 
machinery;  1 many  times  spinning- jennies  were  smashed  in 
Lancashire.  In  1816  there  were  riots  directed  against  the 
use  of  woollen  jennies  in  Suffolk;  in  1802  the  introduction 
of  ''  gig-mills  ” in  Wiltshire  was  followed  by  rioting.  York- 
shire saw  fierce  attacks  on  shearing  machines,  resulting  in 
great  destruction  of  property  and  at  least  one  murder;  and 

Luddites  ” (so  called  from  the  name  of  a poor,  half-witted 
person,  Ned  Lud,  who  some  years  before  had  smashed  two 
frames  in  a house  whither  he  had  chased  boys  who  had 
annoyed  him)  made  repeated  attacks  on  stocking-frames  in 
Nottingham. 

One  can  understand  the  hatred  that  unemployed  workers 
felt  for  the  machines  that  were  taking  their  places,  but  such 
actions  were  nevertheless  foolish;  for  the  introduction  of 
labour-saving  machinery  cannot  be  permanently  checked 
by  mob  violence,  and  it  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
nation  that  such  machinery  should  be  used.  But  it  was 
unfortunate  that  in  this  case  their  introduction  went  on  so 
fast,  and  some  manufacturers  made  the  change  with  a com- 
plete disregard  of  the  well-being  of  the  workers.  In  other 
ways  artisans  made  attempts  to  cheek  the  changes.  The 
Lancashire  weavers,  whose  wages  in  1808  were  so  low  that 
to  live  on  them  was  impossible,  besought  Parliament  to 
enforce  the  old  Elizabethan  laws  ordering  magistrates  to  fix 
wages.  But  these  laws  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
were  now  repealed  altogether.  The  same  result  met  the 
request  of  woollen  weavers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  old 
apprenticeship  laws.  This  would  have  checked  the  growth 
of  the  industry,  as  boys  could  no  longer  have  been  employed 
at  the  weaving  machines.  Parliament  accordingly  repealed 
the  statutes,  and  the  artisans  were  thus  left  to  suffer  the  full 
effects  of  the  changes. 

See,  for  example,  Charlotte  Bronte^s  novel  **  Shirley.” 
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Another  result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  the 
growth  of  the  factory  system.  Factories  had,  indeed,  existed 


Fig.  30. — Map  showing  Twelve  most  densely  populated  Counties 

IN  1700. 

I,  Middlesex;  2,  Surrey;  3,  Gloucester;  4,  Northampton;  5,  Somerset; 
6,  Worcester  ; 7,  Hertford  ; 8,  Wilts  ; 9,  Bucks  ; 10,  Rutland  ; ii,  War- 
wick ; 12,  Oxford. 

before.  At  Derby,  for  instance,  a factory  for  the  silk  manu- 
facture had  been  erected  in  1719  by  John  Lombe,  the  son  of 
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a weaver,  who  lived  for  some  years  in  Italy,  working  as  a 
mechanic  in  silk  mills,  and  thus  becoming  familiar  with 


Fig.  31. — Map  showing  Twelve  most  densely  populated  Counties 

IN  1881. 

I,  Middlesex;  2,  Surrey:  3,  Lancs;  4,  Durham;  5,  Stafford;  6,  Warwick; 
7,  West  Riding;  8,  Kent;  9,  Cheshire;  10,  Worcester;  ii,  Notts; 
12,  Gloucester. 

the  jealously  guarded  secrets  Jof  the  'manufacture.  His  fac- 
tory at  Derby  was  five’stories  high,  and  cost  £30,000.  It  was 
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very  successful,  but  Lombe  himself  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  revengeful  Italians.  But  not 
until  after  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  others  did 
factories  become  a necessity.  The  new  machines,  especially 
after  steam-power  was  used,  could  not  possibly  be  used  in 
cottages.  In  the  first  rush  of  developing  trade  factories 
were  built  very  fast,  in  some  cases  even  old  barns  being 
fitted  with  extra  doors  and  windows  and  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  growth  of  the  factory  system  had  many  im- 
portant results,  some  of  which  will  be  described  in  a later 
chapter. 

Since  the  new  power  was  steam,  coal  became  a necessity 
in  manufacture.  Coal-mining  developed  rapidly,  and  manu- 
factures became  settled  where  there  was  an  abundant  supply 
of  fuel.  This  led  to  a great  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
population.  The  coal-fields  became  veritable  hives  of  in- 
dustry; towns  sprang  up  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
north  and  west  ceased  to  be  the  ruder  and  more  backward 
parts  of  England,  becoming  instead  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated, active,  and  progressive  districts;  while  the  south  and 
east,  which  for  centuries  had  taken  |the  lead,  now  fell  into 
the  rear. 

When  the  Revolution  was  complete,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  no  longer  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  some 
branch  of  manufacture.  England  was  henceforth  a land 
of  cities. 

Not  only  did  England  become  a manufacturing  country, 
but  she  took  the  lead  among  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  She  possessed  one  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  inventions  were  made  by  Englishmen,  and  this  was 
rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  other  countries  of  Europe 
were  for  many  years  torn  by  the  great  Napoleonic  wars. 
England,  too,  suffered,  but  she  was  at  least  free  from  in- 
vasion; and,  aided  further  by  her  immense  resources  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  the  safety  of  her  shipping  afforded 
by  her  navy,  was  able  to  acquire  that  supremacy  in 
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trade  and  manufactures  which  to  some  extent  she  still 
retains. 

This  was  accompanied  by  an  immense  increase  in  wealth, 
but  unhappily  much  of  this  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  long  and  terrible  wars  raging  from  1793  to  1815, 
which  added  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  National  Debt,  and 
led  to  crushing  taxation.  The  greatest  gainers  were  those 
factory  owners  who  were  able  to  withstand  the  checks  to 
their  trade  caused  by  the  war.  Many  of  the  inventors 
themselves  reaped  little  benefit.  Cort,  for  example,  spent 
a fortune  in  perfecting  his  methods,  was  ruined  by  the 
conduct  of  a partner,  and  was  granted  by  the  government 
a pension  of  £200.  Yet  his  discoveries  made  many  iron- 
masters rich.  Hargreaves  acquired  only  a very  small  for- 
tune, and  his  children  became  very  poor.  Samuel  Crompton 
was  vexed  almost  to  distraction  by  efforts  of  others  to 
obtain  the  secrets  of  his  inventions,  was  unable,  through 
lack  of  funds,  to  patent  them,  was  persuaded  to  make  them 
public,  and  was  rewarded  with  a subscription  from  the 
manufacturers,  amounting  to  £6y  6s.  6d.  Though  granted 
a small  pension,  he  died  in  poverty  and  gloom,  while  his 

mule  ” helped  to  build  up  princely  fortunes  for  others. 

Finally,  one  must  notice  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
population  of  England  between  1750  and  1830,  due  mainly^ 
to  the  changes  we  have  described.  In  1760  the  estimated 
population  was  6f  millions;  in  1790  estimates  placed  it  at 
8 1 millions.  The  census  of  1801  shows  that  it  was  nearly 
9 millions,  which  had  increased  to  over  10  millions  in  1811, 
and  to  nearly  14  millions  in  1831.  Thus  in  seventy  years 
the  population  had  doubled,  a startling  contrast  to  the  slow 
increase  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  changes  described  in  the  last  chapter  were  remarkable, 
but  a still  more  remarkable  fact  is  that  during  the  sam^e 
period  tremendous  changes  occurred  also  in  agriculture. 
Rural  England  in  1750  still  consisted  largely  of  small 
farms,  composed  often  of  open  fields.  In  1830  the  open 
fields  had  almost  disappeared,  while  large  farms  had  taken 
the  place  of  small  ones.  With  the  advance  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  impatience  felt  by  progressive  farmers  when 
they  considered  the  many  faults  of  the  open  fields  system 
continually  grew,  and  resulted  in  a steady  increase  of  en- 
closures. These  were  strongly  recommended  by  men  who 
had  travelled  much,  and  carefully  observed  the  progress  and 
condition  of  agriculture.  Such  a man  was  Arthur  Young, 
afterwards  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
established  in  1793.  He  made  various  tours  through  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  recording  what  he  learnt  concern- 
ing agriculture,  and  was  never  tired  of  urging  the  need  for 
enclosure.  Moreover,  there  was  now  a great  demand  for 
corn,  which  realised  high  prices,  and  landowners  letting  out 
their  estates  obtained  very  high  rents.  It  was  also  urged 
that  those  holding  small  plots  in  the  open  fields,  and  possess- 
ing rights  of  common,  had  great  temptations  to  idleness. 
For  all  these  reasons  enclosures  increased  very  rapidly.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  much  of  England  was  still  un- 
enclosed in  1780,  but  probably  three-fifths  of  the  arable 
land  still  lay  in  open  fields;  and  the  great  speed  of  the  change 
is  shown  by  estimates  which  tell  us  that,  while  between 
1700  and  1760  some  quarter  of  a million  acres  were  enclosed, 
the  next  forty  years  saw  enclosures  amounting  to  three 
millions  of  acres. 

So  rapid  a change  produced  great  results,  both  good  and 
evil.  In  some  cases  the  enclosures  were  unjust,  being 
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carried  out,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  landowner  of  the 
district,  in  a method  both  hurried  and  harsh.  However, 
we  will  not  consider  these,  but  take  a case  where  the  en- 
closure was  by  consent.”  Those  holding  most  of  the 
land  having  agreed  to  enclose  the  arable  fields  and  grazing- 
grounds,  permission  was  obtained  from  Parliament.  Ac- 
cordingly, commissioners  came  down,  examined  the  claims 
of  the  villagers  and  landholders,  and  determined  how  much 
land  each  should  have.  These  shares  were  then  marked 
out,  and  each  holder  had  to  fence  his  land  in.  The  man 
who  received  a good  deal  profited,  for  he  could  now  culti- 
vate it  as  he  chose;  but  the  person  receiving  a small  por- 
tion,i  although  this  was  all  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
suffered.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  fencing  his^  plot.  Being  in  most 
cases  poor,  he  found  this  difficult;  and  as  all  or  most  of  the 
grazing  land  and  waste  had  been  enclosed,  he  could  no  longer 
keep  sheep  or  a cow  here;  nor  could  these  be  kept  in  his  plot 
imtil  his  hedge  was  grown,  unless  he  provided  a special  fence. 
So  in  most  cases  he  was- willing  to  sell  this  small  plot,  and 
those  who  held  much  land  were  •willing  to  buy;  this  done, 
the  former  holder  of  the  small  plot  ceased  to  have  any  land 
of  his  own,  and  became  a labourer.  There  were  also  many 
people  who  had  been  allowed  to  graze  a few  animals,  or  let 
poultry  run  on  the  waste,  or  had  been  allowed  to  cut  turf 
or  wood,  who  received  nothing  at  the  enclosure.  These  had 
now  to  depend  for  their  living  entirely  on  their  wages. 

The  same  reasons  helped  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  a large  number  of  small  farms.  The  larger  the  farm,  or 
the  richer  the  holder,  the  better  he  could  afford  to  adopt  new 
methods,  to  breed  better  cattle,  and  to  use  newer  imple- 
ments and  manures.  However,  the  small  farmers  might 
have  kept  their  position  but  for  the  inventions  of  men  like 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwright.  No  doubt  it  sounds  strange 

^ Plots  were  often  less  than  a rood.  At  Louth,  for  example,  where 
1,701  acres  were  enclosed,  sixty-seven  persons  received  less  than  an  acre, 
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to  say  that  the  invention  of  spinning  and  weaving  machines 
helped  to  ruin  small  farmers.  But  these  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  in  very  many  districts  also  engaged  in  manufactures 
under  the  domestic  system.  A weaver,  for  instance,  might 
spend  part  of  his  time  weaving,  and  the  rest  in  tilling  a few 
acres  of  land ; his  wife  and  children  helped  him  with  the  farm, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  time  in  spinning.  But  now  this 
was  ended.  The  weaver  and  his  family  were  deprived  of  a 
part  of  their  income  just  when  the  conditions  of  farming 
made  it  so  hard  for  him  to  compete  with  the  large  farmer. 
The  struggle  was  hopeless,  and  hence  he,  too,  sold  his  land 
and  became  a labourer,  or  drifted  into  the  town,  where  his 
wife  and  children  could  find  employment  in  the  factories, 
but  where  he  himself  became  unemployed,  or  found  work 
at  very  low  wages. 

Nor  was  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer  happy. 
Wages,  indeed,  reckoned  only  in  money,  rose  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  the  years 
when  there  was  a great  demand  for  men  as  weavers,  wages  of 
farm  labourers  in  those  districts  were  good,  or  the  men 
would  have  deserted  labour  in  the  fields.  But  this  did  not 
apply  to  the  whole  country,  and  though  money  wages  had 
risen,  real  wages  had  fallen  a great  deal,  because  the  price 
of  provisions,  and  especially  corn,  had  increased  to  a far 
greater  degree.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  while  between 
1760  and  1813  wages  rose  60  per  cent.,  the  price  of  corn  rose 
130  per  cent.  The  result  was  that  many  labourers,  even  if 
in  constant  employment,  were  quite  unable  to  live  on  their 
earnings.  Nor  was  the  labourer  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
would  in  search  of  better  conditions,  owing  to  the  laws  con- 
cerning ''  settlement.”  To  understand  these  we  must  go 
back  in  our  story  to  the  Poor  Laws  of  1601.  By  these  laws 
infirm  persons  and  others  who  became  dependent  on  poor 
relief  were  ordered  to  go  to  their  native  spot,  or  the  place 
where  they  had  last  been  settled  for  three  years,  and  this 
district  had  to  support  them.  As  a rule,  however,  people  in 
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search  of  work  were  allowed  much  liberty  of  travelling,  but  in 
1662  a law  gave  magistrates  power  to  remove  to  their  former 
parish  any  newcomers  within  forty  days  of  their  arrival. 


If  this  were  not  done,  the  newcomer  became  ''  settled  ” in 
his  new  parish,  and  if  he  fell  into  poverty,  this  district  was 
compelled  to  support  him.  We  see  the  result  by  considering 


Fig.  32. — Home  Industry. 
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the  case  of  an  imaginary  John  Smith,  a labourer  living  with 
his  family  in  parish  A.  John  receives  6s.  a week,  and 
finds  it  impossible  to  live  on  this,  so  he  wishes  to  go  to 
parish  B,  where  he  hopes  to  do  better.  Having  with  diffi- 
culty journeyed  there,  he  gives  the  beadle  notice  of  his 
arrival.  But  already  there  are  many  in  the  parish  receiving 
relief,  and  the  officers  fear  that  John  and  his  family  will  soon 
be  in  the  same  case,  so  he  is  sent  back  to  A.  But  as  he  can- 
not support  his  family,  what  is  to  be  done  ? The  only 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  apply  for  poor  relief. 

In  1795  distress  was  so  great  that  plainly  something  had 
to  be  done  to  relieve  it,  and,  unfortunately,  the  plan  adopted 
did  further  harm.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  Berkshire 
met  at  the  Pelican  Inn  at  Speenhamland  on  May  6,  1795,  to 
discuss  whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  raise  wages. 
They  agreed  to  a number  of  resolutions  that  have  become 
famous: 

1.  The  poor  require  more  assistance  than  has  been  given. 

2.  To  fix  a scale  of  wages  would  be  a bad  plan,  but  the 
justices  urge  employers  to  pay  more  than  they  have  done. 

3.  But,  for  the  present,  the  magistrates  will  help  those 
who  are  working  for  low  wages,  by  granting  them  relief  from 
the  rates;  every  man  who  does  not  receive  weekly  wages 
equal  to  3s.  for  himself  and  is.  6d.  for  every  member  of  his 
family  shall  have  the  difference  made  up  out  of  the  rates, 
and  these  sums  shall  be  increased  according  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  bread. 

This  plan,  often  called  the  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  quickly  adopted  by  other  counties,  and  the 
system  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years,  though  it  was  attacked 
by  many  speakers  and  writers,  among  them  being  Arthur 
Young.  But  why  was  the  system  evil,  since  it  did  at  any 
rate  relieve  the  poor  ? In  the  first  place,  it  checked  a rise 
in  wages,  which  must  otherwise  have  come  about ; for  many 
employers  no  longer  cared  whether  the  wages  they  paid  were 
sufficient  or  not,  since  what  was  lacking  would  be  made  up 
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out  of  the  rates.  And  the  burden  of  these  rates  pressed 
heavily  on  those  who  had  to  pay  them.  In  1750  the  total 
poor-rate  of  England  had  been  less  than  £700,000 ; in  1785 
it  was  nearly  £2,000,000;  by  1803  it  had  risen  to  over 
£4,000,000;  and  in  1813  it  stood  at  the  terrible  figure  of 
£6,500,000.  This  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  Speenham- 
land  system,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  twenty 
years  England  had  been  engaged  in  a fierce  and  costly  war. 

But  more  serious  than  all  this  was  the  effect  produced  on 
the  character  of  the  labourers.  Having  little  prospect  of 
earning  sufficient  to  be  independent,  and  with  no  hope  of 
ever  saving  enough  to  become  their  own  masters,  there  was 
a terrible  temptation  towards  carelessness,  hopeless  apathy, 
and  habits  of  drunkenness  or  even  crime.  One  writer  has 
said: The  Poor  Law,  which  had  been  the  poor  man’s  hospi- 
tal, now  became  his  bondage.”  But  more  bitter  still  is  the 
language  of  a writer  of  that  time,  who  pictures  a labourer 
saying:  ''For  whom  am  I to  be  sober  ? For  whom  am  I to 
save  ? If  I am  diligent,  shall  I have  leave  to  build  a 
cottage  ? If  I am  sober,  shall  I have  land  to  keep 
a cow  ? If  I am  frugal,  shall  I have  half  an  acre  of 
potatoes  ? You  offer  me  nothing  but  a parish  officer  and 
a workhouse.  Bring  me  another  pot  !”  Such  a spirit  is 
bad,  but  it  reveals  the  sullen  hopelessness  into  which  many 
fell,  and  at  last  the  system  which  helped  to  produce  it  was 
swept  away. 

Thus,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  good 
wrought  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  blended  with 
evil.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  without  the  change 
England  would  never  have  attained  her  commercial  and 
industrial  greatness,  but  we  wish  these  changes  had  been 
wrought  without  causing  so  much  distress.  Some  of  this 
probably  was  inevitable,  but  the  blackest  page  of  the  whole 
story  need  not  have  been  written.  This  was  the  treatment 
of  children  in  fields,  mines,  and  factories. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

LIFE  IN  FACTORIES  AND  MINES 

No  system  of  industry  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been  free 
from  faults  and  dangers,  and  the  factory  system  as  it  exists 
to-day  may  be  criticised  in  many  points.  The  ''  specialisa- 
tion of  industry  ” has  been  carried  so  far  that  a factory- 
worker  may  spend  years  in  attending  to  one  type  of  machine, 
or  in  performing  one  single  operation  an  endless  number  of 
times;  and  the  monotony  of  this  may  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  worker,  while  it  certainly  leawes 
him  somewhat  helpless  if  faced  with  other  tasks.  But,  in 
reply  to  this  criticism,  it  is  pointed  out  that  what  is  lost  in 
breadth  of  knowledge  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
remarkable  dexterity  and  skill  arrived  at  by  performing 
one  special  duty.  Again,  the  system  which  has  grouped 
hundreds,  or  in  some  cases  thousands,  of  workers  together 
in  the  employ  of  a single  master  has  widened  the  gulf  and 
lessened  the  kindly  feeling  between  master  and  men.  Op- 
posed to  this  argument,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  many 
ways  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  workers  are  carefully 
safeguarded  by  the  law.  But  if  one  considers  the  cond,itions 
prevailing  in  factories  during  the  ^ first  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  their  existence,  a different  state  of  affairs  is  found,  for 
some  of  the  factory-workers  were  veritable  slaves.  The  haste 
with  which  cotton  factories  were  built  was  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  trade,  and  in  many  of  them  work  went 
on  day  and  night.  Where  the  workers  were  men  and 
women,  the  effects  of  this  were  not,  on  the  whole,  so  objec- 
tionable, especially  where  good  wages  were  paid.  But  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  could  be  done  by  children,  and  the 
long  hours  of  labour,  coupled  with  the  exhausting  nature  of 
the  work,  had  very  bad  effects.  There  were  no  regulations 
concerning  hours  of  labour,  proper  meal-times,  or  sufficient 
ventilation.  So  the  treatment  of  the  children  employed 
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depended  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  employer  or  his  over- 
seers. Some  of  the  manufacturers  were  just  and  kindly 
men,  and  their  workers  were  well  treated.  But  where  the 
employer  was  a harsh  and  selfish  person,  intent  only  on 


making  money,  the  fate  of  his  child-workers  was  terrible. 
Such  men  obtainea  the  unfortunate  children  from  work- 
houses,  which  were,  as  is  evident  after  reading  the  last 
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chapter,  usually  full,  and  anxious  to  send  the  children  out 
to  earn  their  living.  Thesedittle  toilers  were  often  shame- 
fully overworked,  beaten  when  they  flagged,  and  fed  on 
coarse  and  insufficient  food;  they  slept  huddled  together  in 
crowded  dormitories,  which  were  sometimes  mere  barns, 
and  grew  up  stunted  in  body,  and  crushed  or  brutalised  in 
spirit.  The  sad  lot  of  such  boys  and  girls  is  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  narrative  of  one  who  had  endured 
it.  But  a word  of  caution  must  be  given  concerning  the 
narrative — the  statements  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  Narrative  of  Robert  Blincoe. 

Robert  Blincoe  was  an  orphan  reared  in  St.  Pancras 
Workhouse;  here  he  was  not  ill  treated,  and  received  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food.  In  1779,  when  seven  years  of  age, 
he  was  apprenticed  with  a number  of  others  to  a cotton 
manufacturer  at  Nottingham,  and,  being  tired  of  the  con- 
finement in  the  workhouse,  was  eager  to  go;  for,  he  says, 
children  were  told  that  they  would  be  well  fed,  and  ride  in 
fine  carriages.  The  four  days’  journey  to  Nottingham  was 
made  in  waggons,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  factory  a 
number  of  onlookers  openly  expressed  their  pity,  saying: 
''  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  them  !”  In  this  factory  Robert 
Blincoe  remained  over  three  years,  experiencing  great  hard- 
ships. The  food  of  the  apprentices  consisted  mainly  of  black 
and  heavy  rye  bread,  milk  porridge  (extremely  thin  and 
blue),  and  potatoes;  no  knives,  forks,  or  plates  were  sup- 
plied, nor  was  any  soap  given  them  for  washing.  They 
slept  two  in  a narrow  bed,  the  cribs  being  placed  in  a double 
tier  round  the  walls  of  a long  room.  At  five  o’clock  they 
were  awakened  by  an  overseer  armed  with  a whip,  and  at 
half-past  five  they  were  at  work  in  the  mill.  At  first  Blincoe 
was  set  to  pick  up  loose  cotton  from  the  floor,  and  was  kept 
at  this  task  in  the  noisy,  heated,  ill- ventilated  room  till 
twelve  o’clock,  without  being  allowed  to  stop  or  sit  down. 
Later  he  was  set  to  work  as  a roving- winder,  and,  not  being 
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able  to  keep  pace  with  the  machine,  was  beaten  until,  he 
said,  his  body  was  discoloured  by  bruises,  and  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  This  cruelty  was  due  to  brutal  overseers 
more  than  to  the  owners,  but  the  latter  seldom  visited  the 
mill,  and  were  content  as  long  as  sufficient  work  was  done. 
The  unhappy  children  were  worked  fourteen  hours  a day, 
and  frequently,  when  the  machinery  was  cleaned,  even  six- 
teen hours,  snatching  their  food  as  best  they  could.  Des- 
perate with  misery,  Blincoe  escaped  from  the  mill,  but  was 
stopped  by  a neighbouring  tailor,  who  took  him  back,  and 
he  was  severely  beaten.  The  sufferings  of  his  companions 
were  equal  to  his  own;  many  were  injured  by  machinery. 

Some  had  the  skin  scraped  off  their  knuckles,  clean  to  the 
bone;  others  a finger  crushed,  or  a joint  or  two  nipped  off 
in  the  cogs  of  the  wheels.”  One  day  the  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand  was  caught,  and  before  he  could  cry  the  first 
joint  was  off;  his  cries  excited  no  emotion  in  the  spectators, 
except  a coarse  joke;  he  ran  to  the  surgeon,  who  composedly 
put  the  mangled  parts  together  and  sent  him  back  to  the" 
mill.  Blincoe  gives  a horrible  story  concerning  a girl  who 
was  caught  in  the  machinery  and  fearfully  injured.  At 
last  complaints  concerning  treatment  of  the  apprentices 
reached  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  and  a committee  came 
down  to  investigate.  Though  the  apprentices  were  afraid  to 
speak  of  their  sufferings,  the  effects  of  ill-usage  were  plain, 
and  the  committee  appealed  to  the  neighbouring  magis- 
trates, who  insisted  that  better  treatment  should  be  given. 

Shortly  afterwards  this  mill  ceased  to  work,  and  Robert 
Blincoe  was  passed  on  to  a mill  at  Tideswell.  This  place  he 
described  as  a veritable  hell  on  earth;  the  food  was  coarse 
and  mouldy,  and  so  insufficient  that,  to  appease  their 
hunger,  Blincoe  and  his  companions  were  glad  to  search  the 
refuse  heaps  for  scraps  of  food.  They  were  often  worked 
sixteen  hours  a day  without  food  or  rest;  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  weals,  and  infested  with  vermin;  they  slept 
fifty  in  a room;  the  beatings  they  received  were  incredibly 
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severe ; one  of  the  overseers  sometimes  punished  the  appren- 
tices by  filing  their  teeth,  while  others  of  the  tortures  in- 
flicted could  scarcely  be  related.  The  result  of  this  treat- 
ment was  that  many  of  the  hapless  children  died,  and  others 
attempted  to  kill  themselves.  When  his  seven  years  had 
nearly  elapsed,  Blincoe  one  day  made  his  way  to  a magis- 
trate, who,  having  heard  his  story,  did  something  to  check 
the  brutalities  practised,  and  from  that  time  Blincoe  was 
not  beaten. 

Even  if  some  of  these  statements  were  exaggerated,  many 
of  them  are  borne  out  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Parliament  in  1832  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  cotton  factories.  But  one  must  remember 
that  all  factories  were  not  such  evil  places,  and  also  that 
much  of  the  cruelty  was  practised  by  the  men-workers 
themselves,  who  remorselessly  drove  the  children — in  some 
cases  their  own — to  labour  far  beyond  their  powers. 

Nor  were  conditions  in  mines  and  quarries  much  better. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  report  of  a Commission 
which  in  1842  inquired  into  this  matter.  The  facts  here 
related  are  unquestionable: 

''  In  coal-mines  children  are  taken  to  work  as  early  as 
four  years  of  age  . . . eight  to  nine  is  the  ordinary  age.” 

From  six  years  old  and  upwards  the  hard  work  of  pushing 
and  dragging  the  carriages  of  coal  begins.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  children  never  see  the  light  of  day  for  weeks 
in  winter,  except  on  Sundays.”  ...  ''  There  is  little  rough 

usage  from  those  in  authority,  but  in  many  mines  the  con- 
duct of  the  colliers  is  harsh  and  cruel.  . . . Little  interest 
is  taken  by  the  coal-owners  in  the  children  after  the  daily 
work  is  over.”  ''  A third  result  frequently  takes  place  from 
employment  in  coal-mines — namely,  a crippled  gait,  often 
connected  with  positive  deformity.” 

These  are  some  of  the  answers  given  to  the  Commissioners 
who  questioned  the  children:  i.  (aged  eight).  ''  Is  tired  and 
glad  to  get  home;  never  wants  to  play.”  2.  (aged  nine). 
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''  Want  no  play,  but  go  home  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  can.” 
3.  (aged  ten).  Always  too  tired  to  play;  his  back  and  legs 
always  ache.” 

In  factory  and  mine,  quarry  and  workshop,  in  the  harvest 
field  and  on  board  ship,  the  same  conditions  prevailed — 
overwork,  underfeeding,  lack  of  education.  There  were 
many  sad  features  in  English  life  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  the  vast  amount  of  child-labour, 
with  the  widespread  indifference  to  the  suffering  it  involved, 
was  the  worst  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

NEW  MOVEMENTS 

I.  The  Factory  Laws. 

Why  were  such  conditions  tolerated  ? In  the  first  place, 
they  were  not  widely  known,  for  newspapers  were  neither 
cheap  nor  plentiful.  Reports  that  reached  the  House  of 
Commons  were  thought  to  be  exaggerated;  and  even  when 
definite  evidence  of  hardships  was  forthcoming.  Parliament 
was  unwilling  to  interfere,  for  there  had  grown  up  a strong 
belief  that  interference  with  industry  was  unwise,  that  laws 
to  regulate  work  in  factories  would  retard  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  and  that  matters  would  find  their  proper 
level  ” if  left  alone.  But  though  this  was  the  view  of  most 
manufacturers  and  statesmen,  it  was  not  held  by  all  classes 
of  people,  as  is  shown  by  the  passionate  indignation  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning’s  poem,  ''  The  Cry  of  the  Children.” 
But  long  before  this  was  written  a band  of  kindly  and  earnest 
men  had  set  themselves  to  alter  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
after  a long  and  often  disheartening  fight  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  Some  of  these  men  were  writers, 
who  poured  forth  books  and  pamphlets  urging  reform; 
others  pressed  the  matter  in  great  public  meetings;  while 
some  were  Members  of  Parliament,  who  continually  pointed 
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out  the  need  for  laws  to  remedy  the  evils.  Among  these 
men  were  Robert  Owen,  Richard  Oastler,  Michael  Sadler, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Robert  Owen  had  himself  been  a 
mill  manager  and  owner,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  care  he 
bestowed  on  the  health  and  education  of  his  child- workers. 
Richard  Oastler,  ''  the  factory  king,”  had  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  British  Colonies;  in 
1830  he  was  made  aware  of  the  evils  prevailing  in  factories. 

I had  always  fancied  that  facte ries  were  blessings  to  the 
poor,”  he  said.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  rouse  public 
opinion,  and  laboured  untiringly  to  secure  reform.  Thomas 
Michael  Sadler  was  a Member  of  Parliament  who  worked  so 
ardently  in  the  same  cause  that  his  death  in  1835  was 
hastened  by  his  excessive  labours.  And  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
championship  of  the  factory-workers  was  but  a part  of  a life 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  first 
Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1802,  being  introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  (himself  a factory-owner)  probably  as  the  result 
of  certain  cases  of  ill-usage  that  had  been  revealed.  In  1801, 
for  example,  a master  had  been  sentenced  to  a year’s  hard 
labour  for  ill-treating  his  apprentices.  The  Act  of  1802  did 
not  go  far;  it  forbade  work  for  children  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  a day,  gave  orders  that  apprentices  should  receive 
two  suits  of  clothing  a year,  and  be  allowed  to  go  to  church 
once  a month ; instruction  was  to  be  given  them  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  there  was  little  more.  It  was 
very  easy  to  evade  this  law,  and  little  good  resulted  from  it. 
The  next  factory  law  (1819)  was  almost  as  disappointing, 
though  for  the  first  time  an  age  limit  of  nine  years,  under 
which  a child  could  not  be  employed,  was  fixed.  But  the 
increasing  agitation  of  the  men  we  have  mentioned  led  in 
1832  to  the  appointment  of  a Commission,  which  gathered 
so  much  evidence  of  the  need  for  reform  that  a great  Factory 
Act  was  passed  in  1833.  It  applied  to  all  the  textile  trades, 
fixed  the  age  limit  at  nine  years,  declared  that  children 
under  thirteen  years  should  work  only  forty-eight  hours  a 
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week,  fixed  a number  of  holidays,  made  some  provision  for 
education,  and  forbade  nightwork  for  those  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  Act  was 
that  which  appointed  Factory  Inspectors,  who  should  see 
that  the  Act  was  carried  out.  In  1843  this  was  followed  by 
an  Act  dealing  with  employment  in  mines.  Since  that  date 
many  other  laws  have  been  enacted,  to  improve  conditions 
of  labour  in  factories,  mines,  and  workshops.  The  age  at 
which  children  may  be  employed  has  been  raised,  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  mines  has  been  forbidden, 
hours  of  labour  have  been  limited,  the  fencing  of  dangerous 
machinery  is  enforced,  and  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Acts  employers  have  been  compelled  to  pay  compensation 
for  death  or  injuries  caused  to  their  employees. 

II.  The  Poor  Law. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1833  was  the  work  of  the  ''  reformed  ” 
Parliament — that  is,  the  Parliament  elected  after  the  famous 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  been  passed.  This  Bill,  though  not 
giving  votes  to  the  majority  of  workmen,  extended  the  fran- 
chise very  considerably,  and  made  the  House  of  Commons 
a more  representative  body  than  it  had  been  since  Lancas- 
trian times.  The  new  Parliament  set  to  work  vigorously 
in  several  directions.  The  relief  of  evil  conditions  in  fac- 
tories was  accompanied  by  a measure  freeing  the  slaves  in 
British  Colonies,  and  Parliament  turned  also  to  grapple  with 
the  evils  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  ill  effects  of  the  existing 
law  have  already  been  mentioned;  and  after  a Commission 
had  investigated  matters,  and  issued  a report  dwelling  on 
the  faults  of  the  system  in  use,  a Poor  Law  Act  in  1834 
commenced  a new  method  of  action.  The  greatest  evil  was 
granting  of  relief  to  able-bodied  persons,  which  had  been 
done  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  case  women  were  found 
complaining  that  their  husbands  refused  to  better  them- 
selves by  becoming  paupers.”  The  new  Act  forbade  outdoor 
relief  to  able-bodied  persons;  workhouses  were  retained  to 
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provide  for  infirm  adults  and  orphaned  children ; and  able- 
bodied  but  destitute  persons  seeking  relief  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  workhouse.  Parishes  were  grouped  into 
''  unions,”  and  guardians  of  the  poor  ” were  elected  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  law  of  settlement 
was  practically  abolished,  and  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  see  that  the  same  system  was  carried  out 
throughout  the  country.  These  Commissioners,  among 
other  duties,  issued  rules  for  the  proper  management  of 
workhouses,  and  although  their  work  caused  much  discon- 
tent, in  1847  this  Board  of  Commissioners  became  a Govern- 
ment department.  In  1871  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a separate 
department,  its  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

By  these  means  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  poor  was 
greatly  lessened.  Nearly  000, 000  in  1833,  in  1837  it 
was  but  a little  over  £4,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
population.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  workhouses, 
formerly  too  careless  and  lavish,  now  sometimes  erred  in 
the  other  direction,  and  were  too  rigid  and  severe.  Although 
some  changes,  such  as  the  granting  of  out-relief  to  deserving 
cases,  have  since  been  made,  the  system  set  up  in  1834  still 
remains  in  substance.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  that  further  reforms  are  needed,  and  a 
new  Commission  issued  in  1909  a most  important  report 
recommending  very  sweeping  changes. 

III.  The  Movement  towards  Free  Trade. 

While  Parliament,  between  the  years  1820  and  1850,  was 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  regulation  of  hours 
and  conditions  in  factories  was  necessary,  and  was  imposing 
restrictions  on  manufactures,  it  was  removing  restrictions  on 
trade.  The  mercantile  system  had  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury developed  in  certain  directions,  though  belief  in  the 
necessity  to  accumulate  treasure  had  died  away.  But  to 
protect  English  manufacturers,  duties  had  been  placed  on 
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almost  every  imported  article;  some  of  these  duties  were 
very  heavy,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  corn,  which  in 
1816  could  not  be  imported  at  all  untU  the  price  reached 
eighty  shillings  per  quarter.  But  hundreds  of  other  articles 
were  subject  to  import  duties,  and  the  number  of  these, 
with  the  varying  rates,  produced  much  dispute  and  con- 
fusion. When  the  country  began  to  recover  from  the  wide- 
spread distress  produced  by  the  changes  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  by  the  long  Napoleonic  wars,  many  states- 
men felt  that  trade  would  be  more  flourishing  with  less 
restrictions.  The  removal  of  these  duties  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1823;  the  duties  on  silk  and  wool  were  lowered, 
and  bounties  on  exported  goods  given  up.  Little  more  was 
done  for  some  years,  but  the  matter  was  taken  up  again  in 
1842  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Examining  the  whole  system,  he 
became  convinced  that  many  duties  ought  to  be  abolished 
and  others  lowered.  The  amounts  paid  in  some  cases  were, 
indeed,  quite  ridiculous;  starch,  for  example,  was  taxed  at 
£9  los.  per  cwt.,  but  in  1839  only  is.  9d.  duty  was  paid ; while 
in  the  case  of  Bruges  thread,  taxed  at  15s.  per  12  pounds, 
only  IS.  3d.  was  collected  as  duty.  Accordingly,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  induced  Parliament  to  abolish  or  lower  the  duty  on 
many  articles;  indeed,  the  number  of  duty-paying  articles 
was  lowered  from  1,150  to  590.  He  hesitated,  however,  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  corn,  believing  these  necessary  to  the 
success  of  English  agriculture.  But  a great  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  led  by  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright;  and  their  cause  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  scarcity  of  corn  due  to  the  very  wet  summer  of  1845. 
At  last  Sir  Robert  Peel  realised  that  these  duties,  too,  must 
be  removed,  and  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1846.  The  removal  of  duties  on  imported  goods 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  i860  the  number  of 
articles  paying  duty  was  reduced  to  forty-eight,  and  these 
duties  were  levied  only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 
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and  not  to  restrict  imports  or  to  protect  British  manufac- 
turers. As  you  know,  such  duties  are  still  retained,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  national  income  is  obtained  in  that  way. 

IV.  The  Growth  of  Trade  Unions. 

One  important  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  factory 
system  was  that  it  brought  together  in  groups  large  numbers 
of  persons  working  for  a single  employer.  Under  the  gild 
system  the  masters  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  men, 
and  mingled  freely  with  them;  this,  to  a lesser  extent,  was 
also  the  case  under  the  domestic  system,  but  the  factory 
system  placed  the  master  at  a greater  distance  from  his 
workpeople.  Now,  when  these  began  to  feel  they  had 
grievances,  they  naturally  wished  to  unite  and  take  common 
action,  and  hence  began  to  form  ''  trade  unions.”  These, 
it  is  true,  existed  earlier  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their 
numbers  were  few  until  the  factory  system  M^as  well  estab- 
lished. Then  these  associations  of  workmen,  acting  to- 
gether to  obtain  their  desires,  increased  considerably.  But 
manufacturers  and  statesmen  as  a whole  were  opposed  to 
such  combinations,  and  in  1799  an  Act  of  Parliament  forbade 
them;  for,  as  we  have  seen.  Parliament  believed  that  for 
industry  to  develop  most  successfully  there  must  be  no 
hindrances  placed  upon  it,  and  such  unions  they  regarded 
as  likely  to  prove  a check  on  industry.  Following  this  Act, 
workmen  were  many  times  punished  for  persisting  in  forming 
or  joining  trade  unions;  yet  the  existence  of  some  was 
''  winked  at.”  During  the  years  of  unrest  and  misery  fol- 
lowing the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  a number  of  Members  of 
Parliament  and  other  persons  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
change  in  the  law.  The  chief  of  these  was  Francis  Place, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  passing  of  a law  in  1824, 
which  gave  workmen  considerable  freedom  to  form  com- 
binations. So  many  strikes  occurred  during  the  next  few 
months  that  this  liberty  was  somewhat  curtailed  in  1825. 
Though  the  law  did  not  forbid  associations  formed  for  the 
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purpose  of  regulating  wages  or  hours  of  labour,  it  forbade 
any  ''  obstruction  ” or  ''  molestation  ” which  should  restrain 
industry;  and  the  vagueness  of  these  words  gave  room  for 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  legal  and  what 
was  not.  During  the  next  twenty  years  many  attempts 
were  made  to  form  great  national  trade  unions,  to  include 
all  workers,  but  these  failed.  Then  the  tendency  changed, 
and  smaller  but  more  permanent  unions  grew  up,  formed 
by  the  workers  in  single  trades.  In  1866  great  public  ex- 
citement was  caused  by  certain  outrages  on  life  and  property 
committed  by  a small  number  of  trade  unionists  in  Sheffield. 
A Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  report  of  this  Com- 
mission was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  unions,  and 
laws  passed  in  1867  and  1874  made  these  associations  quite 
legal;  more  recent  legislation  has  given  them  the  power  of 
''  peaceful  picketing.”  A noteworthy  feature  of  many  of 
the  great  trade  unions  is  the  attention  they  have  paid  to 
the  relief  of  sickness  and  unemployment  among  their 
members.  In  this  respect,  though  in  few  others,  they  re- 
semble the  old  gilds;  but  no  gild  attempted  to  deal  with 
illness  and  lack  of  employment  on  such  a large  scale  as  many 
of  the  great  trade  unions  have  done. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

ROADS,  CANALS,  AND  RAILWAYS 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  the  changes  in  manufactures 
and  agriculture,  the  story  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is 
not  complete,  for  these  changes  necessitated  great  develop- 
ments in  methods  of  travelling  and  carrying  goods,  which 
led  to  improvements  in  the  state  of  roads  and  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  and  railways. 

Roads  in  medieval  England  were  exceedingly  bad.  The 
splendid  ''  streets  ” constructed  by  the  Romans  were 
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neglected,  though  not  disused.  Century  after  century 
passed,  and  English  roads  remained  little  more  than  miry 
tracks,  the  manorial  authorities  responsible  for  their  up- 
keep being  content  to  do  very  little.  Most  of  the  travelling 
was  done  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and,  though  there  were 
some  heavy  carts  traversing  the  roads,  most  of  the  goods  of 
traders  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  packhorses.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  duty  of  maintaining  roads  was  laid 
on  each  parish;  unpaid  surveyors  were  to  be  chosen  each 
year,  and  these  were  to  see  that  each  householder  provided 
his  share  of  tools  or  labour  to  keep  the  roads  in  good  con- 
dition. In  the  eighteenth  century,  to  raise  money  for  road 
maintenance,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  setting  up  in  certain 
spots  turnpike  gates,  where  travellers  had  to  pay  tolls. 
But  though  the  erection  of  these  led  to  riots  in  several 
counties,  and  though  the  considerable  sums  realised  in  tolls 
made  turnpike  roads  better,  they  still  remained  very  bad. 
Soft  foundations  and  rotten  surfaces,  deep  ruts  and  pools  of 
water,  were  constant  features.  “ Sussex  roads,”  said  a judge 
in  1690,  ” are  bad  and  ruinous  beyond  description”;  and 
another  observer  wrote  ironically  that  Sussex  girls  were  so 
long-legged  because  of  the  constant  exercise  in  dragging 
their  feet  out  of  the  mud.  During  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  stage  coaches  and  great  lumbering 
waggons  became  more  common.  These  long,  high,  covered 
waggons,  carrying  passengers,  “ travelled  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  a day — that  is,  supposing  them  not  to  have  been 
broken  down  by  pitching  over  the  boulders  laid  along 
roads,  or  stuck  fast  in  a quagmire,  to  wait  for  the  next  team 
to  pull  them  out.”  Nor  did  coaches  travel  at  an  alarming 
speed,  for  we  read  of  one  in  1774  that  went  from  York  to 
Leeds  (twenty-four  miles)  in  eight  hours,  and  the  travellers 
became  accustomed  to  get  out  and  walk  some  of  the  way. 
The  cost  of  transporting  goods  by  packhorses  was,  of  course, 
very  heavy.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  to  carry  goods 
from  London  to  Birmingham  cost  from  £5  to  £y  per  ton  ; 
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and  the  expense  of  bringing  articles  from  Norwich  to  London 
was  greater  than  if  they  were  brought  by  sea  from  Spain.  1 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  matters  began 
to  improve.  In  1754  a “ flying  coach  ” actually  journeyed 
from  Manchester  to  London  in  four  and  a half  days,  but  the 
journey  from  London  to  Glasgow  took  a fortnight.  Arthur 
Young,  in  1769,  found  the  country  roads  were  horrible.  In 
Essex  they  were  “ incredibly  bad.”  “ Of  all  the  cursed 


Fig,  34. — The  Old  Stage  Waggon. 

roads  that  ever  disgraced  this  kingdom,  none  ever  equalled 
that  from  Billericay  to  Tilbury.  ...  I must  not  forget  the 
eternal  meeting  with  chalk  waggons,  themselves  stuck  fast, 
till  twenty  or  thirty  horses  may  be  tacked  to  each  to  draw 
them  out.”  But  after  seeing  the  rest  of  the  country,  he 
may  have  changed  his  opinion  that  Essex  roads  were  the 
worst.  Of  a northern  road  he  said:  ''  I know  not  language 
sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.  Let 
me  caution  all  travellers  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil ; 

^ See  Smiles’  “Lives  of  the  Engineers'^  for  many  interesting 
details. 
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there  are  ruts  which  I measured  four  feet  deep.  What  must 
it  be  in  winter  ? I passed  three  carts  broken  down  in 
eighteen  miles.” 

With  the  rapid  development  of  trade  this  state  of  things 
could  not  continue,  and  efforts  were  made  to  discover  better 
methods  of  road-making.  The  first  great  road-maker  was 
John  Metcalf,  a persevering,  ingenious  man,  who  had  been 
blind  from  boyhood.  Despite  this,  he  was  most  active  and 
skilful,  and  in  1765  was  employed  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  a new  turnpike  road  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
excellence  of  this  led  to  his  employment  in  constructing 
others.  He  succeeded  in  making  one  across  a swamp, 
though  all  observers  prophesied  he  and  his  workmen  would 
have  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  bog  by  their  hair. 

Greater  work  was  done  by  Thomas  Telford  and  John 
Macadam.  Telford,  the  son  of  a Scotch  shepherd,  began 
life  as  a stonemason.  His  skill  in  supervising  building-works 
led  to  his  appointment,  in  1793,  as  engineer  of  a new  canal 
in  Shropshire.  This  work  he  carried  out  with  great  success, 
and  later  executed  many  projects  of  bridge-building,  road- 
repairing, and  canal  construction  in  Scotland.  In  1814 
Parliament  determined  that,  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
mails,  the  roads  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  should  be 
improved,  and  gave  most  of  the  work  into  Telford’s  charge. 
The  roads  he  constructed  were  very  solid  and  durable.  He 
realised  the  importance  of  a hard  surface  and  good  drainage, 
and  thought  this  was  more  important  than  the  question  of 
foundation.  Many  other  projects  were  carried  out  by  Tel- 
ford before  this  fine  unselfish  man  died,  and  his  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  influence  of  John  Macadam  on  the  construction  of 
roads  was  even  greater.  He  was  not  a professional  road 
engineer  when  he  first  undertook  the  work,  but,  being 
appointed  a road  trustee  for  his  district  in  1798,  he  speedily 
became  convinced  of  the  need  for  a new  method  of  con- 
struction, and  began  experiments  at  his  own  expense.  Finally, 
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he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan  was  to  raise 
the  track  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding  land  to  afford 
drainage,  and  to  cover  a good  foundation  with  broken  stones 
instead  of  large  blocks.  The  traffic  would  gradually  weld 
these  fragments  into  a hard  and  durable  surface.  Tried  on 
a large  scale,  this  plan  met  with  great  success,  and  in  1827, 
to  recompense  him  for  his  great  labour  and  expense.  Parlia- 
ment granted  him  £io,ooo,  and  appointed  him  General 
Surveyor  of  Roads. 

Now  that  sound  methods  of  construction  were  known, 
the  state  of  the  highways  quickly  improved,  and  fine 

macadamised  ” roads  were  laid  out  in  all  directions.  The 
invention  of  steam-rollers  to  weld  the  broken  flints  more 
quickly  into  a firm  surface  further  improved  them,  and 
during  the  last  half  century  the  roads  of  England  have  been 
admirably  kept,  especially  the  main  roads  controlled  by 
County  Councils. 

But  the  appearance  of  heavy  and  fast  motor  traffic 
during  the  last  few  years  has  set  road-makers  searching  for 
new  methods.  The  problem  now  is  to  construct  a road 
whose  surface  is  free  from  dust,  and  able  to  resist  the 
tearing  of  the  motor  wheels.  Experiments  are  being  made 
to  accomplish  this,  and  no  doubt  a satisfactory  result  will 
be  obtained.  In  any.  event,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  roads 
ever  becoming  again  such  ''  cursed  ways  ” as  roused  the 
wrath  of  Arthur  Young. 

Before  Telford  and  Macadam  had  shown  the  best 
method  of  constructing  roads,  English  manufacturers  and 
traders  had  turned  to  another  method  of  transport,  the 
construction  of  canals.  Very  little  had  been  done  in  this 
direction  until  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  determined,  in  1759, 
to  cut  a canal  from  his  coal-mines  at  Worsley  to  Manchester. 
This  city  was  growing  rapidly,  but  the  labour  and  cost  of 
carrying  coals  thither  was  tremendous.  The  Duke  obtained 
permission  from  Parliament  to  construct  the  canal,  and 
to  accomplish  this  new  type  of  work  employed  an  engineer 
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whose  name  is  well  known,  James  Brindley.  This  man  was 
the  son  of  an  idle,  dissolute  Derbyshire  cottager,  but  in 
character  very  unlike  his  father.  He  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a millwright,  but  soon  showed  exceptional  skill  in  im- 
proving machinery.  He  made  many  attempts  to  improve 
Newcomen’s  engine,  but  here  he  had  little  success.  But  he 
had  made  a reputation  as  an  ingenious  engineer,  and  to  him 
the  Duke  entrusted  the  task  of  constructing  the  new  canal. 
This  canal  would  have  to  cross  the  River  Irwell,  and,  instead 
of  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  river  by  locks,  Brindley 
daringly  proposed  to  carry  it  right  across  the  river  at  a higher 
level  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  This  suggestion  met  with 
tremendous  ridicule,  but  Brindley  was  undaunted,  even 
when  another  engineer  was  consulted,  and  declared  it  im- 
possible to  erect  such  a ''  castle  in  the  air.”  But  the  castle  ” 
was  constructed  nevertheless,  and  the  Barton  aqueduct, 
200  yards  long,  12  yards  wide,  and  39  feet  above  the  river, 
bore  witness  to  the  engineer’s  skill.  The  triumphant  con- 
clusion of  this  work,  which  brought  the  Duke  a rich  reward, 
and  made  Brindley  famous,  was  followed  by  the  extension 
of  the  canal  to  Liverpool.  From  that  time  Brindley  was 
the  greatest  canal-maker  in  England,  constructing  altogether 
365  miles.  His  success  is  rendered  the  more  striking  when 
one  remembers  that  he  was  comparatively  uneducated  (he 
notes,  for  example,  a fall  from  his  horse  thus:  ''  Moy  mar 
had  a bad  fall  in  the  fraast)  and  his  works  were  carried 
out  almost  entirely  without  the  aid  of  drawings  or  written 
calculations.  An  amusing  illustration  of  his  singleness  of 
purpose  is  shown  by  his  replying,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  rivers  were  intended  for,  To  feed  canals.”  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  our  modern  term  ''navvies”  is 
derived  from  the  name  " navigators,”  given  to  the  workmen 
employed  in  constructing  these  canals. 

The  canals  constructed  by  Brindley  were  followed  by 
many  others,  some  being  the  work  of  Telford.  But  the 
growing  use  of  canals  was  checked  by  the  advent  of  rail- 
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ways;  and  though  there  are  now  in  England  nearly  4,000 
miles  of  canals,  they  are  used  comparatively  little  now, 
though  efforts  are  being  made  by  many  persons  interested 
in  trade  to  revive  and  extend  their  use. 

The  story  of  the  construction  of  railways  is  so  well  known 
that  it  will  be  given  here  very  briefly.  George  Stephenson 
was  not  the  inventor  of  railways  or  of  the  steam  locomotive 
engine.  Trucks  laden  with  goods  had  been  run  on  metal 
rails  for  many  years,  but  drawn  by  horses;  a steam  loco- 
motive had  been  made  by  a Frenchman  named  Cugnot 
(1763),  and  a model  of  a steam  carriage  by  William  Murdock 
in  1786.  This  model  being  tried  on  the  roads  one  dark 
night,  was  successful  enough  to  terrify  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  who  thought  that  Satan  was  coming  towards  him. 
Murdock  went  no  further  than  a model,  but  a pupil  of  his, 
Richard  Trevethick,  constructed  in  1802  a steam  locomotive 
which  would  run  fairly  well  on  the  roads. 

It  was  Stephenson,  however,  who  constructed  the  first 
engine  capable  of  travelling  at  a high  speed  and  dragging 
great  loads.  He  cam*e  to  the  conclusion,  after  experiments, 
that  a locomotive  should  run  not  on  the  roads,  but  on  metal 
rails.  In  1823  a new  railway  from  Darlington  to  Stockton 
was  begun,  and  Stephenson,  who  had  steadily  worked  his 
way  up  from  a position  of  great  poverty,  was  made  engineer. 
He  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  owners 
to  try  locomotive  engines  instead  of  horses,  and  built  the 
engines  himself.  Great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  immense 
crowd  when,  on  the  day  for  opening  the  new  railway,  the 
first  engine,  driven  by  Stephenson  himself,  ran  at  a speed 
of  over  twelve  miles  an  hour,  pulling  thirty-eight  coaches 
laden  with  flour,  coal,  and  sightseers.  This  line  was  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  only,  but  a more  ambitious  railway 
was  soon  planned  to  run  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
For  this  also  Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer,  and 
successfully  constructed  the  line,  though  part  of  it  was  laid 
across  a swamp.  The  story  of  how  this  difficulty  was  over- 
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come  is  most  interesting,  but  too  long  to  relate.  Even  when 
the  line  was  finished,  the  owners  hesitated  to  use  steam  as 
the  motive  power;  hut  Stephenson  fought  so  hard  for  it 
tliat  they  decided  to  offer  a prize  of  £500  for  the  engine 


First-class. 

Fig.  35. — Earl^I 


which  most  successfully  fulfilled  certain  conditions  as  to 
speed  and  power.  On  the  appointed  day  four  engines  com- 
peted. Thousands  of  spectators  of  all  ranks  were  present. 
The  “ Rocket,”  Stephenson’s  engine,  was  not  beautiful,  but 
in  trials  held  on  several  days  the  other  engines  were  prac- 
tically failures,  while  the  “ Rocket  ” was  a brilliant  success, 
attaining  the  speed  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour.  The  success 
of  this  undertaking  opened  for  Stephenson  the  way  to  fame 
und  fortune,  and  led  to  great  activity  in  railway  construction. 
All  other  forms  of  transport  were  practically  superseded. 

Steam  had  already  been  applied  to  propel  ships,  though 
no  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic  till  1837.  But  as  early  as 
1802  a small  vessel,  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  driven  by  a Watt 
engine,  appeared  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Canal.  This 
showed  that  steam  power  could  be  applied  to  propel  ships, 
but  led  to  little  immediate  practical  result,  as  the  use  of 
steam  haulage  was  held  to  be  dangerous  for  the  banks  of 
the  canal.  In  1811,  however,  a passenger  boat,  called  the 
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Comet,  driven  by  paddle-wheels,  and  worked  by  steam, 
appeared  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  1837  the  first  steamer  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  New  York.  Curiously  enough,  two  steamers, 
the  Great  Western  from  Bristol,  and  the  Sirius  from  Cork, 


Second-class.  Third-class. 


I Railway. 

reached  New  York  on  the  same  day,  but  the  Bristol  boat 
had  much  the  better  time — fifteen  days.  With  the  advent 
of  railways  and  steamships  the  story  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  is  complete.  A new  England  had  been  created. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

''  THIS  GIGANTIC  AGE  ” 

. The  phrase  forming  the  title  of  this  chapter  was  one  em- 
i ployed  by  the  novelist  Charles  Reade,  who  was  convinced 
that  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  greatest  age  of  pro- 
gress that  England  had  ever  seen.  And  in  many  ways  the 
: Victorian  Age  was  truly  gigantic.  In  art,  literature,  and,, 

above  all,  in  science,  it  produced  men  whose  fame  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  English  race  survives.  Poets  like  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Morris,  Swinburne;  novelists  such  as  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  Reade,  and  Hardy; 
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historians  such  as  Macaulay  and  Green;  artists  like  Millais 
and  Watts;  scientists  and  philosophers  such  as  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Crookes,  and  Spencer;  and  inventors  such  as 
Nasmyth  and  Bessemer — all  these  form  a wonderful  group, 
a veritable  gathering  of  giants.  An  age  producing  such  men 
is  bound  to  be  one  of  astonishing  progress;  yet  the  story  of 
Victorian  England  is  not  one  of  unmixed  prosperity.  The 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a time  of  change, 
depression,  and  distress,  and  the  reign  of  Victoria  saw 
periods  of  great  prosperity  alternating  with  times  of  depres- 
sion and  distress.  For  the  very  complex  organisation  of 
modern  industry  seems  to  make  trade  cycles  ” inevitable. 
A period  of  remarkable  progress,  marked  by  rising  prices, 
brisk  employment,  and  increasing  wealth,  is  followed  by  a 
time  of  slackening  trade,  falling  prices,  unemployment,  and 
distress.  All  industries,  too,  are  linked  together,  and  distress 
in  one  has  a bad  effect  on  the  rest.  Statesmen  to-day  are 
greatly  exercised  as  to  the  best  methods  of  checking  the 
evils  of  such  fluctuations,  and  recent  legislation,  such  as 
the  institution  of  Labour  Exchanges  and  the  National  In- 
surance Act,  are  but  two  examples  of  the  efforts  to  deal  with 
a very  difficult  problem. 

The  progress  of  English  agriculture  during  the  last  cen- 
tury illustrates  what  has  been  said.  During  the  long  wars 
with  France  corn  prices  were  high,  and  land  was  let  at 
very  high  rents.  The  rapid  fall  in  prices  after  1815  ren- 
dered many  farmers  quite  unable  to  pay  these  high  rents, 
and  there  was  widespread  ruin  among  farmers,  which  in- 
creased the  distress  already  existing  among  labourers.  Not 
until  after  the  accession  of  Victoria  did  agricultural  pros- 
perity revive,  but  from  that  time,  save  for  a wave  of  de- 
pression during  ''  the  hungry  forties,”  agriculture  prospered 
until  1874.  It  was  during  the  first  part  of  this  period  that 
the  modern  type  of  farming  really  developed.  Open  fields 
and  a multitude  of  small  farms  were  things  of  the  past, 
and  the  system  became  one  where  land  was  owned  by 
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tlio  landlords,  occupied  by  tenants,  and  worked  by 
labourers.” 

Many  people  thought  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
ruin  agriculture,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Loss  due  to  the 
decline  in  prices  was  as  a whole  counterbalanced  by  progress 
due  to  the  employment  of  newer  methods  and  machinery. 
Chemists,  engineers,  and  geologists  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
farmer,  and  showed  him  the  value  of  special  artificial 
manures,  different  treatment  for  various  types  of  soil,  and 
mechanical  helps.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  were  first  ^ 
used  in  England  in  1835,  and,  though  coldly  received  at  first 
by  the  majority  of  farmers,  soon  became  recognised  as 
being  very  helpful.  The  import  of  guano  in  1841  was  but 
1,700  tons,  but  in  1847  was  220,000  tons.  Bones,  phos- 
phates, and  a host  of  other  artificial  manures  helped  to  pro- 
duce increased  crops.  The  question  of  scientific  drainage 
received  attention.  The  old  method  had  been  to  plough  the 
land  into  a series  of  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows,  traces  of 
which  may  frequently  be  seen  to-day.  This  was  not  a good 
plan,  as  the  low  places,  especially  in  clay  soils,  retained  the 
water,  and  the  high  ridges  had  the  best  soil  washed  away. 

A somewhat  better  method,  followed  in  Essex  and  Sussex, 
consisted  in  digging  trenches,  filling  the  lower  part  of  these 
with  bushes  or  stone,  and  replacing  the  upper  layer  of  soil. 
But  in  1843  a cylindrical  drain-pipe  of  baked  clay  was  in- 
vented, and  the  widespread  use  of  these  pipes  resulted  in 
thorough  drainage  of  soils,  a most  notable  improvement. 
From  1850,  too,  is  seen  a growing  use  of  better  implements. 
Light  and  effective  ploughs,  drawn  by  three  or  even  two 
horses,  replaced  older  clumsy  ploughs,  needing  large  teams. 
Machines  for,  threshing,  winnowing,  scarifying  the'  land, 
mowing,  reaping,  hay-tossing,  and  even  hay-gathering,  have 
completely  taken  the  place  of  ancient  methods;  and  though 
the  use  of  steam  or  petrol  as  power  is  still  not  widespread  in 
agricultural  work,  with  the  eNteption  of  threshing,  greater 
development  in  this  direction  is  likely  to  occur. 
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The  period  of  prosperity  was  checked  in  1874.  The 
effects  of  bad  seasons  and  disease  among  cattle  and  sheep 
were  increased  by  the  ever-growing  import  of  foreign  corn, 
causing  a fall  in  prices,  and  this  has  led  the  English  farmers 
to  turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  cattle-rearing  and 
dairy-farming,  while  the  growth  of  corn  has  steadily  de- 
clined. But  the  further  improvement  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  has  been  remarkable,  fine  new  varieties, 
like  the  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Jersey  breeds,  being  reared, 
in  addition  to  such  well-known  types  as  Shorthorns,  Here- 
fords,  or  Devons.  Progress  here  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  founded  in  1837, 
which,  under  the  patronage  of  sovereigns  and  other  eminent 
people,  has  conducted  experiments,  published  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  held  shows,  to  encourage  efforts  of  farmers. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  farming  has  not  prospered  like 
other  industries;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it  to-day 
^ is  less  than  the  number  so  employed  fifty  years  ago,  in  spite  of 
^ the  increased  population.  The  question  of  ''  rural  depopu- 
lation ” is  another  of  the  problems  confronting  statesmen. 

In  manufactures,  however,  almost  uninterrupted  progress 
is  seen,  cases  where  a decline  has  occurred  (as  in  the  silk 
industry)  being  more  than  made  up  elsewhere.  To  attempt 
to  give  details  of  all  these  would  be  useless,  but  a few  in- 
stances will  serve  as  examples.  In  1851  England  used 
659  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton;  in  1875  this  had  increased 
to  1,078  millions;  in  1885  to  1,400  millions,  and  in  1912 
to  2,097  niillions.  In  1830  the  total  value  of  the  textile 
products  was  estimated  at  a little  over  25  millions  sterling; 
in  1912  this  has  risen  to  over  164  millions.  The  amount  of 
iron  ore  produced  in  1911  reached  the  stupendous  total  of 
15I  million  tons,  and  oh  million  tons  of  pig  iron  were  manu- 
factured; in  1840  the  amount  was  less  than  i|  million  tons. 
During  the  years  1837-1850  the  average  amount  of  coal 
raised  was  34  million  tonsf  but  in  1911  the  output  was 
nearly  272  million  tons. 
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The  same  remarkable  progress  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  shipping.  Between  1837  and  1840 
our  total  import  and  export  trade  reached  an  average  value 
of  115  millions  sterling;  from  1861  to  1871  the  average  was 
483  millions;  in  1912  the  vast  total  of  nearly  1,350  millions 


Fig.  36. — Early  Steamship. 


was  attained.  In  1840  the  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels 
was  a little  over  3 million  tons,  and  only  3 per  cent,  of  this 
represented  steamships;  in  1880  this  had  risen  to  6|-  million 
tons,  with  41  per  cent,  steam-driven;  in  1912  the  tonnage 
was  over  20  million,  practically  all  propelled  by  steam. 
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The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  which  in  1831  was 
nearly  14  millions,  had  risen  in  1851  to  nearly  16  millions, 
in  1871  to  22t  millions,  and  this  in  1911  had  increased  to 
36  millions.  The  total  population  of  the  British  Isles  in 
the  latter  year  was  millions. 

The  remarkable  development  in  manufactures  has  been 
rendered  possible  only  by  continual  adaptation  of  methods. 
One  invention  has  followed  another,  and  manufacturers 
have  utilised  these.  A few  of  these  advances  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  1844  the  first  successful  telegraph  was  estab- 
lished between  Paddington  and  Slough.  The  credit  for  the 
development  of  telegraphy  is  due  mainly  to  Professor  Wheat- 
stone and  Mr.  Cooke,  though  the  idea  did  not  originate  with 
either  of  these,  and  their  system  was  improved  by  an 
American  named  Morse.  In  1850  the  first  submarine _cahLe 
was  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais;  it  transmitted  a few 
messages,  and  then  promptly  broke.  But  a new  cable  was 
laid  in  the  following  year,  and  a little  later  the  plan  of  pro- 
tecting and  insulating  the  wire  by  enclosing  it  in  gutta- 
percha was  adopted.  In  1857  ^ bold  attempt  to  lay  a cable 
across  the  Atlantic  failed.  Such  a cable,  however,  was  laid 
in  1858,  but  after  about  400  messages  had  been  sent, 
it  broke,  owing  to  the  friction  of  a submarine  plateau- 
edge.  But  in  1866,  after  another  failure,  the  efforts  of  the 
engineers  were  completely  successful.  A rapid  extension  of 
telegraphy  followed,  but  the  wonder  caused  by  this  system 
was  surpassed  when  a few  years  ago  an  incredulous  world  was 
convinced  that  telegraphy  without  wires  was  possible.  The 
transmission  of  wireless  messages  across  the  Atlantic  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  This  discovery  has  already  been  the 
means  of  calling  help  to  many  a distressed  liner,  and  is 
bound  to  revolutionise  warfare. 

In  other  ways,  too,  electricity  is  being  harnessed  to  do 
man’s  bidding.  Telephones  were  made  serviceable  by 
Graham  Bell  (1876)  and  Professor  Hughes  (1878),  and  are 
now  indispensable  in  industry.  Electric  tramcars,  trains, 
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and  motors  are  familiar  to  all,  and  electricity  is  waging  a 
war  with  gas  to  secure  supremacy  as  the  method  of  lighting 
streets  and  buildings.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  a 
century  ago  gas-lamps  were  almost  unknown,  yet  it  was 
only  in  1779  that  William  Murdock,  of  Redruth,  conceived 
the  idea,  and  succeeded  in  lighting  his  house  by  gas;  and 
even  after  he  had  shown  that  streets  could  be  so  illuminated, 
there  was  much  ridicule.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance, 
laughed  at  the  ideas  of  those  who  were  going  to  send  light 
through  streets  in  pipes.  However,  in  1814  Westminster 
Bridge  was  lit  up  by  means  of  gas-lamps,  and  then  oil-lamps 
were  rapidly  superseded.  Gas-lighting,  however,  was  made 
vastly  more  useful  when,  in  1885,  the  incandescent  mantle 
was  invented. 

Other  notable  advances  of  the  century  were  the  Bessemer 
process  of  making  steel,  which  has  had  almost  as  great  an 
effect  as  the  discoveries  of  Cort,  and  the  invention  of  the 
steam-hammer  by  Nasmyth. 

The  wonderful  development  of  engineering,  marked  by  the 
construction  of  bridges,  tunnels,  and  tube  ” railways,  and 
the  successful  issue  of  repeated  attempts  to  construct  flying 
machines,  is  worthy  of  notice ; and  no  less  striking,  in  another 
direction,  has  been  the  growth  of  the  co-operative  system 
and  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  Post  Office.  The  story 
of  the  establishment  of  the  penny  post  by  the  efforts  of 
Rowland  Hill  is  well  known. 

But  all  this  would  give  little  cause  for  rejoicing  if  it  were 
not  accompanied  by  a social  and  moral  advance.  Happily 
it  may  be  said  that  such  an  advance  has  been  made;  it  is 
evident,  for  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  men  like  J ohn  Howard,  prisons  a cen- 
tury ago  were  often  terrible  places,  foul,  insanitary,  and 
overcrowded,  where  criminals  of  all  classes  were  often 
herded  together.  Newgate,  the  great  London  prison,  was 
severely  condemned  by  officials  appointed  to  inspect  it  in 
1835.  Laws  against  crime  were  savage  and  vindictive; 
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floggings  were  frequent,  and  death  was  the  penalty  for  a 
host  of  crimes.  Even  children  were  sometimes  condemned 
to  death  for  theft.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  the  chief  of 
those  who  urged  reform,  and  on  one  occasion  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  even  then  a boy  of  ten  was  lying  in  Newgate 
under  sentence  of  death.  But  not  till  1832  did  death  cease 
to  be  the  penalty  for  theft,  forgery,  or  coining;  and  open-air 
executions,  which  had  a most  brutalising  effect  on  spectators, 
were  not  abolished  till  1868.  To-day,  as  far  as  possible, 
reform  of  the  criminal  is  aimed  at,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  offenders. 

The  manners  and  amn^^"TT>pr>f<;  of  the  populace,  too,  are 
less  brutal  than  they  were.  Such  debasing  and  cruel  sports 
as  dog-fighting  have  long  been  forbidden;  drunkenness  is 
looked  upon  as  a disgrace,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
purely  natural  thing;  and  a greater  sense  of  law  and  order  is 
manifested  now  than  was  the  case  when,  in  1829,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  established  a regular  police  force. 

But  greatest  of  all  has  been  the  progress  in  education. 
In  1818  a Commission  estimated  that  only  about  600,000 
children  in  England  were  attending  schools  of  any  sort, 
which  meant  that  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the 
land  were  receiving  no  education;  and  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ‘"schools”  were  unworthy  of  the  name,  being 
held  often  in  garrets  or  sheds,  and  taught  by  old  men  and 
women,  who  were  themselves  extremely  ignorant.  During 
the  next  fifty  years  more  schools  were  built  by  persons  or 
societies  interested  in  education,  and  the  Government  made 
grants  to  maintain  these.  But  not  until  1870  was  a law 
passed  insisting  that  schools  should  be  erected  wherever 
needed,  and  compelling  all  children  to  attend  these.  The 
benefits  of  education  thus  provided  have  been  increased  by 
the  growing  cheapness  of  papers  and  books.  The  daily 
newspapers  bring  before  our  notice  all  the  stirring  events  of 
the  world^  while  the  production  of  cheap  books  has  reached 
such  a pitch  that  for  a very  small  sum  one  may  procure  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world’s  literature. 
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Thus  on  the  whole  the  last  century  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  great  progress.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  there 
is  to-day  nothing  that  calls  for  reform.  Each  age  has  its 
own  problems,  and  in  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  in- 
dustry which  we  have  seen  develop  from  such  humble 
beginnings  there  is  much  to  make  statesmen  anxious.  If 
these  problems  are  dealt  with  wisely,  then  the  story  of  the 
future  will  be  one  of  further  progress. 


New  houses  in  the  street  shall  rise, 
Where  builded  we  before, 

Of  other  stones,  wrought  otherwise. 
For  we  return  no  more. 

And  crops  shall  cover  field  and  hill 
Unlike  what  once  they  bore, 

And  all  be  done  without  our  will 
When  we  return  no  more.” 
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Cattle-breeding,  34,  200 
Charters,  10,  36 
Coal,  153,  165,  200 
Cobden,  Richard,  187  . 
Coinage,  6,  49,  143 
Coke  of  Holkham,  150 
Commutation,  69,  86 
Copyhold,  69,  1 14 
Corn-growing,  8,  117,  148, 
200 

Corn  Laws,  118,  187,  199 
Cort,  Henry,  164,  171 
Cottars,  15,  31 


Cotton  manufacture.  152, 
162,  200 

Craft  gilds,  41,  92,119, 
189 

Crompton,  Samuel,  161, 
171 

Crown  lands,  52 
, Customs,  52,  63,  88 

I Danegeld,  53 
I Darby,  Abraham,  154 
Davis,  John,  129 
Demesne,  15,  26,  114 
Dom.esday  Book,  12-17, 
36,  58 

Domestic  system,  92,  152, 

174 

Drainage,  199 
Drake,  Francis,  128 
Drapers,  91 

I 

East  India  Company,  135 
Education  Act,  204 
Enclosures,  114-118,  172 
English  conquest,  8 
Evil  May  Day,  91 
Exchequer,  55 

Factory  Laws,  183 
Factory  system,  120,  168, 
178,  188 
I Fairs,  58 
j Famines,  2,  34 
Fens,  149 
Folkland,  10 
Freemen,  9,  16,  27 
I Friars,  46 

Frobisher,  Martin,  128 

Gas,  203 
Gild  system,  92 

Hansa  League,  66 
Hargreaves,  James,  161, 

171 


I Hawkins,  John,  127 
Hide  of  land,  15,  28 
Hospitals.  103 
Hundred -moot,  10 

I Industry,  stages  of,  2 
Iron  manufacture,  126, 
153,  164,  200 

Jews,  54,  61,  156 
Justices,  120,  122 
Just  price,  60 

Kay,  James,  160 
Kempe,  John,  90 

Labour  Exchanges,  198 
Labourers,  Statutes  of, 
76,  79 

Landbocs,  10 
Leaseholders,  78,  114,  199 
Leprosy,  32 
Livery  Companies,  46 
Lombe,  John,  168 

Macadam,  John,  192 
Machine-smashing,  167 
Manors:  growth  of,  ii; 
cultivation  of,  17-23, 
31-35;  records,  24,  29; 
decline  of,  108 
Manures,  use  of,  22,  199 
Markets,  58 

Mercantile  system,  in 
Merchant  gilds,  39 
Mints,  50 

Monasteries,  93-102,  144 
Money,  use  of,  48 ; change 
in  value,  142 
Monopolies,  124 
More,  Sir  T.,  115 
Murdock,  W.,  195,  203 

Nasmyth,  James,  198, 
203 
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National  Debt,  157,  171 
Navigation  Act,  65,  131 
Newcomen,  Thomas,  164 
Norsemen,  62 

Paston  Letters,  67,  109 
Peel,  Sir  K.,  187 
“ Piers  Plowman,”  84,  i 
102 

Piracy,  67 
Place,  Francis,  188 
Poll-taxes,  83  i 

Poor  relief,  100- 106,  145, 
176,  185  ' 

Population,  16,  148,  170, 

171 

Prisons,  203  i 

Pytheas,  6 

Railways,  195 
Roads,  7,  12,  189 
Romans,  6 
Russia  Company,  134 

Salt,  57,  155 
Scutage,  53 


Settlement  l.aws,  174. 
vSheep-rcaring,  34,  64,  77, 

151 

Sheriff,  37,  55 
Shipping,  61-6S,  III,  127 
201 

Shire  moot,  10 
Silk  manufacture,  152, 
168 

Slavics,  9,  16,  69 
South  Sea  Bubble,  137 
Speenharnland,  176 
Staple  towns,  64 
Steam-power,  163 
Stephenson,  George,  195 
Stone  Age,  2 
Stow,  John,  103 
Sussex  ironworks,  153 

Tallies,  55 
Telegraphy,  202 
Telford,  Thomas,  192 
Towns,  7,  8,  36,  82,  1 1 9, 
170 

Townshend,  Lord,  150 


Trade,  origin  of,  48; 
bnlance  of,  112;  growth 
of,  57-68,  108,  129,  132, 
i55»  201 
Tunips,  150 

Ulnager,  89 
Usury,  54,  156 

' Vagrants,  106,  142,  145 
Venice,  66,  131,  136 
Villanage,  ii,  15,  27,  74 » 

' 86,  108 

Virgate,  15,  28 

Wages,  31,76, 109, 142,174 
Watt,  James,  164 
Weavers  Act,  12 1 
Wedgwood,  J.,  166 
Winchcombe,  J.,  120 
Wool,  export  of,  64 
Woollen  manufacture,  88, 
120,  151,  162 

I Young,  Arthur,  172 
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BLACK’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


HISTORY. 


Bj  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A. 

THE  AGE  OF  BLAKE.  (1652-1680.) 

With  12  Illusti'ations.  Price  Is.  4d. 


THE  AGE  OF  DRAKE.  (1577-1596.) 

With  15  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 


THE  AGE  OF  HAWKE.  (1709-1782.) 

With  9 Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 


This  Series  of  Sea-Dog  Readers  consists  of 
extracts  from  contemporary  documents  and 
from  contemporary  and  modern  verse.  The 
spelling  of  extracts  is  in  every  case  mod- 
ernized. 

The  object  of  the  whole  series  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  summed  up  in  the  motto  from 
Mr.  Kipling’s  “Recessional” — 

“Lest  we  forget”; 

but  the  stories  themselves  form  a fascinating 
“ centre  of  action  ” round  which  to  group  the 
history  of  the  period,  and  the  slightly  anti- 
quated language  illustrates  the  origin  of 
many  idioms,  the  use  of  which  is  now  no 
longer  obvious. 


By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Third  Edition. 
35  Illustrations,  4 Maps.  Price  2s. 

This  book  may  be  used  either  as  a text- 
book for  middle  and  upper  forms  in  studying 
the  history  of  their  own  time,  or  simplj’'  as 
a “Reader,”  which  may  give  general  infor- 
mation while  being  read  aloud  in  class  in  the 
usual  reading  lesson. — Preface. 


By  John  Finnemore. 

FAMOUS  ENGLISHMEN. 

Vol.  I.  King  Alfred  to  Shakespeare.  (871- 
1616.)  With  57  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  Cromwell  to  George  V.  (1599-1912.) 
57  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d.  each, 

“Famous  Englishmen”  consists  of  two 
volumes  of  simply-written  lives,  the  first 
volume  containing  biographies  from  Alfred 
to  Elizabeth,  the  second  volume  coming  to 
the  present  day.  Many  teachers  working  in 
schools  where  divisions  are  grouped  have 
expressed  a wish  for  a couple  of  books  form- 
ing a complete  two-years’  course,  this  being 
the  usual  time  any  child  stays  in  a given 
group.  These  two  books  meet  the  require- 
ment. They  offer  the  advantage  of  continu- 
ous subject,  and  yet  the  reader  may  be 
changed  annually  as  prescribed.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  be  equally  available  in 
schools  where  each  division  is  large  enough 
to  be  handled  singly. 


By  John  Finnemore. 

MEN  OF  RENOWN. 

A Concentric  Reader. 

King  Alfred  to  Lord  Roberts.  (871-1904.) 

With  71  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Similar  to  “ Famous  Englishmen,”  but  con- 
taining the  principal  men  of  both  periods  in 
one  volume. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coming  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Battle  of  Towton  Field  (b.c.  55  to  a.d. 
1461).  With  27  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  The  Rising  of  Lambert  Simnel  to 
the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  (1487  to  1685). 
With  12  page  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  4d.  each. 
In  teaching  history  it  is  easily  possible  to 
make  children  date-perfect  and  fact-perfect, 
and  yet  leave  them  without  any  idea  of  the 
hues  which  life  wore  in  those  far-off  days. 
But,  put  before  them  a picture  of  a child’s  life 
in  those  days  ; tell  them  a story  in  which  a 
boy  or  girl,  much  of  their  own  age,  takes  a 
share  in  the  events  of  his  or  her  time,  and 
the  history  lesson  becomes  another  thing. 

The  writer  of  these  volumes  has  found  the 
method  very  effective  in  teaching  what  may 
be  called  the  colour  and  form  of  history. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I.  From  Saxon  Times  to  1603.  With 
78  Illustrations. 

Vol.  IT.  From  1603  to  the  present  da}". 

57  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

Similar  to  the  above  but  giving  a picture  of 
the  social  habits  and  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  WALES. 

With  67  Illustrations — 4 of  them  in  Colour. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.  From  a.d.  200  to  the  present 
day.  6 Coloured,  and  33  Black  and  White 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

An  easy  introductory  Historical  Reader 
meant  to  give  children  their  first  view  of 
our  history  as  a whole.  It  is  written  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  and  only  the  chief 
events  are  touched  upon.  Yet  these  have 
been  so  selected  that  it  is  hoped  the  book 
will  give  a clear  view  in  outline  of  our  national 
story.  A good  first  concentric  Historical 
Reader  for  Elementary  Schools. 
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HISTORY  (Continued). 

Edited  by  B.  A.  I^KEa. 
HISTORY  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

Price  2s.  per  volume. 

I.  Alfred  to  Edward  I.  (871-1307.)  With 
40  Illustrations.  By  B.  A.  Leks. 

II.  Edward  II.  to  Richard  HI.  (1307- 
1485.)  With  56  Illustrations.  By  A.  D. 
Greenwood. 

III.  Henry  VII.  <0  Elizabeth.  (1485-1603). 
With  41  Illustrations.  By  F,  M.  West. 

IV.  James  I.  to  James  II.  (1603-1689.) 
With  32  Illustrations.  By  H.  Powell. 

In  this  series  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  the  “ reader”  with  the  “text-book,” 
to  interest  children  in  English  history  by 
presenting  it  to  them  in  a picturesque  and 
vivid  form,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a 
sound  ground -work  of  facts  which  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  more  detailed  teaching. 

The  series  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use 
of  middle  forms. 

By  B.  A.  Lees. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY 

READER.  A.D.  87-1815.  Selected  from  lives 

in  the  “ History  in  Biography”  volumes. 

For  use  in  Primary  Schools. 

With  56  Illustrations.  Price  2s.  6d. 

By  G.  E.  Mitton. 

THE  GLORY  OF  LONDON. 

From  the  time  of  the  Britons  to  present  day. 

With  6 full-page  Illustrations  in  colour,  and 

48  Pictures  in  the  Text.  Price  Is.  6d. 

This  reading  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
elementary  schools  and  in  the  lower  forms  of 
secondary  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  introducing  young  people  to 
a fuller  understanding  of  the  great  centre  of 
thought  and  commerce,  and  that  the  children 
of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  may  gather  from 
it  their  first  knowledge  of  the  mother  city 
which  they  may  hope  one  day  to  visit. 

By  J.  A.  Nickltn,  B.A. 

POEMS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

From  Boadicea  to  Anne  (62  to  1714). 

With  31  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Or  in  3 Separate  Parts,  viz. : 

Boadicea  to  Richard  II.  (61  to  1399). 

Henry  IV.  to  Mary  (1399  to  1558). 

Elizabeth  to  Anne  (1558  to  1714). 

Price  4d.  net  each. 

No  teachers  who  understand  their  obliga- 
tions will  allow  their  pupils  to  forego  the 
possession  of  what  has  been  written  in  the 
noblest  style  about  the  greatest  events  in  the 
chronicles  of  England.  This  selection  aims 
at  fostering,  by  the  same  means,  a rudimen- 
tary taste  for  literature  and  a sense  of  his- 
torical imagination. 


HISTORY  (Continued )• 

MAPS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

London  in  1741-5,  by  John  Rocqtte. 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark  in 
1543,  by  Anthony  van  den  Wyngaerde. 
The  City  of  London  in  1677,  by  John 

OOILBY. 

London,  circa  1560,  by  Ralph  Agas. 

Price  Is.  each. 
Or  can  be  obtained  bound  complete  in  one 
volume.  Demy  quarto,  cloth.  Price  5s. 


By  Rev.  Telfoed  Varley,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

THE  STORY  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

From  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

A County  History  for  Schools.  With  8 full- 
page  Illustrations  in  colour,  and  32  in 
black  and  white.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Aims  at  rendering  accessible  to  the  upper 
standards  of  elementary  schools  and  the 
lower  and  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools 
some  of  the  wealth  of  history  contained  in 
local  records,  whether  in  stone,  document, 
formal  treatise,  or  institutions,  past  and 
present.  Reference  has,  of  course,  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  wider  stream  of 
national  history,  so  far  as  has  appeared 
necessai'y  for  the  sake  of  continuity  and  com- 
pleteness, so  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  book 
will  be  capable  of  being  used  in  Hampshire 
schools  as  a real  and  effective  introduction 
to  the  whole  subject.  The  illustrations  are 
all  drawn  from  local  sources. 


By  "NY.  M.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
OUTLINE  OF  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

From  A.D.  81  to  1874. 

With  101  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Scotland  as  history  ; to  do  in  brief 
compass  what  has  been  done  exhaustively  by 
the  historians  of  many  volumes.  The  aim  of 
the  author  as  a whole  has  been  to  substitute 
a clearly  written,  coherent,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
interesting  narrative  not  overburdened  with 
names  and  dates,  for  the  broken  succession 
of  “merry  tales”  and  exaggerated  episodes 
to  which  Scottish  History  on  this  scale  has 
been  reduced,  and  which  has  destroyed  at 
once  its  popular  interest  and  its  educational 
value. 
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HISTORY  (Continued). 

By  E.  L.  Hoskyn,  B.A. 
PICTURES  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

MORE  PICTURES  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

Each  containing  58  Illustrations,  of  which 
32  are  in  colour.  Crown  4to. 

Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

These  volumes  are  uniform  with  the 
Elementary  Pictorial  Geography  Series, 
and,  like  them,  the  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  highly  artistic  illustrations  by  which 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  child’s  imagina- 
tion. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM 
ORIGINAL  SOURCES.  About  240  pp. 
each.  Price  2s.  each. 

toTD.IoS™®®  r MissS.  Melhuish,  M.A. 

With  3()  Illustrations. 

1C66-1216.  N.  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 

With  35  Illustrations. 

1216-1307.  N.  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 

With  21  Illustrations. 

1307-1399.  N.  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 

With  14  Illustrations. 

1399-1485.  F.  H.  Durham. 

With  28  Illustrations. 

1485-1603.  N.  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 

With  31  Illustrations. 

1603-1660.  F.  J.  Weaver. 

With  33  Illustrations. 

1660-1715.  Rev.  J.  N.  Figgis,  Litt.D. 

With  29  Illustrations. 

1715-1815.  H.  E.  M.  Icely,  M.A. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

The  plan  of  this  series  is  so  laid  that  interest 
in  the  text-hook  or  in  the  teacher's  loords  is 
stimulated  hy  supplementary  reading^  and 
sufl&cient  premises  are  given  to  allow  of  a 
reasonable  and  reasoning  deduction.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  contemporary  authors, 
or  are  themselves  contemporary  documents,  and 
have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  as  fairly  and 
as  vividly  as  possible  the  really  important 
events  of  the  period  and  to  explain  the 
motives  of  the  chief  actors. 

By  Norman  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 

A SUMMARY  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

From  B.c.  55  to  a.d.  1901. 

With  53  Illustrations  and  12  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Price  2s. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  a summary 
not  only  useful  but  educative,  by  tracing  the 
development  of  the  main  currents  of  English 
History,  and  also  by  providing  illustrations, 
portraits,  maps,  genealogical  tables,  a skeleton 
of  foreign  affairs,  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  English  History,  and  a glossary  of  his- 
torical terms. 


HISTORY  (Continued). 

By  M.  W.  Keattnge,  M.A.,  and 
N.  L.  Frazer,  M.A. 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  Documents,  Problems,  and  Exercises. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated  with 
maps  and  plans.  Price  5s. 

Or  in  two  separate  volumes— 

Part  I.  (55  b.c.  to  a.d.  1603). 

Part  II.  (1603  to  present  day). 

Price  2S.  6d.  each. 

This  history  has  been  compiled  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  for 
a book  of  practicable  size,  covering  the  whole 
of  English  history,  and  containing,  in  addition 
to  a succinct  narrative  of  the  course  of  events, 
a sufficient  number  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments to  make  it  a laboratory  manual  for  the 
pupil.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  problems  and  exercises  on  the  documents. 


DOCUMENTS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

A.D.  78-1900.  With  Problems  and  Exercises. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3S.  6d. 


Or  in  6 separate  parts.  Crown  8vo,  limp 
cloth.  Price  8d.  each. 

Sec.  I.— A.D.  78-1216. 

„ II.—  1216-1399. 

„ III.—  1399-1603. 

„ IV.—  1603-1715. 

„ V — 1715-1815. 

,,  VI.—  1815-1900. 

These  Documents,  with  the  exception  of 
Section  VI.,  are  reprinted  from  “A  History 
of  England  for  Schools.” 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  HIS- 
TORY. With  23  Illustrations  and  21  Maps 
and  Plans.  Price  2s. 

There  is  a growing  conviction  among 
Teachers  of  history  that  their  pupils,  at  some 
time  in  their  school  life,  should  be  presented 
with  a brief  sketch  of  World  History,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  fit  into  an  ordered  scheme 
of  development  the  scraps  of  detailed  infor- 
mation that  they  have  picked  up. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  supply  at  a 
price  within  the  range  of  all  schools — includ- 
ing, on  every  ground,  continuation  and  tech- 
nical schools— a brief  sketch  which  shall,  in 
part  at  any  rate,  have  sufficient  atmosphere 
to  interest  the  pupil  as  it  stands  and  at  the 
same  time  contain  a sufficiently  detailed 
sequence  of  events  to  give  the  time -perspec- 
tive, and  allow  the  teacher  to  select  for  him- 
self the  topics  that  he  wishes  to  expand. 
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STUDIES  IN 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 


By  M.  W.  KEATINGE,  M.A. 

AUTHOR  OF  ‘ SUGGESTION  IN  EDUCATION  ’ 


Large 
Crown  8 VO, 


PRICE  4/6  net 


Bound  in 
Cloth, 


{By  Post,  4s.  lOd.) 

In  this  work  the  value  of  history  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Secondary  School  is  fully  discussed,  and  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing it  are  suggested.  The  topics  treated  of  include : Scientific 
method  in  historical  research  as  affecting  the  problems  of  the  School ; 
the  use  of  contemporary  documents  as  a basis  of  method  ; the  moral 
training  to  be  given  through  the  history  lesson  ; the  use  of  concrete 
illustration.  The  methods  of  teaching  suggested  are  based  on  actual 
class-room  experience. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


TIMES. — “ A book  of  miicli  suggestion  and  value.” 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION— happy  . . . very  skilful  . . 
admirable  exposition  . . . intensely  interesting  as  well  as  practically  useful  . . . full 
of  suggestion  for  the  practical  teacher  . . . Mr.  Keatinge  has  got  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.” 

ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS. — “For  this  volume  as  a whole  we  have  nothing 
but  praise.  Like  the  volume  on  Suggestion  in  Education  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
full  of  wise  and  thoughtful  things.  No  teacher  of  history  ought  to  be  without  these 
stimulating  studies.” 

OUTLOOK.  — “ Full  of  wit  and  sense.  A treatise  that  ought  in  time  to  have 
a very  considerable  effect  upon  a neglected  aspect  of  secondary  education.” 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  REVIEW.— Mr.  Keatinge  makes  it  clear  that 
his  knowledge  of  practical  teaching  is  of  the  highest  order.  Even  the  most  experi- 
enced of  us  can  get  most  valuable  and  illuminating  hints  from  his  book.  It  should 
be  carefully  read  by  all  teachers  of  history.” 

SCHOOL  WORLD, — “Valuable  studies  . . . most  interesting  and  illuminating 
. . . highly  original  and  suggestive.” 

A.  M.A. — “It  seems  certain  that  every  history  teacher  who  has  the  good  fortune 
to  read  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History  will  be  fascinated  by  the  ideas  there 
set  forth.” 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.  — “ We  cannot  question  the  value  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  history  so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Keatinge.” 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. — “We  desire  to  commend  Studies  in  the  Teaching 
of  History  very  heartily  to  all  whose  business  it  is  to  give  historical  instruction  in 
schools.  Its  message,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  book  calls  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  who  teach  any  branch  of  the  humanities  in  and  through  the  mother 
tongue.  ” 
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